














CHAPTER XI. 


MAGNUS THE GOOD AND CTHERS. 


T. OLAF is the highest of these 
Norway Kings, and is the last 
that much attracts us. For this 
reason, if a reason were not super- 
fluous, we might here end our 
poor’ reminiscences of these dim 
Sovereigns. But we will, neverthe- 
less, for the sake of their connection 
with bits of English History, still 
hastily mention the names of one 
or two who follow, and who throw 
a momentary gleam of life and 
illumination on events and epochs 
that have fallen so extinct among 
ourselves at present, though once 


























































































they were so momentous and 
memorable. 

The new King Svein, from 
Jomsburg, Knut’s natural son, 





had no success in Norway, nor 
seems to have deserved any. 
His English mother and he were 
found to be grasping, oppressive 
persons; and awoke, almost from 
the instant that Olaf was suppressed 
and crushed away from Norway into 
Heaven, universal odium more and 
moreinthat country. Well-deserved- 
ly, as still appears ; for their taxings 
and extortions of malt, of herring, 
of meal, smithwork and every article 
taxable in Norway, were extreme ; 





























Shaftesbury, November 12, 
buried him? 
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and their service to the country 
otherwise nearly imperceptible. In 
brief their one basis there was the 
power of Knut the Great; and that, 
like all earthly things, was liable to 
sudden collapse,—and it suffered 
such in a notable degree. King 
Knut, hardly yet of middle age, and 
the greatest King in the then world, 
died at Shaftesbury, in 1035 as Dahl- 
mann thinks,'—leaving two legiti- 
mate sons and a busy, intriguing 
widow (Norman Emma, widow of 
Ethelred the Unready), mother of 
the younger of these two; neither 
of whom proved to have any talent 
or any continuance. In spite of 
Emma’s utmost efforts, Harald, the 
elder son of Knut, not hers, got 
England for his kingdom; Emma 
and her Harda-Knut had to be con- 
tent with Denmark, and go thither, 
much against their will. Harald in 
England,—light-going little figure 
like his father before him,—got the 
name of Harefoot here; and might 
have done good work among his- 
now orderly and settled people ; but 
he died almost within year and 
day; and has left no trace among 
us, except that of ‘ Harefoot,’ ‘from 
his swift mode of walking. Emma 
and her Harda-Knut now returned 
joyful to England. But the violent, 
idle and drunken Harda-Knut did 
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no good there; and, happily for 
England and him, soon suddenly 
ended, by stroke of apoplexy at a 
marriage festival, as mentioned 
above. In Denmark he had done 
still less good. And indeed, under 
him, in a year or two, the grand 
imperial edifice, laboriously built by 
Knut’s valour and wisdom, had 
already tumbled all to the ground, in 
a most unexpected and remarkable 
way. As we are now to indicate 
with all brevity. 

Svein’s tyrannies in Norway had 
wrought such fruit that, within 
the four years after Olaf’s death, 
the chief men in Norway, the very 
slayers of King Olaf, Kalf Arneson 
at the head of them, met secretly 
once or twice; and unanimously 
agreed that Kalf Arneson must 
go to Sweden, or to Russia itself; 
seek young Magnus, son of Olaf, 
home : excellent Magnus, to be king 
over all Norway and them, in- 
stead of this intolerable Svein. 
Which was at once done,—Magnus 
brought home in a kind of triumph, 
all Norway waiting for him. In- 
tolerable Svein had already been 
rebelled against : some years before 
this, a certain young Tryggve out 
of Ireland, authentic son of Olaf 
Tryggveson and of that fine Irish 
Princess who chose him in his low 
habiliments and low estate, and 
took him over to her own Green 
Island,—this royal young Tryggve 
Olafson had invaded the usurper 
Svein, in a fierce, valiant and 
determined manner; and though 
with too small a party, showed ex- 
cellent fight for some time; till 
Svein, zealously bestirring himself, 
managed to get him beaten and 
killed. But that was a couple of 
years ago; the party still too small, 
not including one and all as now! 
Svein, without stroke of sword this 
time, moved off towards Denmark ; 
never shewing face in Norway again. 
His drunken brother, Harda-Knut, 
received him brother-like; even 
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gave him some territory to rule 
over and subsist upon. But he 
lived only a short while ; was gone 
before Harda-Knut himself; and 
we will mention him no more. 
Magnus was a fine bright young 
fellow, and proved a valiant, wise, 
and successful King, known among 
his people as Magnus the Good. 
He was only natural son of Kin 
Olaf; but that made little difference 
in those times and there. His 
strange-looking, unexpected Latin 
name he got in this way: Alfhild, 
his mother, a slave through ill. 
luck of war, though nobly-born, 
was seen to be in a hopeful way; 
and it was known in the King’s 
house how intimately Olaf was con- 
nected with that occurrence, and 
how much he loved this ‘ King’s 
serving-maid,’ as she was commonly 
designated. Alfhild was brought to 
bed late at night ; and all the world, 
especially King Olaf, was asleep ; 
Olaf’s strict rule, then and always, 
being, don’t awaken me :—seeming- 
ly a man sensitive about his sleep. 
The child was a boy, of rather 
weakly aspect; no important 
person present, except Sigvat, the 
King’s Icelandic Skald, who 
happened to be still awake; and 
the Bishop of Norway, who, I 
suppose, had been sent for in 
hurry. ‘ What is to be done?” 
said the Bishop, “ here is an infant 
in pressing need of baptism ; and 
we know not what the name is: 
go, Sigvat, awaken the King, and 
ask.” ‘TI dare not for my life,” 
answered Sigvat. “ King’s orders 
are rigorous on that point.” “ But 
if the child die unbaptised,” said the 
Bishop shuddering ; too certain, he 
andeverybody,where the child would 
go in that case! “I will myself 
give him a name,” said Sigvat, with 
a desperate concentration of all his 
faculties ; “‘ he shall be namesake of 
the greatest of mankind,—imperial 
Carolus Magnus; let us call the 
infant Magnus!” King Olaf, on 
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the morrow, asked rather sharply 
how Sigvat had dared take such a 
liberty ; but excused Sigvat, seeing 
what the perilous alternative was. 
And Magnus, by such accident, this 
boy was called; and he, not another, 
is the prime origin and introducer 
of that name Magnus, which occurs 
rather frequently, not among the 
Norway Kings only, but by and by 
among the Danish and Swedish ; 
and, among the Scandinavian popu- 
lations, appears to be rather fre- 
quent to this day. 

Magnus, a youth of great spirit, 
whose own, and standing at his 
beck, all Norway now was, imme- 
diately smote home on Denmark ; 
desirous naturally of vengeance for 
what it had done to Norway, and 
the sacred kindred of Magnus. 
Denmark, its great Knut gone, and 
nothing but a drunken Harda-Knut, 
fugitive Svein and Co., there in his 
stead, was become a weak dislo- 
eated Country. And Magnus plun- 
dered in it, burnt it, beat it, as 
often as he pleased ; Harda-Knut 
struggling what he could to make 
resistance or reprisals, but never 
once getting any victory over 
Magnus. Magnus, I perceive, was, 
like his Father, a skilful as well as 
valiant fighter by sea and land; 
Magnus, with good battalions, and 
probably backed by immediate al- 
liance with Heaven and St. Olaf, 
as was then the general belief or 
surmise about him, could not easily 
be beaten. And the truth is, he 
never was, by Harda-Knut or any 
other. Harda-Knut’s last trans- 
action with him was, To make a 
firm Peace and even Family-treaty 
sanctioned by all the grandees of 
both couutries, who did indeed 
mainly themselves make it; their 
two Kings assenting: That there 
should be perpetual Peace, and no 
thought of war more, between Den- 
mark and Norway; and that, if 
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either of the Kings died childless 
while the other was reigning, the 
other should succeed him in both 
Kingdoms, A magnificent arrange- 
ment, such as has several times 
been made in the world’s history ; 
but which in this instance, what is 
very singular, took actual effect ; 
drunken Harda-Knut dying so 
speedily, and Magnus being the 
man he was. One would like to 
give the date of this remarkable 
‘Treaty ; but cannot with precision. 
Guess somewhere about 1040:? ac- 
tual fruition of it came to Magnus, 
beyond question, in 1042, when 
Harda-Knut drank that wassail 
bowl at the weddingin Lambeth, and 
fell down dead ; which in the Saxon 
Chronicle is dated 3rd June of that 
year. Magnus at once went to Den- 
mark on hearing this event; was 
joyfully received by the head men 
there, who indeed, with their fel- 
lows in Norway, had been main 
contrivers of the Treaty; both 
Countries lonying for mutual peace, 
and the end of such incessant 
broils. 

Magnus was triumphantly re- 
ceived as King in Denmark. The 
only unfortunate thing was, that 
Svein Estrithson, the exile son of 
Ulf, Knut’s Brother-in-law, whom 
Knut, as we saw, had summarily 
killed twelve years before, emerged 
from his exile in Sweden in a flat- 
tering form; and proposed that 
Magnus should make him Jarl of 
Denmark, and general admini- 
strator there, in his own stead. To 
which the sanguine Magnus, in 
spite of advice to the contrary, in- 
sisted on acceding. “Too powerful 
a Jarl,’ said Einar Tamberskelver 
—the same Einar whose bow was 
heard to break in Olaf Tryggveson’s 
last battle (“‘ Norway breaking from 
thy hand, King!”’), who had now 
become Magnus’s chief man, and 
had long been among the highest 
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chiefs of Norway; “too powerful a 
Jarl,” said Einar earnestly. But 
Magnus disregarded it ; anda trou- 
blesome experience had to teach 
him that it was true. In about a 
year, crafty Svein, bringing ends 
to meet, got himself declared King 
of Denmark for his own behoof, 
instead of Jarl for another’s: and 
had to be beaten and driven out by 
Magnus. Beaten every year; but 
almost always returned next year, 
for a new beating,—almost, though 
not altogether ; having at length got 
one dreadful smashing-down and 
half-killing, which held him quiet a 
while,—so long as Magnus lived. 
Nay in the end, he made good his 
point, as if by mere patience in 
being beaten ; and did become King 
himself, and progenitor of all the 
Kings that followed. King Svein 
Estrithson ; so-called from Astrid 
or Estrith, his mother, the great 
Knut’s sister, daughter of Svein 
Forkbeard by that amazing Sigrid 
the Proud, who burnt those two 
ineligible suitors of hers both at 
once, and got a switch on the face 
from Olaf Tryggveson, which 
proved the death of that high man. 

But all this high fortune of the 
often beaten Estrithson was poste- 
rior to Magnus’s death; who never 
would have suffered it, had he been 
alive. Magnus was a mighty 
fighter; a fiery man; very proud 
and positive, among other qualities, 
and had such luck as was never 
seen before. Luck invariably good, 
said everybody; never once was 
beaten,—which proves, continued 
everybody, that his Father Olaf and 
the miraculous power of Heaven 
were with him always. Magnus, I 
believe, did put down a great deal 
of anarchy in those countries. One 
of his earliest enterprises was to 
abolish Jomsburg, and trample out 
that nest of pirates. Which he 
managed so completely that Joms- 
burg remained a mere reminiscence 
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thenceforth ; and its place is not 
now known to any mortal. 


One perverse thing did at last 
turn up in the course of Magnus: 
a new Claimant for the Crown of 
Norway, and hea formidable person 
withal, This was Harald, half- 
brother of the late Saint Olaf; uncle 
or half-uncle, therefore, of Magnus 
himself. Indisputable son of the 
Saint’s mother by St. Olaf’s step- 
father, who was himself descended 
straight from Harald Haarfagr. 
This new Harald was already much 
heard of in the world. As an ardent 
Boy of fifteen he had fought at 
King Olaf’s side at Stickelstad ; 
would not be admonished by the 
Saint to go away. Got smitten 
down there, not killed; was smug- 
gled away that night from the field 
by friendly belp ; got cured of his 
wounds, forwarded to Russia, where 
he grew to man’s estate, under 
bright auspices and successes. Fell 
in love with the Russian Princess, 
but could not get her to wife ; went 
off thereupon to Constantinople as 
Veringer (Life-Guardsman of the 
Greek Kaiser) ; became Chief Cap- 
tain of the Veringers, invincible 
champion of the poor Kaisers that 
then were, and filled all the East 
with the shine and noise of his ex- 
ploits. An authentic Waring or 
Baring, such the surname we now 
have derived from these people; 
who were an important institution 
in those Greek countries for several 
ages: Veringer Life-Guard, con- 
sisting of Norsemen, with some- 
times a few English among them. 
Harald had innumerableadventures, 
nearly always successful, sing the 
Skalds; gained a great deal of 
wealth, gold ornaments, and gold 
coin; had even Queen Zoe (so 
they sing, though falsely) ena- 
moured of him at one time; and 
was himself a Skald of eminence ; 
some of whose verses, by no means 
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the worst of their kind, remain to 
this day. 

This character of Waring much 
distinguishes Harald to me; the 
only Veringer of whom I could 
ever get the least biography, true 
or half-true. It seems the Greek 
History-books but indifferently 
correspond with these Saga records ; 
and scholars say there could have 
been no considerable romance be- 
tween Zoe and him, Zoe at that 
date being 60 years of age! Ha- 
rald’s own lays say nothing of any 
Zoe, but are still full of longing for 
his Russian Princess far away. 

At last, what with Zoes, what 
with Greek perversities and per- 
fidies, and troubles that could not 
fail, he determined on quitting 
Greece ; packed up his immensities 
of wealth in succinct shape, and 
actually returned to Russia, where 
new honours and favours awaited 
him from old friends, and especially, 
if mistake not, the hand of that 
adorable Princess, crown of all his 


wishes for the time being. Before 
long, however, he decided farther 
to look after his Norway Royal 
heritages; and, for that purpose, 
sailed in force to the Jarl or quasi- 
King of Denmark, the often-beaten 
Svein, who was now in Sweden 


on his usual winter exile after 
beating. Svein and he had evi- 
dently interests in common. Svein 
was charmed tosee him,—so warlike, 
glorious and renowned a man, with 
masses of money about him too. 
Svein did by and by become trea- 
cherous; and even attempted, one 
night, to assassinate Harald in his 
bed on board ship: but Harald, 
vigilant of Svein, and a man of 
quick and sure insight, had pro- 
vidently gone to sleep elsewhere, 
leaving a log instead of himself 
among the blankets. In which log, 
next morning, treacherous Svein’s 
battle-axe was found deeply stick- 
ing; and could not be removed 
without difficulty! But this was 
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after Harald and King Magnus him- 
self had begun treating; with the 
fairest prospects,—which this of 
the Svein battle-axe naturally 
tended to forward, as it altogether 
ended the other co-partnery. 

Magnus, on first hearing of Ver- 
inger Harald and his intentions, 
made instant equipment, and deter- 
mination to fight his uttermost, 
against thesame. But wise persons 
of influence round him, as did the 
like sort round Veringer Harald, 
earnestly advised compromise and 
peaceable agreement. Which, soon 
after that of Svein’s nocturnal 
battle-axe, was the course adopted ; 
and, to the joy of all parties, did 
prove a successful solution. Magnus 
agreed to part his kingdom with 
Uncle Harald; uncle parting his 
treasures, or uniting them with 
Magnus’s poverty. Each was to be 
an independent king, but they were 
to govern in common; Magnus 
rather presiding. He to sit, for 
example, in the High Seat alone; 
King Harald opposite him in a seat 
not quite so high, though if a 
stranger King came on visit, both 
the Norse Kings were to sit in the 
High Seat. With various other 
punctilious regulations ; which the 
fiery Magnus was extremely strict 
with; rendering the mutual relation 
a very dangerous one, had not both 
the Kings been honest men, and 
Harald a much more prudent and 
tolerant one than Magnus. They, 
on the whole, never had any weighty 
quarrel, thanks now and then rather 
to Harald than to Magnus. Mag- 
nus too was very noble; and 
Harald, with his wide experience 
and greater length of years, care- 
fully held his heat of temper well 
covered in. 

Prior to Uncle Harald’s coming, 
Magnus had distinguished himself 
as a Lawgiver. His Code of Laws 
for the Trondhjem Province was 
considered a pretty piece of legis- 
lation ; and in subsequent times got 
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the name of ‘ Grey-goose’ (Gragas) ; 
one of the wonderfullest names ever 
given to a wise Book. Some say it 
came from the grey colour of the 
parchment, some give other incre- 
dible origins ; the last guess I have 
heard is, that the name merely 
denotes antiquity; the witty name 
in Norway for a man growing old 
having been, in those times, that he 
was now becoming a grey-goose. 
Very fantastic indeed ; certain, how- 
ever, that Grey-goose is the name 
of that venerable Law Book ; nay, 
there is another, still more famous, 
belonging to Iceland, and not far 
from a century younger, the Iceland 
Grey-goose. The Norway one is per- 
haps of date about 1037, the other 
of about 1118; peace be with them 
both! Or, if anybody is inclined to 
such matters, let him go to Dahl- 
mann, for the amplest information 
and such minuteness of detail as 
might almost enable him to be an 
Advocate, with Silk Gown, in any 
Court depending on these Grey- 
geese. 

Magnus did not live long. He 
had a dream one night of his Father 
Olaf’s coming to him in shining 
presence, and announcing, That a 
magnificent fortune and world-great 
renown was now possible for him ; 
but that perhaps it was his duty to 
refuse it; in which case, his earthly 
life would be short. ‘“ Which way 
wilt thou do, then ?”’ said the shin- 
ing presence. “Thou shalt decide for 
me, Father, thou, not 1!’’ and told his 
Uncle Harald on the morrow, adding 
that he thought he should now soon 
die; which proved tobe thefact. The 
magnificent fortune, so questionable 
otherwise, has reference, no doubt, 
to the Conquest of England; to 
which country Magnus, as rightful 
and actual King of Denmark, as well 
as undisputed heir to drunken 
Harda-Knuut, by treaty long ago, had 
now some evident claim. The enter- 
prise itself was reserved to the 
patient, gay and prudent Uncle 
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Harald; and to him it did prove 
fatal_—and merely paved the way 
for Another, luckier, not likelier ! 
Svein Estrithson, always beaten 
during Magnus’s. life, by and by 
got an agreement from the prudent 
Harald tobe King of Denmark, then; 
and end these wearisome and in- 
effectual brabbles; Harald having 
other work to do. But in the 
autumn of 1066, Tosti, a younger 
son of our English Earl Godwin, 
came to Svein’s court with a most 
important announcement; namely, 
that King Edward the Confessor, 
so-called, was dead, and that Har- 
old, as the English write it, his 
eldest Brother, would give him, 
Tosti, no sufficient share in the 
kingship. Which state of matters, 
if Svein would go ahead with him 
to rectify it, would be greatly to the 
advantage of Svein. Svein, taught 
by many beatings, was too wise for 
this proposal; refused Tosti, who 
indignantly stepped over into Nor- 
way, and proposed it to King Harald 
there. Svein really had acquired 
considerable teaching, I should 
guess, from his much beating and 
hard experience in the world; one 
finds him afterwards the esteemed 
friend of the famed Historian Adam 
of Bremen, who reports various 
wise humanities, and pleasant dis- 
coursings with Svein Estrithson. 
As for Harald Hardrade, ‘ Harald 
the Hard or Severe,’ as he was 
now called, Tosti’s proposal awak- 
ened in him all his old Veringer 
ambitions and cupidities into blazing 
vehemence. He zealously con- 
sented; and at once, with his whole 
strength, embarked in the adven- 
ture. Fitted out two hundred ships, 
and the biggest army he could carry 
in them; and sailed with Tosti 
towards the dangerous Promised 
Land. Got into the Tyne, and 
took booty; got into the Humber, 
thence into the Ouse; easily sub- 
dued any opposition the official 
people or their populations could 
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make; victoriously scattered these, 
victoriously took the City of York 
in a day; and even got himself 
homaged there, ‘King of North- 
umberland,’ as per covenant,—Tosti 
proving honourable,—Tosti and he 
going with faithful strict copart- 
nery, and all things looking pros- 
perous and glorious. Except only 
(an important exception!) that 
they learnt for certain, English 
Harold was advancing with all his 
strength; and, in a measurable 
space of hours, unless care were 
taken, would be in York himself. 
Harald and Tosti hastened off to 
seize the post of Stamford Bridge 
on Derwent River, six or seven 
miles east of York City, and there 
bar this dangerous advent. Their 
own ships lay not far off in Ouse 
River, in case of the worst. The 
battle that ensued the next day, 
September 20, 1066, is forever 
memorable in English history. 
Snorro gives vividly enough his 
view of it from the Icelandic side: 
A ring of stalwart Norsemen, close 
ranked, with their steel tools in 
hand; English MHarold’s Army, 
mostly cavalry, prancing and prick- 
ing all round; trying to find or 
make some opening in that ring. 
For a long time trying in vain, till 
at length, getting them enticed to 
burst out somewhere in pursuit, 
they quickly turned round, and 
quickly made an end of that matter. 
Snorro represents English Harold, 
with a first party of these horse 
coming up, and, with preliminary 
salutations, asking if Tosti were 
there, and if Harald were; making 
generous proposals to Tosti; but, 
in regard to Harald and what share 
of England was to be his, answer- 
ing Tosti with the words, “ Seven 
feet of English earth, or more if he 
require it, fora grave.’’ Upon which 
Tosti, like an honourable man and 
copartner, said, “ No, never; let us 
fight you rather till we all die.” 
“Who is this that spoke to you?” 
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inquired Harald, when the cavaliers 
had withdrawn. ‘‘My brother 
Harold,” answers Tosti, which 
looks rather like a Saga, but may 
be historical after all. Snorro’s 
history of the battle is intelligible 
only after you have premised to it, 
what he never hints at, that the 
scene was on the east side of the 
bridge and of the Derwent; the 
great struggle for the bridge, one 
at last finds, was after the fall of 
Harald ; and to the English Chroni- 
clers, said struggle, which was 
abundantly severe, is all they know 
of the battle. 

Enraged at that breaking loose 
of his steel ring of infantry, Norse 
Harald blazed up into true Norse 
fury, all the old Veringer and 
Berserkir rage awakening in him ; 
sprang forthintothe frontof thefight, 
and mauled and cut and smashed 
down, on both hands of him, every- 
thing he met, irresistible by any 
horse or man, till an arrow cut 
him through the windpipe, and laid 
him low forever. That was the 
end of King Harald and of his 
workings in this world. The cir- 
cumstance that he was a Waring 
or Baring, and had smitten to 
pieces so many Oriental cohorts or 
crowds, and had made love-verses 
(kind of iron madrigals) to his. 
Russian Princess, and caught the 
fancy of questionable Greek queens, 
and had amassed such heaps of 
money, while poor nephew Magnus 
had only one gold ring (which had 
been his father’s, and even his 
father’s mother’s, as Uncle Harald 
noticed), and nothing more what- 
ever of that precious metal to com- 
bine with Harald’s treasures :—all 
this is new to me, naturally no 
hint of it in any English book; 
and lends some gleam of romantie 
splendour to that dim business of 
Stamford Bridge, now fallen so dull 
and torpid to most English minds, 
transcendently important as it once 
was to all Englishmen. Adam of 
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Bremen says, the English got as 
much gold plunder from Harald’s 
people as was a heavy burden for 
twelve men;* a thing evidently 
impossible, which nobody need try 
to believe. Young Olaf, Harald’s 
son, age about sixteen, steering 
down the Ouse at the top of his 
speed, escaped home to Norway 
with all his ships, and subsequently 
reigned there with Magnus, his 
brother. Harald’s body did lie in 
English earth for about a year; 
but was then brought to Norway 
for burial. He needed more than 
seven feet of grave, say some; 
Laing, interpreting Snorro’s mea- 
surements, makes Harald eight feet 
in stature,—I do hope, with some 
error in excess ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


OLAF THE TRANQUIL, MAGNUS BARE- 
FOOT, AND SIGURD THE CRUSADER. 


Tre new King Olaf, his brother 
Magnus having soon died, bore rule 
in Norway for some five-and-twenty 
years. Rule soft and gentle, not 
like his father’s, and inclining rather 
to improvement in the arts and 
elegancies than to anything severe 
or dangerously laborious. A slim- 
built, witty-talking, popular and 
pretty man, with uncommonly bright 
eyes, and hair like floss silk: they 
called him Olaf Kyrre (the Tranquil 
or Easy-going). 

The ceremonials of the palace 
were much improved by him. Pa- 
lace still continued to be built of 
huge logs pyramidally sloping up- 
wards, with fireplace in the middle 
of the floor, and no egress for smoke 
oringress for light except rightover- 
head, which, in bad weather, you 
could shut, or all but shut, with a 
lid. Lid originally made of mere 
opaque board, but changed latterly 
into a light frame, covered (glazed, 
so to speak) with entrails of animals, 
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clarified into something of pellu- 
cidity. All this Olaf, I hope, fur- 
ther perfected, as he did the placing 
of the court ladies, court officials, 
and the like; but I doubt if the 
luxury of a glass window were ever 
known to him, or a cup to drink 
from that was not made of metal or 
iron. In fact it is chiefly for his 
son’s sake I mention him here; and 
with the son, too, I have little 
real concern, but only a kind of 
fantastic. 


This son bears the name of 
Magnus Barfod (Barefoot, or Bare- 
leg); and if you ask why so, the 
answer is: He was used to appear 
in the streets of Nidaros (Trond. 
hjem) now and then in complete 
Scotch Highland dress. Authentic 
tartan plaid and philibeg, at that 
epoch,—to the wonder of Trondhjem 
and us! The truth is, he had a 
mighty fancy for these Hebrides and 
other Scotch possessions of his; 
and seeing England now quite im- 
possible, eagerly speculated on some 
conquest in Ireland as next best. 
He did, in fact, go diligently voyag- 
ing and inspecting among those 
Orkney and Hebridian Isles ; putting 
everything straight there, appoint- 
ing stringent authorities, jarls,— 
nay, a king, ‘ Kingdom of the Su- 
deréer’ (Southern Isles, now called 
Sodor),—-and, as first king, Sigurd, 
his pretty little boy of nine years. 
All which done, and some quarrel 
with Sweden fought out, he seri- 
ously applied himself to visiting in 
a still more emphatic manner; 
namely, to invading, with his best 
skill and strength, the considerable 
virtual or actual kingdom he had in 
Ireland, intending fully to enlarge 
it to the utmost limits of the Island 
if possible. He got prosperously 
into Dublin (guess 4.D. 1102). Con- 
siderable authority he already had, 
even among those poor Irish Kings, 
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or kinglets, in their glibs and yellow 
saffron gowns; still more, I suppose, 
among the numerous Norse Princi- 
palities there. ‘ King Murdog, King 
of Ireland,’ says the Chronicle of 
Man, ‘had obliged himself, every 
Yule day, to take a pair of shoes, 
hang them over his shoulder, as 
your servant does on a journey, and 
walk across his court at bidding, 
and in presence of, Magnus Bare- 
foot’s messenger, by way of homage 
to the said King.’ Murdog on this 
greater occasion did whatever ho- 
mage could be required of him; but 
that, though comfortable, was far 
from satisfying the great King’s 
ambitious mind. The great King 
left Murdog ; left his own Dublin; 
marched off westward on a general 
conquest of Ireland. Marched easily 
victorious for 2 time ; had got, some 
say, into the wilds of Connaught, 
but there saw himself beset by am- 
buscades and wild Irish counte- 
nances intent on mischief, and had, 
on the sudden, to draw up for 
battle ;—place, I regret to say, alto- 
gether undiscoverable to me; known 
only that it was boggy in the ex- 
treme. Certain enough, too cer- 
tain and evident, Magnus Barefoot, 
searching eagerly, could find no firm 
footing there ; nor, fighting furiously 
up to the knees or deeper, any re- 
sult but honourable death! Date 
is confidently marked ‘24 August, 
1103,—as if people knew the very 
day of the month. The natives did 
humanely give King Magnus Chris- 
tian burial. The remnants of his 
force, without farther molestation, 
found their ships on the Coast of 
Ulster; and sailed home,—without 
conquest of Ireland; nay, perhaps 
leaving royal Murdog disposed to 
be relieved of his procession with 
the pair of shoes. 


Magnus Barefoot left three sons, 
all kings at once, reigning peaceably 
together. But to us, at present, the 
only noteworthy one of them was 
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Sigurd; who, finding nothing special 
to do at home, left his brothers to 
manage for him, and went off on a 
far Voyage, which has rendered 
him distinguishable in the crowd. 
Voyage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, on to Jerusalem, thence 
to Constantinople; and so home 
through Russia, shining with such 
renown as filled all Norway for the 
time being. A King called Sigurd 
Jorsalafarer (Jerusalemer) or Sigurd 
the Crusader henceforth. His 
voyage had been only partially of 
the Viking type; in general it was 
of the Royal-Progress kind rather ; 
Vikingism only intervening in cases 
of incivility or the like. His re- 
ception in the Courts of Portugal, 
Spain, Sicily, Italy, had been 
honourable and sumptuous. The 
King of Jerusalem broke out into 
utmost splendour and effusion at 
sight of such a pilgrim; and Con- 
stantinople did its highest honours 
to such a Prince of Veringers, 
And the truth is, Sigurd intrinsi- 
cally was a wise, able and prudent 
man; who, surviving both his 
brothers, reigned a good while 
alone in a solid and successful way. 
He shows features of an original, 
independent, thinking man; some- 
thing of ruggedly strong, sincere 
and honest, with peculiarities that 
are amiable and even pathetic in 
the character and temperament of 
him; as certainly, the course of 
life he took was of his own choos- 
ing, and peculiar enough. He 
happens furthermore to be, what he 
least of all could have chosen or 
expected, the last of the Haarfagr 
Genealogy that had any success, 
or much deserved any, in this 
world. The last of the Haarfagrs, 
or as good as the last! So that, 
singular to say, it is in reality, for 
one thing only that Sigurd, after 
all his crusadings and wonderful 
adventures, is memoreble to us 
here: the advent of an Irish Gen- 
tleman called ‘Gylle Krist’ (Gil- 
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christ, Servant of Christ), who,— 
not over welcome, I should think, 
but (unconsciously) big with the 
above result,—appeared in Norway, 
while King Sigurd was supreme. 
Let us explain a little. 

This Gylle Krist, the uncon- 
sciously fatal individual, who ‘ spoke 
Norse imperfectly,’ declared him- 
self to be the natural son of whilom 
Magnus Barefoot; born to him 
there while engaged in that un- 
fortunate ‘ Conquest of Ireland.’ 
“Here is my mother come with 
me,” said Gilchrist, “‘ who declares 
my real baptismal name to have 
been Harald, given me by that 
great King; and who will carry the 
red-hot ploughshares or do any 
reasonable ordeal in testimony of 
these facts. I am King Sigurd’s 
veritable half-brother: what will 
King Sigurd think it fair to do 
with mer” Sigurd clearly seems 
to have believed the man to be 
speaking truth ; and indeed nobody 
to have doubted but he was. Sigurd 
said, “ Honourable sustenance shalt 
thou have from me here. But, 
under pain of extirpation, swear 
that, neither in my time, nor in 
that of my young son Magnus, wilt 
thou ever claim any share in this 
Government.” Gylle swore; and 
punctually kept his promise during 
Sigurd’s reign. But during Mag- 
nus’s, he conspicuously broke it; 
and, in result, through many reigns, 
and during three or four generations 
afterwards, produced unspeakable 
contentions, massacrings, confusions 
in the country he had adopted. 
There are reckoned, from the time 
of Sigurd’s death (4.D. 1130), about 
a hundred years of civil war: no 
king allowed to distinguish himself 
by a solid reign of well-doing, or 
by any continuing reign at all,— 
sometimes as many as four kings 
simultaneously fighting ;—and in 
Norway, from sire to son, nothing 
but sanguinary anarchy, disaster 
and bewilderment; a Country sink- 
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ing steadily as if towards absolute 
ruin. Of all which frightful misery 
and discord Irish Gylle, styled 
afterwards King Harald Gylle, was, 
by ill destiny and otherwise, the 
visible origin: an illegitimate Irish 
Haarfagr who proved to be his own 
destruction, and that of the Haar. 
fagr kindred altogether ! 


Sigurd himself seems always to 
have rather favoured Gylle, who 
was a cheerful, shrewd, patient, 
witty and effective fellow ; and had 
at first much quizzing to endure, 
from the younger kind, on account 
of his Irish way of speaking Norse, 
and forother reasons. One evening, 
for example, while the drink was 
going round, Gylle mentioned that 
the Irish had a wonderful talent of 
swift running, and that there were 
among them people who could keep 
up with the swiftest horse. At which, 
especially from young Magnus, 
there were peals of laughter; and a 
declaration from the latter that 
Gylle and he would have it tried to- 
morrow morning! Gylle in vain 
urged that he had not himself pro- 
fessed to be so swift a runner as to 
keep up with the Prince’s horses; 
but only that there were men in 
Ireland who could. Magnus was 
positive ; and, early next morning, 
Gylle had to be on the ground ; and 
the race, naturally under heavy bet, 
actually went off. Gylle started 
parallel to Magnus’s stirrup; ran 
like a very roe, and was clearly 
ahead at the goal. ‘ Unfair,” said 
Magnus; “thou must have had 
hold of my stirrup-leather, and 
helped thyself along; we must try 
it again.” Gylle ran behind the 
horse this second time; then at the 
end, sprang forward ; and again 
was fairly in ahead. “ Thou must 
have held by the tail,” said Magnus ; 
“not by fair running was this pos- 
sible; we must try a third time !” 
Gylle started ahead of Magnus and 
his horse, this third time; kept 
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ahead with increasing distance, 
Magnus galloping his very best; 
and reached the goal more palpably 
foremost than ever. So that Mag- 
nus had to pay his bet, and other 
damage and humiliation. And got 
from his father, who heard of it 
soon afterwards, scoffing rebuke as 
a silly fellow, who did not know the 
worth of men but only the clothes 
and rank of them, and well deserved 
what he had got from Gylle. All 
the time King Sigurd lived, Gylle 
seems to have had good recognition 
and protection from that famous 
man; and, indeed, to have gained 
favour all round, by his quiet social 
demeanour and the qualities he 
shewed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MAGNUS THE BLIND, HARALD GYLLE, 
AND MUTUAL EXTINCTION OF THE 
HAARFAGRS. 


On Sigurd the Crusader’s death, 
Magnus naturally came to the 
throne ; Gylle keeping silence and 
acheerful face for the time. But it 
was not long till claim arose on 
Gylle’s part, tall war and fight arose 
between Magnus and him, till the 
skilfal, popular, ever-active and 
shifty Gylle had entirely beaten 
Magnus; put out his eyes; mutila- 
ted the poor body of him ina horrid 
and unnameable manner, and shut 
him up in a convent as out of the 
game henceforth. There in his 
dark misery Magnus lived now as 
a monk ; called ‘ Magnus the Blind’ 
by those Norse populations; King 
Harald Gylle reigning victoriously 
in his stead. But this also was 
only for atime. There arose aveng- 
ing kinsfolk of Magnus, who had no 
Irnsh accent in their Norse, and 
were themselves eager enough to 
bear rule in their native country. 
By one of these, a terribly strong- 
handed, fighting, violent, and re- 
gardless fellow, who also was a 
Bastard of Magnus Barefoot’s, and 
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had been made a Priest, but liked it 
unbearably ill and had broken loose 
from it into the wildest courses at 
home and abroad ; so that his cur- 
rent name got to be ‘Slembi-diakn,’ 
Slim or Ill Deacon, under which he 
is much noised of in Snorro and the 
Sagas; by this Slim-Deacon, Gylle 
was put an end to (murdered by 
night, drunk in his sleep); and 
poor blind Magnus was brought 
out, and again set to act as King, 
or King’s Cloak, in hopes Gylle’s 
posterity would never rise to 
victory more. But Gylle’s pos- 
terity did, to victory and also to 
defeat, and were the death of Mag- 
nus and of Slim-Deacon too, in a 
frightful way; and all got their 
own death by and by inaditto. In 
brief, these two kindreds (reckoned 
to be authentic enough Haarfagr 
people, both kinds of them) proved 
now to have become a veritable 
crop of dragon’s teeth; who mutu- 
ally fought, plotted, struggled, as 
if it had been their life’s business ; 
never ended fighting, and seldom 
long intermitted it, till they had 
exterminated one another, and did 
at last all rest in death. One of 
these later Gylle temporary Kings 
I remember by the name of Harald 
Herdebred, Harald with the Broad 
Shoulders. The very last of them 
I think was Harald Mund (Harald 
with the Wry-Mouth), who gave 
rise to two Impostors, pretending 
to be Sons of his, a good while after 
the poor Wry-Muuth itself and all 
its troublesome belongings were 
quietly underground. What Nor- 
way suffered during that sad century 
may be imagined. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SVERRIR AND DESCENDANTS, TO 
HAKON THE OLD. 


THE end of it was, or rather the 
first abatement, and beginning of 
the end, That, when all this had 
gone on ever worsening for some 
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forty years or so, one Sverrir (A.D. 
1177), at the head of an armed mob 
of poor people called Birkebeins, 
came upon the scene. A strange 
enough figure in History, this 
Sverrir and his Birkebeins! At 
first a mere mockery and dismal 
laughing-stock to the enlightened 
Norway public. Nevertheless by 
unheard of fighting, hungering, ex- 
ertion and endurance, Sverrir, after 
ten years of such a death-wrestle 
against men and things, got himself 
accepted as King ; and by wonder- 
ful expenditure of ingenuity, com- 
mon cunning, unctuous Parliamen- 
tary Eloquence or almost Popular 
Preaching, and (it must be owned) 
general human faculty and valour 
(or value) in the overclouded and 
distorted state, did victoriously con- 
tinue such. And founded a New 
Dynasty in Norway, which ended 
only with Norway’s separate exist- 
ence, after near three hundred years. 

This Sverrir called himself a Son 
of Harald Wry-Mouth ; but was in 
reality the son of a poor Comb- 
maker in some little town of Nor- 
way ; nothing heard of Sonship to 
Wry-Mouth till after good success 
otherwise. His Birkebeins (that is 
to say, Birchlegs ; the poor rebellious 
wretches having taken to the woods; 
and been obliged, besides their in- 
tolerable scarcity of food, to thatch 
their bodies from the cold with 
whatever covering could be got, 
and their legs especially with birch 
bark ; sad species of fleecy hosiery ; 
whence their nickname) ,—his Birke- 
beins I guess always to have been 
a kind of Norse Jacquerie : desperate 
rising of thralls and indigent people, 
driven mad by their unendurable 
sufferings and famishings,—theirs 
the deepest stratum of misery, and 
the densest and heaviest, in this 
the general misery of Norway, 
which had lasted toward the third 
generation and looked as if it would 
last for ever :—whereupon they had 
risen proclaiming, in this furious 
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dumb manner, unintelligible ex. 
cept to Heaven, that the same 
could not, nor would not be endured 
any longer! And, by their Sverrir, 
strange to say, they did attain a 
kind of permanent success; and, 
from being a dismal laughingstock 
in Norway, came to be important, 
and for a time all-important there. 
Their opposition nicknames, ‘ Bag- 
lers (from Bagall, baculus, bishop’s 
staff; Bishop Nicholas being chief 
Leader),’ ‘ Gold-legs,’ and the like 
obscure terms (for there was still a 
considerable course of counter- 
fighting ahead, and especially of 
counter-nicknaming), I take to have 
meant in Norse prefigurement seven 
centuries ago, ‘bloated Aristocracy,’ 
‘tyrannous Bourgeoisie,’ —till, in the 
next century, these rents were got 
closed again !— 

King Sverrir, not himself bred 
to comb-making, had, in his fifth 
year, gone toan uncle, Bishop in the 
Farée Islands; and got some con- 
siderable education from him, with 
a view to Priesthood on the part of 
Sverrir. But, not liking that career, 
Sverrir had fled and smuggled him- 
self over to the Birkebeins, who, no- 
ticing the learned tongue, and other 
miraculous qualities of the man, 
proposed to make him Captain of 
them ; and even threatened to kill 
him if he would not accept,— 
which thus at the sword’s point, 
as Sverrir says, he was obliged to 
do. It was after this that he 
thought of becoming son of Wry- 
Mouth and other higher things. 

His Birkebeins and he had cer- 
tainly a talent of campaigning which 
has hardly ever been equalled. They 
fought like devils against any odds 
of number; and before battle they 
have been known to march six days 
together without food, except, per- 
haps, the inner bark of trees, and in 
such clothing and shoeing as mere 
birch bark :—at one time, some- 
where in the Dovrefjeld, there was 
serious counsel held among them 
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whether they should not all, as one 
man, leap down into the frozen 
gulphs and precipices, or at once 
massacre one another wholly, and 
so finish. Of their conduct in 
battle, fiercer than that of Bare- 
sarks, where was there ever seen the 
parallel ? In truth they are a dim 
strange object to one, in that black 
time; wondrously bringing kght 
into it withal; and proved to be, 
under such unexpected circum- 
stances, the beginning of better 
days ! 

Of Sverrir’s public speeches there 
still exist authentic specimens ; 
wonderful indeed, and much charac- 
teristic of such a Sverrir. A comb- 
maker King, evidently meaning 
several good and solid things, and 
effecting them too, athwart such an 
element of Norwegian chaos-come- 
again. His descendants and suc- 
cessors were a comparatively re- 
spectable kin. The last and greatest 
of them I shall mention is Hakon 
VIL, or Hakon the Old ; whose 
fame is still lively among us, from 
the Battle of Largs at least. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HAKON THE OLD AT LARGS. 


In the Norse annals our famous 
Battle of Largs makes small figure, 
or almost none at all among Hakon’s 
battles and feats. They do say in- 
deed, these Norse annalists, that the 
King of Scotland, Alexander III. 
(who had such a fate among the 
crags about Kinghorn in time com- 
ing), was very anxious to purchase 
from King Hakon his sovereignty 
of the Western Isles; but that 
Hakon pointedly refused; and at 
length, being again importuned and 
bothered on the business, decided on 
giving a refusal that could not be 
mistaken. Decided, namely, to go 
with a big expedition, and look 
thoroughly into that wing of his 
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Dominions ; where no doubt much 
has fallen awry since Magnus Bare- 
foot’s grand visit thither, and seems 
to be inviting the cupidity of bad 
neighbours! ‘“ All this we will put 
right again,’ thinks Hakon, “ and 
gird it up into a safe and defensive 
posture.” Hakon sailed accordingly, 
with a strong fleet; adjusting and 
rectifying among his Hebrides as 
he went along, and landing withal 
on the Scotch coast to plunder and 
punish as he thought fit. The 
Scots say he had claimed of them 
Arran, Bute and the Two Cumbraes 
(“given my ancestors by Donald 
Bain,” said Hakon, to the amaze- 
ment of the Scots) ‘‘as part of the 
Sudéer ” (Southern Isles): —so far 
from selling that fine kingdom !— 
and that it was after taking both 
Arran and Bute that he made his 
descent at Largs. 

Of Largs there is no mention 
whatever in Norse books. But be- 
yond any doubt, such is the other 
evidence, Hakon did land there; 
land and fight, not conquering, pro- 
bably rather beaten ; and very cer- 
tainly ‘retiring to his ships,’ as in 
either case he behoved to do! It 
is further certain he was dreadfully 
maltreated by the weather on those 
wild coasts; and altogether credible, 
as the Scotch records bear, that he 
was so at Largs very specially. The 
Norse Records or Sagas say merely, 
he lost many of his ships by the 
tempests, and many of his men by 
land fighting in various parts,— 
tacitly including Largs, no doubt, 
which was the last of these mis- 
fortunes to him. ‘In the battle 
here he lost 15,000 men, say the 
Scots ,we 5,000’! Divide these num- 
bers by ten, and the excellently brief 
and lucid Scottish summary by 
Buchanan may be taken as the ap- 
proximately true and exact. Date 
of the battle is A.D. 1263. 

To this day, ona little plain to the 
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South of the village, now town, of 
Largs, in Ayrshire, there are seen 
stone cairns and monumental heaps, 
and, until within a century ago, one 
huge, solitary, upright stone; still 
mutely testifying to a battle there— 
altogether clearly, to this battle of 
King Hakon’s; who by the Norse 
records, too, was in these neigh- 
bourhoods at that same date, and 
evidently in an aggressive, high 
kind of humour. For ‘while his 
ships and army were doubling the 
Mull of Cantire, he had his own 
boat set on wheels, and therein, 
splendidly enough, had himself 
drawn across the Promontory at a 
flatter part,’ no doubt with horns 
sounding, banners waving. “ All 
to the left of me is mine and Nor- 
way’s,” exclaimed Hakon in his 
triumphant boat progress, which 
such disasters soon followed. 
Hakon gathered his wrecks to- 
gether, and sorrowfully made for 
Orkney. It is possible enough, as 
our Guide Books now say, he may 
have gone by Iona, Mull and the 
narrow seas inside of Skye; and 
that the Kyle Akin, favourably 
known to sea-bathers in that re- 


gion, may actually mean the Kyle 
(narrow strait) of Hakon, where 
Hakon may have dropped anchor, 
and rested for a little while in 
smooth water and beautiful environ- 
ment, safe from equinoctial storms. 
But poor Hakon’s heart was now 


broken. He went to Orkney ; died 
there in the winter; never behold- 
ing Norway more. 


He it was who got Iceland, which 
‘had been a Republic for four cen- 
turies, united to his kingdom of 
Norway : a long and intricate opera- 
tion,—much presided over by our 
Snorro Sturleson, so often quoted 
here, who indeed lost his life (by 
assassination from his sons-in-law) 
and out of great wealth sank at 
once into poverty of zero,—one mid- 
night in his own cellar, in the course 
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of that bad business. Hakon was 
a great Politician in his time; and 
succeeded in many things before he 
lost Largs. Snorro’s death by 
murder had happened about twenty 
years before Hakon’s by broken 
heart. He is called Hakon the Old, 
though one finds his age was but 
fifty-nine, probably a longish life 
fora Norway King. Snorro’s nar- 
rative ceases when Snorro himself 
was born; that is to say, at the 
threshold of King Sverrir ; of whose 
exploits and doubtful birth it is 
guessed by some that Snorro wil. 
lingly forbore to speak in the hear. 
ing of such a Hakon. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EPILOGUE. 


HaarraGr’s kindred lasted some three 
centuries in Norway ; Sverrir’s last- 
ed into its third century there ; how 
long after this, among the neighbour. 
ing kingships, I did not enquire. For, 
by regal affinities, consanguinities, 
and unexpected chances and changes, 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
fell all peaceably together under 
Queen Margaret, of the Calmar 
Union (A.D. 1397); and Norway, 
incorporated now with Denmark, 
needed no more kings. 

The History of these Haarfagrs 
has awakened in me many thoughts 
of Despotism and Democracy, arbi- 
trary government by one, and self- 
government (which means no go- 
vernment, or anarchy) by all; of 
Dictatorship with many faults, and 
Universal Suffrage with little pos- 
sibility of any virtue. For the con- 
trast between Olaf Tryggveson and 
a Universal-Suffrage Parliament or 
an ‘Imperial’ Copper Captain has, in 
these nine centuries, grown to be very 
great. And the eternal Providence 
that guides all this, and produces 
alike these entities with their epochs, 
is not its course still through the 
great deep ? Does not it still speak 
to us, if we have ears? Here, 
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clothed in stormy enough passions 
and instincts, unconscious of any 
aim but their own satisfaction, is 
the blessed beginning of Human 
Order, Regulation, and real Go- 
vernment; there, clothed in a highly 
different, but again suitable garni- 
ture of passions, instincts, and 
equally unconscious as to real aim, 
is the accursed-looking ending 
(temporary ending) of Order, Regu- 
lation, and Government ;—very dis- 
mal to the sane onlooker for the 
time being ; not dismal to him other- 
wise, his hope, too, being steadfast ! 
But here, at any rate, in this poor 
Norse theatre, one looks with in- 
terest on the first transformation, 
so mysterious and abstruse, of hu- 
man Chaos into something of arti- 
culate Cosmos; witnesses the wild 
and strange birth-pangs of Human 
Society, and reflects that without 
something similar (little as men 
expect such now), no Cosmos of 
human society ever was got into 
existence, nor can ever again be. 

The violences, fightings, crimes 
—ah yes, these seldom fail, and 
they are very lamentable. But 
always, too, among those old popu- 
lations, there was one saving ele- 
ment; the now want of which, 
especially the unlamented want, 
transcends all lamentation. Here 
is one of these strange, piercing, 
winged-words of Ruskin, which has 
in it a terrible truth for us in these 
epochs now come : 

‘ My friends, the follies of modern 
‘Liberalism, many and great though 
‘they be, are practically summed in 
‘this denial or neglect of the quality 
‘and intrinsic value of things. Its 
‘rectangular beatitudes, and spheri- 
‘cal benevolences,—theology of uni- 
‘versal indulgence, and jurispru- 
‘dence which will hang no rogues, 
‘mean, one and all of them, in the 
‘root, incapacity of discerning, or 
‘refusal to discern, worth and un- 
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‘worth in anything, and least of all 
‘in man; whereas Nature and Hea- 
‘ven command you, at your peril, to 
‘discern worth from unworth in 
‘everything, and most of all in man. 
‘Your main problem is that ancient 
‘and trite one, ‘“‘ Who is best man ?” 
‘and the Fates forgive much,—for- 
‘give the wildest, fiercest, cruellest 
‘experiments,—if fairly made for 
‘the determination of that. Theft 
‘and bloodguiltiness are not pleasing 
‘in their sight; yet the favouring 
‘powers of the spiritual and ma- 
‘terial world will confirm to you 
‘your stolen goods, and their noblest 
‘voices applaud the lifting of your 
‘spear, and rehearse the sculpture 
‘of your shield, if only your robbing 
‘and slaying have been in fair arbi- 
‘trament of that question, ‘“‘ Who is 
‘best man?” But if you refuse 
‘such enquiry, and maintain every 
‘man for his neighbour’s match,— 
‘if you give vote to the simple and 
‘liberty to the vile, the powers of 
‘those spiritual and material worlds 
‘in due time present you inevitably 
‘with the same problem, soluble 
‘now only wrong side upwards; 
‘and your robbing and slaying 
‘must be done then to find out, 
‘“ Who is worst man?” Which, in 
‘so wide an order of merit, is, in- 
‘deed, not easy; but a complete 
‘Tammany Ring, and lowest cir- 
‘cle: in the Inferno of Worst, 
‘you are sure to find, and to be 
‘governed by.’5 


All readers will admit that thero 
was something naturally royal in 
these Haarfagr Kings. A wildly 
great kind of kindred; counts in it 
two Heroes of a high, or almost 
highest, type: the first two Olafs, 
Tryggveson and the Saint. And 
the view of them, withal, as we 
chance to have it, I have often 
thought, how essentially Homeric 
it was :—indeed what is ‘Homer » 


5 Fors Clavigera, Letter XIV. pp. 8-10. 
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himself but the Rhapsody of five 
centuries of Greek Skalds and 
wandering Ballad-singers, done (7.e. 
‘stitched together’) by somebody 
more musical than Snorro was? 
Olaf Tryggveson and Olaf Saint 
please me quite as well in their 
prosaic form ; offering me the truth 
of them as if seen in their real li- 
neaments by some marvellous open- 
ing (through the art of Snorro) 
across the black strata of the ages. 
Two high, almost among the highest 
sons of Nature, seen as they veri- 
tably were ; fairly comparable or su- 
perior to god-like Achilleus, goddess- 
wounding Diomedes, much more to 
the two Atreidai, Regulators of the 
Peoples. 

T have also thought often what a 
Book might be made of Snorro, did 
there but arise a man furnished 
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with due literary insight, and inde- 
fatigable diligence ; who, faithfully 
acquainting himself with the topo- 
graphy, the monumental relics and 
illustrative actualities of Norway, 
carefully scanning the best testi- 
monies as to place and time which 
that country can still give him, 
carefully the best collateral records 
and chronologies of other countries, 
and who, himself possessing the 
highest faculty of a Poet, could, 
abridging, arranging, elucidating, 
reduce Snorro to a polished Cosmic 
state, unweariedly purging away 
his much chaotic matter! A 
modern ‘highest kind of Poet,’ ca- 
pable of unlimited slavish labour 
withal ;—who, I fear, is not soon to 
be expected in this world, or likely 
to find his task in the Heimskringla 
if he did appear here. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


By a Lapy. 


Ill. FOOD. 


HO sent the food, and who the 
cooks, is a matter of history. 
A good cook is the Black Swan of 
domestic life; she is an epoch, an 
era; we date from her; we are 
ready to write her name in gold and 
sardonyx on sandalwood. ‘That 
was when Jane Stubbs was cook,’ 
we say, and memory casts a fond 
halo over the feats of that female 
cordon bleu. Fate has been kind to 
France in the matter of cooks; 
French men and women are born 
with gastronomic and culinary per- 
ceptions. Given the poorest mate- 
rials, they will produce a palatable 
and wholesome dish, at once appe- 
tising and nourishing. ‘In France 
we dine,’ said an obliging French- 
man, sitting next to me at a German 
table-@hite. ‘In Germany they 
feed.’ ‘And in England, what do 
you do there ?’ asked a somewhat 
splenetic German relative, to 
whom, in an unwary moment, I 
had quoted the above epigrammatic 
remark. ‘I will tell you, meine 
Beste. You boil your vegetables in 
water, much water, and eat grass 
like Nebuchadnezzar. You know 
one meat, the biftek, bleeding ; and 
one Mehispeise, the blom-budding.’ 
I confess, being far from home and 
all its pleasures, the sarcastic enu- 
meration of the delights of our 
insular table wounded me, and I 
lifted up my voice in feeble protest. 
But let this criticism temper the 
steel of our pen, and put a little 
milk and honey into the ink of our 
observations. 
It was said by one of the ancients 
(I think Tacitus in his ‘ Germania’) 
that the Teutons were distinguished 
by having the largest volume of in- 
testines of all the peoples of Europe 
(1 feel a certain hesitation in quot- 
ing these words, which, writ in ele- 





gant Latin, might pass muster) ; 
but certainly no one who has lived 
in Germany can aver that the 
modern Teuton has ‘degenerated 
from his ancestors in powers of ab- 
sorption. Take, for instance, the 
every-day experience of a table- 
@héte, where gentle and simple 
are gathered together, and where 
the manners of the majority will 
impress themselves on the mind of 
the impartial spectator. Quantity, 
not quality, appears to be the motto 
ofthe repast ; to eat, if possible, twice 
of every dish, to splutter over the 
soup, to seize the sauce en passant, 
to perform tricks of knife-jugglery 
that might strike awe into the 
breast of a Japanese adept; to lap 
up the gravy, to driak salad dress- 
ing off knife-blades, to scour the 
inside of the dish and the platter 
with lumps of bread, to swallow 
breathlessly, and after a fashion 
that somehow suggests the swallow- 
ing is a mere preliminary operation, 
presently to be supplemented in 
leisurely ruminating hours ; to fill 
up the pauses in the interminable 
ceremony by picking the teeth and 


-the dingy dessert with alternate 


impartiality, is a picture so true as 
to be trite, and so unattractive as 
to be scarcely excusable, except 
upon historic grounds. Everyone 
who has spent even only a few 
weeks in Germany must have beheld 
and suffered from such scenes. 

It is not my intention to intrench 
upon the prerogatives of the cookery- 
book, or to give in any detail the 
list of German dishes with which I 
might easily furnish my readers. 
To speak otherwise than generally, 
in a paper of this kind, would be 
out of place ; but we may be amused 
by noting the various points of dif- 
ference and similarity between our 
neighbours’ modus vivendi and our 
own. 


Y2 
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There are three + character- 
istic divisions of German food— 
the Salt, the Sour, and the Greasy : 
the salt, as exemplified by ham and 
herrings; the sour, as typified by 
Kraut and salads ; the greasy, as de- 
monstrated by vegetables stewed 
in fat, sausages swimming in fat, 
sauces surrounded by fat, soups 
filmy with fat. If we were to go 
into the philosophy of food, we 
should probably find that the salt 
gives the appetite for the grease, 
that the grease is necessary for 
warmth-giving purposes, as well 
as to supplement the absence of nu- 
tritive quality in what may be 
roundly spoken of as a_ potato 
diet; and that the sour acts asa 
digestive agent on the grease. The 
food of the lower orders in Ger- 
many is poor and coarse in the ex- 
treme :—thin coffee without milk or 
sugar (sugar is an expensive item, 
and is looked upon as a luxury; 
except in seaboard towns, white 
colonial sugar is unknown, the 


brown sugar rarely used and little 


thought of); black rye bread, which 
is always more or less sour (being 
made without yeast) ; potatoes stew- 
ed in fat, with a mixture of onions, 
apples, carrots, plums, or pears; 
now and then a bit of fat pork 
with treacle ; a mess of Sauerkraut; 
lentils, beans, and a piece of ‘ Blut- 
wurst’ ; mysterious entrails of birds, 
and beasts, and fishes that might have 
puzzled the Augurs of old; MeAl- 
suppe, Biersuppe; cabbage boiled 
in grease, and a slice of raw ham. 
No beer for the women; no white 
bread. Schnapps for the men, dis- 
tilled from corn or potatoes; a fiery, 
coarse spirit that would be disas- 
trous in its effects but for the mass 
of food with which it is mixed. It 
has already been seen how domes- 
tic servants fare, the food in private 
houses being as superior to that 
found in the peasant’s hut, as the 
table in an English middle-class 
kitchen is superior to the scanty 
meal of the underpaid agricultural 
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labourer. In mountainous districts 
the people live almost entirely on 
milk, flour, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and cream. To taste meat is an 
event in their lives; nor do they 
feel the deprivation; for the pure 
mountain air, the fresh ont-door 
life of the Alm, the healthy exer- 
cise pf climbing and descending, of 
rowing across the lakes, and tend- 
ing the cattle, makes them healthy, 
vigorous, and cheerful after a fashion 
unknown to, and impossible for, the 
dweller in towns and cities. In 
proof of this we have not to go to 
foreign countries for convincing 
examples. We have only to look 
at what things may be done in a 
kilt, on ‘ whusky and parritch,’ to 
be convinced of the important part 
fresh air and abundant exercise 
play in the matter of muscular de- 
velopment. 

Let us begin in our survey with 
the first meal of the day, and sce 
of what it consists. 

There is no family breakfast table 
as with us, where sons and daugh- 
ters gather round the board, letters 
are received and read, newspapers 
scanned, and the great affairs of 
the world, as made known by tele- 
gram, imparted and commented 
upon. We look in vain for the 


. damask table cloth, the steaming 


urn, the symmetrical arrangement 
of plate and china that welcome 
us in the middle class English 
household. No trim girls in bright 
cotton or well-cut homespun gowns; 
no young men, whose fresh faces 
tell of tubs and Turkish towels, are 
here to greet us. There may bea 
linen cloth upon the table (though 
even this detail is far from general), 
and there will be a coffee pot, and 
a milk jug, and sugar basin, set 
down anyhow anywhere ; a basket, 
either of wicker or Japan, piled 
up with fresh Semmelen, perhaps 
stray plate or two; a disorderly 
group of cups of different colours 
and designs; no butter; no knives 
and forks; possibly a plate with afew 
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milk rolls, of somewhat finer flour 
than the ordinary, and the breakfast 
equipage is complete. The first 
comer (if a lady, in dressing gown 
and cap; if a man, in Schlafrock 
and Pantoffeln) will help her, or 
himself, to coffee and rolls, pro- 
bably eating and drinking like 
peripatetic philosophers, for there 
is no inducement to ‘sit down and 
make yourself comfortable.’ If it 
be winter time, the coffee pot and 
milk jug will be placed on the 
stove instead of on the table, and 
the next comer will go through 
the same formula of solitary feeding, 
departing, as the case may be, for 
the enjoyment of the post-pran- 
dial cigar, or to supplement the 
somewhat svantily represented 
‘mysteries of the toilette.’ The last 
comer will enjoy the dregs of the 
coffee pot and the drains of the 
milk jug on an oil-cloth cover or 
crumpled table cloth, slopped with 
the surplusage of successive coffee 
cups, and besprinkled with the 
crumbs of consumed rolls. 

The déjewner & la fourchette, which 
isan institution in France, dwindles, 
so far at least as the ladies of 
the household are concerned, into 
a surreptitious shaving of sausage, 
or a sly sardine, partaken of in 
solitude and haste between the con- 
flicting claims of the kitchen and 
the Friseusinn. The young (old 
or middle-aged) military heroes, 
who will probably represent the 
male portion of the household, will 
prudently ‘restore’ themselves on 
their way home from drill or parade 
in a more substantial manner than 
that which suffices for the weaker 
vessels; thus relieving the much 
be- -plagued Hausfrau from any more 
elaborate sacrifices on the gastrono- 
mic altar. 

But though breakfast, as we have 
seep, may leave much to be desired, 
it yet contains elements of excel- 
lence not to be overlooked. Impri- 
mis there are no cows with iron 
tails in Germany, and the rich pure 
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milk makes the well-flavoured, if 
somewhat thin, coffee taste excellent. 
The sugar is beet-root sugar, and 
does not sweeten so well as ‘the 
real colonial article, but is white 
and sparkling. The crescent-shaped 
milk rolls (Hérnchens) are crisply 
baked, and make it easy to dis- 
pense with butter; the Semmel in 
its fresh state is not to be despised, 
though, as the day advances, it 
becomes leathery and tough, and 
at nightfall you will long for an 
honest slice from a good wheaten 
loaf. The sour rye bread, ranging 
from black to a light brown, is much 
condemned by some as affording 
little nourishment ; nevertheless one 
may acquire a taste for it, and 
many persons declare that they pre- 
fer it to the tasteless insipidity of 
the white roll. In some parts of 
Germany you can get what is called 
‘Englisches Brod’ baked in small 
cakes; it is made of very fine 
white - flour, with a mixture of 
butter and milk and a dash of sugar 
in it, that quite destroys any resem- 
blance the name might lead you to 
expect. Bakeries are under Go- 
vernment supervision ; not only the 
weight of the bread, but the quality 
of the flour is tested; and as nei- 
ther the day nor the hour of the 
inspector’s coming can be calculated 
upon, evasion is almost impossible, 
and cases of adulteration and light 
weight so exceptional, as not to be 
worth quoting. 

I shall, perhaps, surprise the 
prejudiced amongst my readers 
when I say that I found the maté- 
riel, as arule, excellent in Germany. 
Bread, butter, milk, and eggs abun- 
dant. The market well stocked 
with fruit and vegetables of the 
commoner kind (several-of the latter 
unknown to us might be adopted 
with advantage into our bills of 
fare). Poultry, as a rule, is poor, 
but cheap. Pigeons to be had for 
a few pence; game, in season, 
generally plentiful. No one who 
has ever tasted in a private house 
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a German Rehbraten with cream 
sauce, will dispute its excellence ; 
the claims of roast partridge with 
Savérkraut (this latter not the 
greasy mess table-d’héte dinners 
may suggest, but a delicately tem- 
pered digestive) to recognition have 
been acknowledged by the descend- 
ants of Vatel and Ude, for it isa 
dish to be found in every well com- 
piled French menu of the present 
day. What housewife would not 
gratefully hail the fact that she 
might buy a saddle of hare just as 
we buy a saddle of mutton, which, 
well larded and baptized with sour 
cream, is so mellow and melting a 
morsel that you might unhesita- 
tingly set it solus before a king. 
The hare is never trussed and sent 
up to table with its long ears, lean 
head, and unpleasantly grinning 
teeth, as with us; if you buy the 
whole animal (and unless you want 
some small and appétisant addi- 
tion to your dinner you will pro- 
bably do so), the head will be taken 
off, the legs broken at the joints, 
and the interior of the animal will 
be utilised for the servants’ dinner, 
forming a dark and ‘ wicked broth’ 
called Hasenpfeffer, into the mys- 
teries of which occult preparation 
I never ventured to pry, though 
frequently I saw and heard it par- 
taken of with sounds of succulent 
approval in the kitchen. Sweet- 
breads, for which your butcher 
calmly demands ten shillings a pair 
during the London season, are to be 
proeured for such a price as need 
not wound the conscience of the 
tenderest Hausfrau; veal kidneys 
(who ever knew how delicious a 
veal kidney could be until he par- 
took of Nierenschnitte?) need not 
exercise your mind on the score of 
economy, nor need you even hesi- 
tate much about ‘caviare to the 
general,’ or pdté de foie gras to the 
particular. The tables of the 
world have recognised the merits of 
Strasbourg pies, Westphalia hams, 
Pomeranian goose-breasts, Bruns- 
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wick sausages, Bavarian beer, Lii- 
beck marchpane, and Hamboro’ 
beef ; no contemptible list of export- 
able edibles. Of the beef and mut- 
ton I cannot speak in glowing terms. 
Nevertheless they are to be had 
fairly good, and in the days of the 
small Residenz towns the reigning 
Duke or Prince would generally 
have his beeves and sheep fattened 
after approved methods, so that 
with a little interest and civility, 
one could usually so far soften the 
heart of the slaughterer (Schlach- 
ter) as to have an English-looking 
sirloin and a mature leg of mutton 
as often as one wished upon one’s 
table. In the same way there would 
be a poultry farm or Fasamnerie, 
where the doomed birds would be 
shut in little pens and ‘ genwdelt,’ 
& la mode de Strasbourg, for the 
Royal or Ducal table, so that a 
plump roast capon or pheasant was 
quite within the region of recurring 
possible good things. On a changé 
tout cela, however, and doubtless 
such concessions are reckoned 
amongst the corruptions of the past. 
Veal is better in Germany than with 
us; and thongh at all times un- 
wholesome and indigestible as food, 
forms a pleasing variety in the list 
of ordinary dishes that appear on 
the homely board. It is a draw- 
back, to use a Hibernicism, that 
all the roasts (like those that did 
coldly furnish forth the Queen 
of Denmark’s marriage tables) are 
baked. Yet, baked meat, well-basted 
and not overdone, forms a concen- 
trated kind of food that use makes 
almost as palatable as the spitted 
joint, and seems to be making its 
way to popularity here. . Pork 1s 
not a favourite dish on the tables of 
the rich; that is, not in its simpler 
form; in its more complex prepa- 
ration pig is a popular meat with all 
classes. Schlachtwurst, Mettwurst, 
Blutwurst, Rauchenden, Leberwurst, 
(this latter being pigs’ livers, pre- 
pared like pdté de foie gras, deli- 
cately spiced and trufiled) are only 
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a few of the endless popular varie- 
ties of the German sausage. Ham 
is generally eaten raw, well smoked, 
and if presented at tea or supper, @ 
little wooden platter and a sharp 
knife will be placed beside you in 
order that you may cut it into 
small pieces such as are used by 
cooks for larding. Taken in this 
way as a relish, the flavour is sweet 
and appetising, but the uncooked 
state of the meat renders it tourh 
(zéhe), and involves more masti- 
cation than is agreeable. 

Some years ago a cry went 
abroad of whole districts suffering 
from trychina; and in some parts 
of the country not only was the 
mortality alarming, but the suffer- 
ings of the afflicted so frightful, 
that Government commissions with 
properly appointed medical officers 
were told off to inquire into the 
subject. The result was, that in 
every town a medical officer was 
appointed to certify the wholesome 
condition of all the pigs slaughtered 
before the butcher was permitted 
to offer the meat for human food. 
In this country, where pork and 
ham are not eaten raw, such mea- 
sures are unnecessary. Unpleasant 
as the idea of such parasites must 
be, we know that the boiling would 
destroy their dangerous qualities ; 
but in Germany, where uncooked 
ham is the rule and not the ex- 
ception, and where the sausages 
that are eaten cold are invariably 
only smoked, the precaution is an 
emphatically necessary one. 

Fish, except in seaport towns 
(and these are few and far between 
in Germany), is a scarce and doubt- 
ful commodity ; the Klbe and 
Rhine salmon very inferior in 
flavour to our own, and always 
dear. When produced on great 
occasions, this fish is almost always 
served cold, encased in a sour jelly 
if whole, or accompanied by varie- 
ties of mayonnaise sauces if only 
portions of it are presented to the 
guests. Carp and tench, those 
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muddiest of the fresh-water finny- 
tribe, are spoken of with bated 
breath, as of delicacies fit for the 
table of Apicius himself; but they 
are generally so disguised with 
vinegar and complicated flavour- 
ings, that the mud may be said to 
yield to treatment. Not only are 
the salt-water fish very inferior to 
our own, but of infinitely less variety. 
No sloping marble slabs, sluiced 
with fresh water, adorned with 
mountains of ice and forests of 
fennel; no piled-up lobsters in 
gorgeous array, splendid salmon, 
many tinted mackerel, delicate 
whitings or domestic soles, colossal 
cod, ministerial white bait or silver 
sprats, will tempt at once your eyes 
and your palate; you will pro- 
bably have to dive into an obscure 
shop, whence issues anything but 
invitingly ‘a most ancient and fish- 
like smell,’ when, in answer to your 
demands, a doubtful-looking marine 
monster will be pulled out of a 
mysterious tub at the back of the 
counter, with the remark, Heut’ 
giebt’s nur Schellfisch (*‘ how unplea- 
santly,’ as Thackeray’s schoolboy 
says of the monkeys, ‘they always. 
smelt’), or Dorsch, or Barsch, as the 
case may be. In the so-called fish- 
shop there will be all kinds of 
pickled herrings (these form the 
foundation of that most popular 
of German dishes, Hiiring-salat), 
bloaters (Biicklinge), small dried 
sprats (Kieler Sprotten), perhaps 
even pickled salmon and a pot of 
caviare may tempt you; for the 
love of Germans for every kind of 
salt and dried fish (perhaps in de- 
fault of fresh) is apparently an 
appetite that grows by what it feeds 
upon. 

1 remember tasting in Mecklen- 
burgh a most dainty dish of dabs, 
or flat fish, smoked in nettle-smoke 
(this gave them a peculiar delicate 
flavour) and stewed in fresh cream ; 
the accompaniment being a deli- 
cious kind of black bread, short and 
rather sweet, liberally bespread with 
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freshly churned butter. Very ex- 
cellent, too, are pigeons braised and 
served with milk rice; the rice 
being so boiled that each grain is 
distinct, and surrounded with the 
rich milk in which it has been 
cooked, so that it tastes almost like 
cream. This custom of serving 
rice, Gries, and different sorts of 
farinaceous food, cooked with milk, 
as we serve vegetables, with roast 
meat, is one that we might well 
imitate; we have the beginning of 
it in our bread-sauce with birds, 
but in Germany it is introduced in 
a variety of forms. Rabbits are 
rejected by the poorest as vermin, 
unfit for human food; by which 
means a cheap and not unwhole- 
some dish, when partaken of occa- 
sionally, is lost to the labouring 
man. 

Potatoes in bucketsful, and pre- 
pared in fifty different fashions, 
form the staple of the food of the 
lower orders. 

Dinner, which in Germany is 
often a painfully protracted busi- 
ness, lasting on occasions even 
three or four hours, is, in a general 
way, partaken of between the hours 
of twelve and two, according to 
the occupation of the master and 
the school hours of the children of 
the house. It is scarcely served in 
@ more appetising manner than the 
scrambling breakfast. There is a 
want of cleanliness, of order, of 
propriety ; if I may say so, a want 
of dignity about the table arrange- 
ments that would almost suggest 
the total absence of any esthetic 
feeling in those who sit round the 
ill-appointed board. The servants 
are noisy, the cloth is crumpled, 
the dishes are slammed down upon 
the table, the gravy is tilted over, 
the glass is miscellaneous, the 
knives and forks are put in a heap, 
the plates are not changed fre- 
quently enough. No crisp water- 
cress or curly parsley adorns your 
cold joint, or sets off the complexion 
of your butter; it is thought no 
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solecism for every one to plunge 
his knife into the salt-cellar, to pick 
his teeth at table, to stretch across 
and reach for whatever he wants. 
Everything seems to be done in a 
hurry, and yet everything is served 
separately, so that there is nothing 
to distract the attention from the 
matter in hand. There is a sense 
at once of repletion and emptiness 
ina Germandinner. Your stomach 
has been filled, but not fortified. 
You have begun with a soup which, 
mathematically speaking may be 
said to represent length without 
breadth ; this has been followed by 
the boulli, or soup meat, out of 
which all nourishment has been 
flayed, accompanied by a sour sauce, 
of Morscheln (a debased kind. of 
mushroom), boiled in butter and 
vinegar; you will have abundance 
of vegetables stewed in fat or 
butter; sausages and lentils ; some 
little dumplings called Klésse, com- 
potes of cranberries and bilberries, 
stewed plums or cherries ; a piece 
of roast veal, or a fowl (for roast 
read baked), with potato-salad, 
cabbage-salad, or Sauerkraut, and a 
Mehispeise, this representing a 
rather better than average dinner 
in an ordinary German household. 
At four o'clock coffee will be 
brought in; after which the master 
of the house will depart for his 
club, and the mistress will pay 
visits amongst her friends, until 
the time comes for the theatre. 
The family will not reassemble 
until supper, which will be taken 
between the hours of seven and 
nine, depending on the length of 
the opera or comedy, the days on 
which the ladies of the house are 
abonnées, and the various other 
family engagements and exigencies. 
This is a pleasant meal, resembling 
high tea. In many houses tea is 
served as with us, and though the 
flavour of it is very different from 
what we are accustomed to con- 
sider good, I confess I always hailed 
its appearance with satisfaction. 
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Bread, butter, cold ham, sausage, 
tongue, hard boiled eggs, sardines, 
cheese, and cakes, with perhaps a 
few additions and alterations if 
friends share the meal, represent a 
German supper, or Abendessen. 
Bordeaux, or beer, or the wines of 
the country, are generally taken 
by the men in preference to tea. 
Cigars follow; the ladies retire 
into the withdrawing-room, and at 
ten o’clock everyone is in bed. 
All the housewives, as autumn 
wanes, lay in a goodly store of 
vegetables to last through the 
winter months, when nothing of the 
kind is to be procured for love or 
money. Potatoes are banked up 
in the cellars, cabbages, carrots, 
turnips, onions, are buried in layers 
of mould, whence your cook will 
extract them, uninjured by damp 
or frost, for the daily meal. Vege- 
tables of the finer sort, such as 
French beans, peas, é&c., are, as 
they come into season, preserved 
for winter use in tins, the process 
observed being a very simple one; 
the vegetables, with a little salt and 
water, are put into the tins, which 
are then hermetically sealed by a 
man who comes to solder them 
down; the tins are placed in an- 
other pan with boiling water, and 
if air bubbles rise to the surface 
when the water boils, you know 
that there is a flaw somewhere in 
the soldering ; your man takes out 
the offending tin, ascertains where 
the defect is, and repairs it. 

These tins of preserved vegeta- 
bles may be bought now in nearly 
every English grocer’s shop; but 
our simpler method of preparing 
their contents has not helped them 
to popularity. In Germany, where 
the flavour is aided by all sorts 
of spices, cinnamon, and nutmeg, 
sugar and butter, their flatness is 
much disguised, and they prove a 
welcome substitute for the real 
thing. Dried apples and pears and 
plums, which all take the place of 
vegetables, and enter largely into the 
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ordinary domestic fare, are also 
bought wholesale for winter storage; 
and these with peas, beans, lentils, 
and rice, not to speak of Gries, Griitze, 
buckwheat, and other farinaceous 
sorts unknown here, afford a fair 
scope for variety in the domestic 
cuisine. 

It will be objected that Germany 
could never have produced such 
fighting men, such deep-chested, 
loud-voiced, well-belted, straight- 
limbed, clanking, swaggering, awe- 
inspiring warriors as she has lately 
shown the world, on a fare of veal, 
vinegar, and chickens. Surely, 
these martial heroes, with the front 
of demi-gods and the endurance of 
Titans, show a valour, a high 
courage, and a well-fed confidence, 
whose muscularity speaks volumes 
in favour of the flesh pots of the 
Fatherland. ‘Wine to make glad 
the heart of man, and oil to make 
him a cheerful countenance,’ sings 
the warrior-king, David, who him- 
self belonged to fighting times and 
to a fighting race, and was able 
to appreciate the fact that an ill- 
fed body makes a lily-liver and a 
craven heart. We must have the 
healthy body if we are to have the 
healthy mind; we cannot expect 
doughty deeds without muscular 
development. 

‘ Have you,’ said a learned Theban 
once to me, ‘observed (I am speak- 
ing as a physiologist) how in- 
ferior, in our country, is the wo- 
man-animal to the man-animal?’ 
When a great physician, whose 
name is writ on the scroll of twenty 
learned societies in your own coun- 
try, stoops to ask you such a leading 
question as this, you are bound not 
to take exception at the form in 
which he frames it, and to give him 
the answer he expects. ‘ Well,’ 
he went on to say, ‘ the cause and 
the effect lie very near together. 
Observe, how do we feed our man- 
child, and how do we feed our 
woman-child? You will say, pretty 
much alike. They start fair. The 
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peasant mother nourishes both. 
The active life of our women of the 
lower orders circulates the blood, 
helps them to assimilate the vast 
quantities of food they take, and 
this, of course, is nutritious. The 
baby cuts its teeth; it is promoted 
to another form of food, and from 
this moment the paths of the man- 
child and the woman-child are 
divergent. The boy goes to school, 
skates, turns (many an English- 
man might be astonished at the feats 
of young German athletes in their 
Turn-hallen), makes walking-tours 
in his holidays, drills, marches, goes 
through his spring and autumn 
manoeuvres, develops the muscles 
of a Hercules and the appetite of 
a Briareus. His active, out-door 
life, the oxygen he breathes, the 
fatigue he undergoes, the discipline 
to which he submits, all contribute 
to develop a strong straight body, 
to enrich his blood, and to help him 
to assimilate his food. The brain 
is nourished, the muscles are nou- 


rished, the organs become strong 


and healthy. Look at our young 
officers, and say if their appetites 
be not heroic. Observe that they 
eat with large comprehensive hun- 
griness; they restore themselves 
as they come from parade with a good 
basin of beef-bouillon, with a deep 
draught of Bavarian beer, with an 
orgie of oysters. Don’t you re- 
member Heine’s ‘ Lieutenants and 
Fihndrichs, die sind die klugen 
Leute,’ who come and lap up 
the Rhine-wine and the oysters, 
that were rained down in a benefi- 
cent houron the Berlin Steinpflaster 7 
My most gracious, those are the 
typical men, the coming men, the 
useful men. Their great frames and 
loud voices are the outcome of 
healthily active lives. What has 
your woman-child been doing all 
this time? She has been sitting 
behind the stove (hintern Ofen), 
sucking sugar-plums, and swallow- 
ing sweet hot coffee; nibbling 
greasy cakes in a stifling stove-ex- 
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hausted atmosphere. _ She does not, 
as do your young English ladies, 
ride, walk, swim, take what you 
cull ‘the constitutional,’ garden, 
boat, haymake, croquet, enjoy all 
those diversions we read of in 
your English books. The grease 
that nourishes her brother disagrees 
with her; she has no digestion ; her 
teeth decay ; she spoils their enamel 
with vinegar and lemonade; she 
pecks at an ounce of exhausted 
soup-meat; she takes here a snick 
and there a snack; she becomes 
bleichsiichtig, she is ordered to take 
the air; she totters out on high- 
heeled shoes to her coffee Kriinzchen; 
she sits in a summer-house and 
tortures cotton round a hook; she 
goes to the theatre ; she passes from 
one heated, exhausted atmosphere 
to another gas-and-oil-heated one. 
How can she be hungry? How 
can her food nourish her? Is it a 
wonder that she has no chest, no 
muscles, no race, no type, no phy- 
sique?’ cried my excited friend. 
‘Would the young man have been 
any better with such a life? And 
this is only the beginning of the 
story ; between the Alpha of food 
and the Omega of planting new 
generations in the world there isa 
series of disastrous mistakes,’ said 
Dr. Zukiinftig, presenting me with 
a pamphlet On the Comparative 
Assimilative Powers of the Races of 
Modern Europe. I leave him in his 
professional enthusiasm, which led 
him into an eloquent and exhaustive 
verbal treatise on the complex causes 
of physical female degeneracy, to- 
gether with a fine comprehensive 
scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
human race, by the abolition of gas- 
light, stove-heat, high-heels, coffee, 
corsets, scandal, and chignons, 
since in this paper food alone may 
reasonably engage our attention. 
Of the drinks of Germany n0t 
much need be said. Rhine-wine 
and Bavarian beer are accepted 
liquids, and need no bush. But 
whilst upon the subject I may men- 
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tion an institution, well worthy of 
emulation, in the little drinking 
booths which, planted at regular 
intervals along the hot and dusty 
thoroughfares, offer you such wel- 
come refreshment .in the shape of 
sparkling waters, effervescing lemon- 
ade, and soda and seltzer-water, for 
a penny the glass, with any kind of 
fruit-syrup you choose added to the 
reviving and sparkling draught, It 
may be objected that in London 
such obstructive edifices would seri- 
ously impede the traffic and cause a 
block upon the pavement, and that 
shop-rent is too dear to admit of 
mineral water, ginger beer, lemon- 
ade, and raspberry vinegar being 
sold at a penny a glass. That may 
be so; but the boon of these little 
temples of refreshment, where the 
weary wayfarer deposits his modest 
coin and receives a long cool draught 
in return that sends him on his way 
rejoicing, is not to be overlooked or 
denied. Very excellent and quite 
worthy its poetic name, is the fra- 


grant Maitrank that one gets in the 
‘merry month ;’ and not to be for- 
gotten in the enumeration of dainty 
drinks is the imposing Bovwle, for 
which nectar a vessel has been 
specially created and consecrated, 


and without which no convivial 
meeting or dancing-party would be 
held complete. 

In many parts of Germany tea is 
looked upon as medicine. ‘Is, then, 
the gracious lady ill?’ is no un- 
common question, if by chance an 
irresistible longing should overtake 
you for the ‘cheering cup.’ It is 
only to be had good in Russian 
houses ; but even here not always 
quite according to English taste. 
Some take lemon instead of milk 
with it; others substitute red wine ; 
the tea is often scented; and I re« 
member once having a pound of 
tea sent me which I was told cost 
three pounds sterling, having come 
overland, and been bought by the 
kind donor at the fair of Nishni- 
Novgorod, of which I will only say, 
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that a little Vanilla boiled in hay 
would have pleased me quite as 
well. 

Fruit, as we see it in Covent 
Garden, or in the shop windows of 
Paris, is unknown in Germany. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to 
the super-excellence of which I 
speak may be found in the Ham- 
burg market, but then the fruit is 
imported. Oranges, in the interior, 
cost twopence and threepence each, 
and even then are small, and of a 
very inferior quality. Gardening 
is a science very little understood ; 
the outlay of manure, labour, time, 
and so on, which is necessary to 
produce anything like perfection in 
trees, plants, or vegetables, would 
be looked upon as thriftless waste. 
The pears, apples, plums, and cher- 
ries grow almost wild. To dig 
about them and rake them, to pro- 
duce varieties, and to improve by 
selection of earths and manures the 
standard stocks, seems an almost 
unnecessary trouble, since you can 
pull up the old tree when it is ex- 
hausted, and plant another in a 
different spot. Quantity, not quality, 
is what you want; and certainly if 
quality were presented to you at 
the fraction of a farthing more 
than its rival quantity, you would, 
on merely conscientious grounds 
alone, reject the former for the 
latter. 

If ever the happy time should come 
(and I doubt it, short of the millen- 
nium) when our cooks will permit 
the young ladies of the household 
to learn how to prepare the food 
that they seem paid to spoil, I hope 
a Median and Persian law may be 
passed at the same time to prevent 
these fair creatures from carrying 
the history of their culinary prowess 
and exploits beyond the dinner 
table. Let astand be made against 
the persistent talk of food that 
poisons any attempt at conversa- 
tion where two or three German 
housewives are gathered together. 
The unction with which greasy de- 
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tails are discussed; the compari- 
sons (specially odious, it seems to 
me, in post-prandial hours of re- 
pletion) of goose-grease dripping 
with bacon fat; the wearisome 
enumeration of mysteries connected 
with this dumpling, that sauce, 
or the other pickle, are a bur- 
then to the flesh and a weari- 
ness to the spirit of any mere out- 
sider grievous to be borne. Some 
of my best German friends were 
angry with me because I did not 
want to eat my cake and have it 
too. ‘ Weare not ruminating ani- 
mals,’ I said, trying to make my 
feeble stand against this eternal 
talk of food ; ‘and I don’t care to 
chew the cud of culinary memories.’ 
But such an ineffectual protest went 
down before the serried ranks of 
my opponents. Like the Civis Ro- 
manus sum of the old Romans, ‘I 
am a German Hausfrau’ is the 
last pean of pride which these 
patient spouses know; and what 
wonder if they resent your unwil- 
ling homage, and think scorn of a 
temper that is contented to leave 
the discussion of dinner to the 
table or the kitchen ? 

‘Sir,’ said old Samuel Johnson, 
‘ give me the man that thinks of his 
dinner; if he cannot get that well 
dressed, he may be suspected of 
inaccuracy in other things.’ So he 
may. You don’t think better of 
that man who boasts that, to him, 
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the salmon is as the sole, the turnip 
as the truffle. On‘the contrary, 
you pity or despise his want of cul. 
ture. You may put up with Lucullus 
and his lampreys, or Epicurus and 
his supréme de volaille; you will, 
perhaps, even smile indulgently on 
M. Gourmet’s gastronomic reminis. 
cences; but this is the poetry of 
food. You will, on the other hand, 
bitterly resent the process of it being 
forced upon you at all times and 
seasons. We may be sure that the 
honest, arrogant, tea-drinking old 
Doctor would have been the first 
to put his conversational extin- 
guisher on that man who should 
dare to dilate gluttonously on the 
food he loved. 

Laughable, and yet characteristic, 
is the fact, that on returning from 
a dinner, ball, tea, supper, or Kaffee- 
Gesellschaft in Germany, the first 
question formulated by the non. 
revellers awaiting you at home will 
always have reference to the food. 
Former experiences in other climes 
will have prepared you for such 
frivolous queries as—‘ Well, were 
the A.’s overdressed,as usual? How 
did Mrs. B. look? Did the C. 
girls dance a great deal?’ and 
soon, But strangely on your un- 
accustomed ear strikes the solemn 
question, unerring, ponderous, and 
punctual as a clerk’s amen, Na ! was 
hat’s gegeben?—‘ What did you 
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THE PLACE OF STERNDALE BENNETT IN MUSIC. 


URING the past month we have 
lost a man of rare and indi- 
vidual genius in an art in which 
England can boast of few dis- 
tinguished names. We are not 
without our claims to respect as a 
musical nation, in regard to the in- 
terest in the art manifested in our 
best educated suciety, for some 
time back. We have been among 
the earliest to recognise the genius 
of one or two of the world’s greatest 
musicians; and in the present day 
an executant or interpreter of music 
of the highest class can nowhere be 
more sure of a cordial welcome and 
of appreciative audiences than in 
the city which has been not inaptly 
termed ‘ the meeting-place of souls.’ 
We have had our own great 
executants too; in vocal music 
(a traditionary heritage of the 
country) some of the highest rank ; 
and among instrumental executants 
we can show not a few who are at 
least very high. But if we turn 
from the interpreters to the creators 
of music, we are forced to confess 
that, in comparison with the great 
masters of the art, our native 
composers seem for the most part 
but as children playing with it 
as an amusement. Writers whose 
temperament is rather patriotic 
than critical have, it is true, made 
plausible efforts to prove the 
contrary ; and there is no question 
that a considerable list may be 
made up of names not to be 
mentioned without respect, ap- 
pended to compositions not to be 
listened to but with pleasure, by 
alldiscreet hearers. But scarcely 
among any of these can we recog- 
nise that individuality of style, 
that distinctly original mode of 
feeling and form of expression, 
Without which no artist, however 
pleasing and genial his productions, 
can claim a niche in the temple 


of genius, or achieve ‘a general and 
permanent renown. The early 
English’ school of part-writing, 
noble and dignified as it is, is 
but an echo of Palestrina; and 
its greatest representatives, Gibbons 
and Byrd (we may perhaps add 
Wilbye), are scarcely distinguish- 
able from each other in style, and 
are only marked out from their 
contemporaries by a greater breadth 
and power in treating the materials 
common to all. For in those early 
days of music, as in medisval 
architecture, individuality was not; 
the art was the production of the 
time, rather than of special minds. 
Then we have the later cathedral 
composers, whose best works were 
mostly echoes of Handel, modified 
in manner to some extent by the 
musical limitations of a cathedral 
service in regard to executive; 
among whom the prominent names 
of Boyce and Croft are followed by 
a host of lesser lights, now in the 
limbo of forgetfulness, or only pre- 
served, mummy-fashion, by being 
embalmed among the relics of 
cathedral worship. Handel’s ‘ pel- 
lows-plower,’ Greene, survives 
chiefly in virtue of one fine and 
striking movement (‘Therefore 
will not we fear,’ from the forty- 
sixth Psalm); and at a later date 
Crotch and the elder Wesley struck 
the same chords with considerable 
power and effect. But of not one 
of these can it be said. that they 
had a style of their own, or that 
they have obtained any wide or 
general recognition out of the range 
of the sounds of the cathedral 
organ. The English Cathedral 
Service music (anthems especially) 
is, taken collectively, a distinct 
contribution to the forms of 
musical composition, and has its 
precise parallel nowhere else; but 
its composers have to be taken col- 
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lectively also; they have not (with 
one exception) strength to stand 
alone. Then, if we look to the more 
recent period, when English com- 
posers emerged from the cathedral 
choir to take their place in the theatre 
aud the concert-room, we hardly 
find matters more promising. The 
name of Bishop, who (one can 
scarcely credit it) was set up as the 
rival of Weber when the latter came 
to England, is uow the synonym 
for ‘ twaddle;’ and the operas of 
Balfe, in spite of the statue in the 
vestibule of Drury Lane, have seen 
their day. When we look around 
us at the present moment, we 
can hardly conceal that the most 
popular English song writer of the 
day has failed to infuse any new 
spirit into the lied, and that the 
latest successful contribution to 
oratorio, Macfarren’s John the Bap- 
tist, with all its very great and 
solid merit, can be said to be ori- 
ginal in style only in virtue of the 
logical results of certain theories of 
harmony held by its composer. And 
if we seek, in the annals of English 
music, for instances of that distinc- 
tive genius which speaks its own 
original language, and sets its own 
hand and seal to all which it utters, 
we find no name to interpose _be- 
tween those of Henry Purcell and 
William Sterndale Bennett. 

And yet it seems strange even to 
write the two names in the same 
sentence; so utterly diverse were 
the two men in regard both to the 
nature of their powers and to the 
circumstances which have stood in 
the way of their general or popular 
recognition. That Purcell was, po- 
tentially, one of the world’s great 
*‘ tone-poets ’ must be obvious to all 
who are familiar with the fragmen- 
tary works which he has left, and 
who can distinguish between the 
accidental and the essential, and 
recognise the voice of genius from 
behind the mask of an antiquated 
style. Purcell’s misfortune was the 
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double one of having both lived and 
died too early. He was born at 
least half-a-century foo soon, before 
the resources of the art had been so 
expanded as to afford him the ‘ sail- 
broad vans ’ which the flight of his 
genius required; and he died too 
soon to have become fully conscious 
of his own power or of the extent 
to which he might have enlarged 
its borders. But even as it is he 
has left on almost everything he un. 
dertook an impress of concentrated 
power of imagination and expression 
which goes far to make us forget 
the restricted nature of the means 
at his command—as in the best of 
his anthems, in his Te Deum, in the 
extraordinary mad-man’s song, or 
in his colossal duet for basses, 
‘ Awake, ye dead.’ Beside works, 
which, however imperfect in form, 
are so great in scale and idea, we 
cannot place the works of the late 
lamented representative of modern 
English music. The earlier com- 
poser reached sublimity of expres: 
sion; the later one has attained to 
beauty, finish, and individuality of 
form, and to sentiment of the 
highest and most refined type; but 
something beyond these qualities, 
something not very easily defin- 
able, is needed to secure a place 
among those great artists who have 
spoken deep things to our souls, 
and have moved the heart of the 
people, ‘as the trees of the wood 
are moved by the wind.’ 

Of these, then, it must be ad- 
mitted that Sterndale Bennett was 
not. But he had this in common 
with his greater predecessor, that 
what he gave us was eminently his 
own. He spoke no borrowed lan- 
guage; and nothing can be more 
unjust than the flippant and igno- 
rant criticism (so called) which 
sets him down as a mere imitator 
of Mendelssohn; an opinion we 
have often heard authoritatively 
pronounced on the strength of an 
acquaintance with some one solitary 
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composition of Bennett’, or still 
oftener on pure hearsay.' That he 
was influenced by Mendelssohn 
there is no doubt, just as Schubert 
was influenced by Beethoven: but 
not to the detriment of originality 
in either case. As a general rule, 
Bennett’s instrumental music is as 
clearly marked by his own specia- 
lities of manner, feeling, and treat- 
ment—in other words, by the im- 
press of his own genius—as is the 
work of any of the acknowledged 
masters of music; and if we turn to 
his principal choral works, we sur- 
mise that no one will have the 
hardihood to claim the ‘ Woman of 
Samaria’ or the ‘ May Queen’ 
as specimens of Mendelssohnian 
manner. 

If we endeavour to define the 
characteristics of Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s genius, we become conscious 
of two conditions in his practice of 
his art, which colour all his works, 
and one of which fully accounts for 
their comparative unpopularity with 
the ordinary run of amateurs and 
concert audiences. The fact is that 
the composer belonged to that rare 
and interesting class of men of 
genius (rarest of all perhaps in 
music) who may be termed in a 
special sense artistic artists—men 
who write or paint or compose for 
the sake of the art, and with whom 
the means are of almost as much 
interest as the end, in whose eyes 
finish of form is one of the most im- 
portant objects, and whose works 
therefore present to other producers 
in the same art a special interest 
which is only partially compre- 
hended by thedilettante mind. It was 
with a just sense of this that Lord 
(then Sir John) Coleridge, in his 
speech on the occasion of the testi- 
monial to the composer in May 
1872, observed that— 
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Most of those who were listening to him 
were cultivated, intelligent, and critical 
musicians, who could appreciate the value 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s compositions ; 
but, not being a musician himself, he could’ 
only listen to them, feeling something of 
their grace and beauty of order—fancying, 
indeed, in some dim and distant way, that 
he could distinguish something of their 
scholarly character and finished structure ; 
but still feeling more as a child towards 
them than as possessed of that full and 
intelligent knowledge which belonged to 
those whom he was addressing. 

In such works musicians find the 
same kind of pleasure which most 
literary men find in the writings of 
Jane Austen, of whom Scott ob- 
served that though ‘he could do the 
big bow-wow business himself as 
well as anyone, those delicate 
touches of hers were beyond him.’ 
In music the ‘ big bow-wow busi- 
ness’ is at present in full career; 
nor would we wish to see it checked 
until it has fulfilled its mission for 
bad or good. But for the present 
the result is that the spirit and in- 
tent of a musical work is everything, 
the form nothing, both with com- 
posers and hearers: and ‘ esthetic’ 
frequenters of concert-rooms are in- 
different as to balance of form in 
composition or correctnessand finish 
in performance, if only they can 
be thrilled and astonished by 
‘powerful’ scoring and ‘ impas- 
sioned ’ execution. There isa ‘soul 
of goodness ’ in all this perhaps, as 
a reaction which may leave fruit 
behind it; but we must be par- 
doned for saying that the feeling 
which underlies it is essentially 
amateurish, not artistic. Itis no 
wonder that such unobtrusive yet 
finished workmanship as Bennett’s 
obtains little popular favour at pre- 
sent. For the composer falls short 
too (and this is the second point we 
alluded to) in another demand of 
the day, which wills that all music 


* The popular idea that Bennett was a pupil of Mendelssohn has been contradicted in 
print, on good authority, over and over again: yet we never go to a concert where any 


in of the former is given without hearing the story repeated among the 
audience, 
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have its meaning, its intention, its 
‘ poetic basis,’ we had almost said 
its moral purpose. To point out the 
fallacy of this view of the function 
of the art (to which the support 
given by Beethoven was more ap- 
parent than real) would demand a 
separate essay. It must suffice to 
say here that Sterndale Bennett 
was not of this school. His instru- 
mental compositions, like those of 
Mozart, ‘mean’ nothing ; the occa- 
sional suggestiye titles to them 
serving rather as distinguishing 
mottoes than as in any way limiting 
the listener’s associations in regard 
to them. The overture, Paradise 
and the Peri, is, of course, a de- 
clared exception, in which the 
passages illustrated are pointedly 
interwoven with the music; and 
the composer has lent himself to 
the modern theory of music to some 
extent in his latest pianoforte 
work, the Maid of Orleans Sonata, 
in which quotations from Schiller’s 
play form the key to the intent and 
meaning of the respective move- 
ments. It is very interesting to see 
the composer taking up this new 
ground, and the sonata is in the 
main equal to anything he has writ- 
ten for pianoforte alone, combining 
as it does breadth and intensity of 
expression (in the second movement 
especially) with his own peculiar 
grace of detail. In regard to finish 
of form, however, it must be admit- 
ted that in this work Bennett a 
little lost the old balance and com- 
pleteness which marked his own 
proper manner. It is interesting to 
hear, as we do on good authority, 
that this work attracted the frank 
admiration of the prophet of the 
new German school, Lizst, and that 
it was mainly owing to his recom- 
mendation that Dr. Von Biilow, who 
has so fluttered the dove-cots of the 
pianoforte-playing world here of 
late, made the Sonata one of his pro- 
minent performances in London and 
the provinces, though not handling 
it, toour thinking, with the care and 
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finish it deserved. But, in the 
main, Bennett is for the present the 
last representative, perhaps, of that 
purely intellectual school of music 
which illustrates no fixed idea, but 
addresses itself to the .hearer’s 
general sense of melodic beauty and 
sentiment, of harmonic proportion 
and logical relation. Hence he has 
found little favour with the literary 
prophets of the new school, who 
have generally named him with 
covert sneers or impertinent patron- 
age. But in art, as in morals, 
Time ‘ brings in his revenges.’ 
And if, in a journal not specially 
devoted to art, it may be permitted 
to go a little beyond generalities 
in speaking of the gifted country- 
man whom we have lately lost, we 
should say that the genius of Stern- 
dale Bennett was essentially that of 
the pianoforte. He was, so to speak, 
a pianist by nature. His numerous 
compositions for his favourite 
instrument have not that orchestral 
largeness and breadth of manner 
which belongs to the pianoforte 
compositions of Beethoven, and 
in a lesser degree to those of 
Mendelssohn. But they are re- 
markable and most interesting, 
in addition to their intrinsic 
beauty, as specimens of com- 
position in which the capabilities 
of the instrument are strictly con- 
sulted—which represent precisely 
what the pianoforte can best do, 
and that only, and what no other 
instrument can imitate. There is 
not anywhere in art an instance of 
@ nicer perception of means to an 
end than is furnished by the piano- 
forte works of Bennett. The hard- 
ness and glitter which characterises 
some of these compositions, and 
which amateurs of the sentimental 
school (if they are acquainted 
with them, which they generally 
are not) find so cold and un- 
sympathetic, are only the result of 
this consideration of the peculiar 
genius of the instrament, pushed to 
its completest result. For the 
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pianoforte essentially is not an 
instrument for the expression of 
melody and of sentiment; it is 
only made so for convenience sake 
and by partially ignoring its special 
capabilities and limitations. Essen- 
tially it is an instrument for the 
display of glittering and brilliant 
effect. It is this quality which 
gives, to trained perceptions, such 
an exquisite charm to the combina- 
tion of piano and orchestra in the 
concerto, where the pianoforte 
passages seem to glance and 
sparkle against the sustained and 
heavier tones of the band, like the 
play of a fountain against a back- 
ground of dark foliage. And it is 
the specially clear perception of 
this characteristic of the instrument 
that renders Bennett’s pianoforte 
concertos so effective, and makes 
it not ee that the principal 
one, in F' minor, will eventually be 
vecognised as the most successful 
contribution to this class of com- 
position since Beethoven. With 
less breadth of manner than Men- 
delssohn’s concertos, it is marked 
by a truer artistic instinct and a 
more refined handling of the instru- 
ment. That the composer could 
use the piano in its borrowed 
character, as an instrument of 
melody and sentiment, in equal 
perfection, is proved by the barcarolle 
in this same concerto, one of the 
few of Bennett’s compositions 
which has found its way to the 
popular mind. And not less ex- 
quisite here are the characteristic 
touches of effect; the contrast 
between the broken chords from 
‘the strings’ in the orchestra and 
that rippling phrase for the solo 
instrument which, once heard, can 
never be forgotten; or the joining 
of the flute with the piano at the 
returd of the leading melody, suggest- 
mg, according to Mr. Macfarren’s 
pretty fancy in his analysis of the 
work, ‘the reflection of loved faces 
in the sleeping water.’ 

It was in these ‘delicate touches’ 
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that Bennett excelled; touches 
which appeal only to cultivated 
listeners, and which even cultivated 
ears, if too much drenched with 
the strong doses of the contemporary 
Sturm-und-Drang school of music, 
may easily fail to appreciate. For 
with Bennett nothing is thrust 
forward or disproportionately em- 
phasised ; what he intended is there 
if you have ears to hear it, but he 
will be at no pains to force it on 
his listeners’ apprehension. And 
this reticent character extends to 
his larger works for the orchestra 
also. We do not find in these that 
irresistible sweep and power with 
which Beethoven, and in his great- 
est moments, Schumann, carry us 
away like Elijah, ‘in a whirlwind 
to Heaven.’ in that one published 
symphony which was played to 
perfection by the Crystal Palace 
band, before a delighted audience, 
only the week before its composer’s 
lamented death, we find the same 
reserve, the same sensitiveness as 
to the specialities of the various 
instruments, which combine in a 
total effect not of the grand or. 
colossal order, but of perfectly 
Greek finish and symmetry, and in 
which every note plays its own 
part in the ensemble. This beautiful 
work, so distinct from every other 
composition of its class, is steadily 
progressing to fame, and will be 
ere long an accepted item in the 
programmes of our highest class 
of concerts, by general listeners, as 
it is now by musicians and connois- 
seurs. 

We must only shortly advert to 
the two principal choral works of 
the composer. The short oratorio, 
under the title of the Woman of 
Samaria, must be admitted to be 
the most individual contribution of 
this kind to English music, in point 
of style, even if the force and fervour 
of portions of Mr. Macfarren’s later 
work, before referred to, may seem 
to give the latter a claim to higher 
public estimation at present than 
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the more original work of Bennett, 

itched as it is in a much lower 
aw Yet, in regard to this latter, 
we know not where we can look, 
even in the pages of Mendelssohn, 
the most ardent modern student of 
Bach, for anything in which the 
spirit of that mighty teacher in the 
art is so revived as in the opening 
chorus of the Woman of Samaria, 
with its remarkable combination 
of chorale and instrumental move- 
ment in opposing rhythms. We 
look confidently to the time when 
this work will be returned to, after 
more recent and popular produc- 
tions of the same class have gone 
the way of all mediocrities, as one 
deserving renewed study, and which 
only requires to be better understood 
to receive its due recognition. The 
cantata, the May Queen, we never 
hear without a double regret ; first, 
that the music should have been 
wedded to such feeble words and 
such a foolish story (written by 
one who should have known better), 
in which any interest for its own 
sake is impossible; and, secondly, 
- that (supposing the ‘book’ im- 
proved) the composer did not make 
an opera of it. If the work as it 
stands is not to all intents and pur- 
poses an operetta without the stage 
action, it at least serves to prove 
what an opera Bennett might have 

iven us, could he have been 
induced to turn his thoughts to the 
lyric stage. Music more happily 
illustrative of scenic effect and of 
character has seldom been written— 
of scenic effect in the buoyant May- 
pole chorus, where we almost seem 
to see the merry group of dancers 
swing past 


With a laugh as we go round ; 


and in the stately pageant music, 
especially the passage at the words 
‘ Thames is proud,’ when the pom- 
pous flotilla seems to come sud- 
denly upon us, as it were, round 
a bend of the river (‘ Hark! what 
fine change is in the music;’) and 
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of character ‘and feeling in the 
exquisite air of the lover, in the 
jovial bragging song of the supposed 
‘Robin Hood,’ with its genial 
touches of humour in the accom- 
paniment, and in the beantiful trio, 
now an established favourite in 
concert-rooms, and which even the 
inanity of the words can hardly 
blemish. But we cannot quit the 
subject of Bennett’s vocal music 
without a word for those two groups 
of songs ‘ with English and German 
words,’ only one or two among 
which can be said to be popularised. 
And perhaps we have no wish that 
the others should be; we would 
almost prefer to see them kept for 
a more select enjoyment. These 
songs have the advantage of having 
been written to good and suggestive 
words. To say that a musician has 
given adequate expression to Shel. 
ley’s sad, regretful lines, ‘ Wilt thou 
forget the happy hours,’ is to say 
that he is himself a poet. But, in 
truth, we never know which one to 
prefer out of these two garlands of 
song. When we consider the pure 
and spontaneous flow of the melody, 
the delicate suggestiveness of the 
accompaniments, and the distinct 
individuality of design and of senti- 
ment in each of these little compo- 
sitions, so concentrated yet s0 
complete in form, we could fancy 
them the spiritual essence of some 
lost fragments of Greek art, which 
have thus contrived to get them- 
selves translated into music. 

Of the probable future position 
of Sterndale Bennett’s compositions 
it might seem premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion, were it not that 
they have already to some extent 
received the test of time, the most 
important and best of them dating 
far enough back to afford us already 
some ground for conclusions as to 
their progress in the appreciation 
of those best able to form a judg- 
ment. Indeed, the long intervals of 
silence during the later portion of 
the composer’s life are remarkable 
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on the part of one who had early 
showed such enthusiasm for his art, 
and had written so well and (as far 
as the praise of those who under- 
stand can be called success) so suc- 
cessfully. If this reserve in regard 
to artistic production was, as is 
stated, the result of a modest distrust 
of, and dissatisfaction with, his own 
powers (a point on which the pre- 
sent writer can speak only from 
hearsay), we shall, perhaps, not be 
wrong in thinking that this want of 
self-confidence was the one deficiency 
in character which has prevented 
the composer from achieving a posi- 
tion among the first musicians of 
the world. Some critics will pro- 
bably be ready to say that no music 
which has so little init for the masses 
can hope to retain a permanent posi- 
tion. The analogies of art history 
will hardly bear out this view, how- 
ever. Music is almost too young 
an art to make conclusions re- 
garding it, yet we may point to 
the fact that the great master, 
whom all schools are now combining 
to reverence, had in his own day 
about as little popular recognition 
as could well be. Indeed, even the 
apparent popularity of Bach (in 
London at least) at present is pro- 
bably to a great extent mere empty 
show, resulting from a kind of 
‘follow-my-leader’ impulse on the 
part of many who do not in the 
least know what they worship. 
And if we may draw a compari- 
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son between music and poetry, 
we might point to Horace as an in- 
stance of a t who was essen- 
tially the poet of the few, and who 
was totally without sympathy for the 
masses, or care for their suffrages. 
Yet it is probable that we could 
name no literary reputation which 
is more absolutely safe, so far as it 
goes, than that of Horace. Finish 
of form is, in short, one of the 
most important elements in a per- 
manent artistic reputation; and 
finish of form Bennett possesses in 
perfection, with much besides. His 
works'will not, as we have already 
said, take their stand among those 
great musical inspirations which 
have moved all hearts (Horace is 
not Homer) ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may never attain a 
wide popularity. But we believe 
their reputation, with the esoteric 
circle at least, rests on a secure basis, 
and is certain to increase as their 
peculiar and rare beauties are more 
studied and appreciated ; that they 
will be returned to frequently as 
sources of fresh and lasting plea- 
sure by all who can appreciate 
beauty without pretentiousness, and 
finish without ostentation ; that 
they are such as, to borrow the 
words in which Wordsworth so 
beautifully gave expression to his 
own hopes of future recognition, 


The high and tender Muses may accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased. 


H. H. §&. 
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SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF ETHICS.' 


. HENRY SIDGWICK has 
recently published a book 
which, apart from its intrinsic 
value, is an interesting display 
of rare intellectual virtues. He 
almost seems to illustrate a para- 
dox which would be after his 
own heart, that a man may 
be too reasonable. His merits, at 
any rate, may possibly interfere 
with the immediate popularity of 
his book. He is the perfection of 
candour; and I must confess that 
candour is one of those virtues to- 
wards which I have a mixed feeling. 
Ican admire without reserve the 
candour which consists in the frank 
expression of your own sentiments ; 
but Iam not quite so clear about 
the candour which leads to a tolera- 
tion of the opinions of others. This 
quality is combined in Mr. Sidgwick 
with a singular subtlety and many- 
sidedness. It seems to be impossi- 
ble for him to lay down any proposi- 
tions without immediately recollect- 
ing all the objections, qualifications, 
-and refinements that could be sug- 
gested by an inveterate opponent. 
So far from resenting any such 
suggestion, he would give it a 
hearty welcome as affording new 
opportunities for once more examin- 
ing and adjusting his whole ap- 
paratus of argument. To qualities 
.of this kind, which would have made 
Mr. Sidgwick a master in the art of 
-casuistry, he joins the advantages of 
thorough intellectual training and 
wide knowledge of the various 
schools of ethical speculation. And 
finally, the design of his book, dif- 
fering, I imagine, from that of any 
previous writer upon the same topics, 
gives full scope for the display of 
his faculties. 
The book, he says in his pre- 
face, is not in the main metaphy- 


sical or psychological, nor is it 
dogmatic or practical or historical, 
or even primarily critical. ' It is an 
exposition, such as could only be 
given by a thoroughly impartial and 
accomplished writer, of the various 
modes by which various philoso- 
phers have professed to solve the 
great problems of ethics. He takes 
each of the great systems, endea. 
vours by a careful investigation to 
get them stated in the most con. 
sistent forms of which they are 
severally capable, and then carefully 
tests their coherency and complete- 
ness rather than their ultimate jus. 
tification. He inquires, for example, 
whether a consistent scheme of con- 
duct can be devised upon the intui- 
tional or the utilitarian base, and 
only asks incidentally whether the 
psychological doctrines more or less 
implied in either of those systems 
are really sound. His aim is rather 
to clear the argument and to bring 
into relief the precise issues involved 
in the debate, than to state a rival 
or a harmonising theory of his own. 
And as one consequence, the ten- 
dency of the book is somewhat 
sceptical, as a dialogue of Plato is 
sceptical. We have been in labour 
for a satisfactory definition of 
morality, and cannot get delivered 
of any consistent result. A certain 
reconciliation, indeed, is suggested 
as possible between two schools 
which have long been at war; but 
Mr. Sidgwick himself seems, so far 
as I understand, to leave off in 
what to most minds would be an un- 
comfortable, though to him perhaps 
it is an enjoyable, attitude. He is 
face to face with an insoluble anti- 
nomy: and his last sentence is, that, 
on a certain hypothesis, ‘the pro- 
longed effort of the human intellect 
to frame a perfect ideal of rational 
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conduct is seen to have been fore- 
doomed to inevitable failure.’ In 
that case moral philosophers will 
be able to go on puzzling themselves 
for ever, with no more danger of 
any final yes or no terminating their 
doubts than if they were trying to 
invent perpetual motion. 

It is not easy to give within any 
reasonable limits a fair criticism of 
such a performance. The whole 
book represents good hard thinking. 
Mr. Sidgwick never throws away a 
word upon superfluous illustration 
or irrelevant rhetoric. Once only 
does he deviate from the tone of 
passionless discussion into a brief 
burst of something like rhetoric. 
This exceptional gush of feeling 
occurs, When he is arguing that 
selfishness is destructive of happi- 
ness. But he seems characteristically 
to repent of his momentary lapse 
into what might be taken for an 
appeal to the feelings, and adds a 
note to say that we are not justified 
in stating this doctrine ‘as univers- 
ally true,’ inasmuch as ‘some few 
thoroughly selfish people appear at 
least to be happier than most of the 
unselfish.” I shall be content, 
for my part, to follow out, more 
or less consistently, a particu- 
lar thread of reasoning which ap- 
pears here and there in Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s elaborate web of logic, and 
to consider how far its soundness 
or weakness affects his general con- 
clusions, 

There is one set of questions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has refrained 
from examining, though they would 
give ample room for his ingenuity. 
He tells us that he assumes that 
there is something which, under 
any circumstances, it is ‘right or 
reasonable’ to do; an assumption 
which he finds in all ethical treatises. 
I confess, however, that I should 
like to see a judicial investigation 
of several preliminary questions. 
Has ‘right’ the same meaning as 
reasonable? Are all the feelings 
or judgments which we class to- 
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gether as moral of the same kind 
and generically different from all 
other feelings? What is the proper 
sphere of morality? Does it include 
all conduct, so that, as Mr. Sidgwick 
seems to say, there is a right and a 
wrong in every case, or are many 
actions indifferent? Where is the 
point at which ethical considerations 
shade off into prudential or esthe- 
tical? Is not my feeling the same 
when I blush at being detected in a 
lie as when I blush at missing fire 
with a witticism ? Why, then, is one 
proceeding called immoral, another 
imprudent, and a third simply 
ridiculous ? Do all the various 
codes by which we are bound, 
the strictly legal, the religious, the 
code of public opinion, of honour, 
of fashion, or of the particular pro- 
fession or clique to which we belong, 
appeal to the same sentiments ? if 
not, which of them are entitled to 
be called moral? and why? Ido 
not ask these questions as suggest- 
ing that a coherent answer is im- 
practicable or even difficult; but 
because I have a suspicion that 
many people would answer them 
differently, and that in the difference 
of the possible answers lies the ex- 
planation of somedifferences between 
Mr. Sidgwick and myself. I sus- 
pect that the popular classification 
assumed in the word moral is often 
incoherent and inconsistent; and 
that a scientific morality would 
therefore require to be based upon 
psychological and social data, which 
we too often overlook. 

If I were to make a general 
criticism upon Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book, it would be that his method 
is too purely metaphysical. He 
investigates moral questions by 
starting from definitions rather 
than from observation; and as- 
sumes too easily, as I think, the 
unity and simplicity of our concep- 
tions of morality. I believe, for 
example, that this difference in the 
point of view is at the bottom of 
my first unequivocal disagreement 
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with Mr. Sidgwick; and I must 
say a few words upon it, though, if 
the experience of ages may be 
trusted, very few converts are likely 
to be made from either party. It 
is the good old interminable con- 
troversy about free will, which in- 
variably turns up in all these 
arguments, though we may declare 
it to be irrelevant, to be insoluble, 
or to present no difficulty whatever. 
I would willingly pass by on one 
side on any of those pretences, and 
shall only touch upon one special 
argument, which leads to some 
further reflections. 

Mr. Sidgwick, here as else- 
where, has the merit of stating 
fairly the position of his anta- 
gonist. He tells us that the 
cumulative argument in behalf of 
determinism is ‘so strong as almost 
to amount to complete proof.’ But, 


after stating it very clearly, and 
obviating certain popular objections, 
he informs us that, strong as it is, 
it seems to be ‘ more than balanced 
by a single argument on the other 


side, the immediate affirmation of 
consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate volition.’ Mr. Sidgwick 
eannot distrust his ‘ intuitive con- 
sciousness that in resolving after 
deliberation he exercises free choice 
as to which of the motives acting 
upon me shall prevail.’ An appeal 
to consciousness is, of course, the 
staple argument upon this side of 
the question. It is the answer of 
the metaphysician to the empirical 
psychologist. If consciousness 
makes a deliberate affirmation which 
contradicts all other arguments, we 
must, I fear, be leftin Mr. Sidgwick’s 
state of mind, oscillating between 
two irreconcilable modes of 
thought. But what is the question 
which consciousness answers thus 
emphatically. Sometimes the ad- 
vocate of free will falls into 
a familiar paralogism which has 
often been exposed. From his con- 
sciousness that he can do what 
he wills, he infers that he can will 
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what he wills; from the fact that 
his actions will, within certain 
limits, follow his wishes, he infers 
that his wishes are themselves arbi. 
trary. But Mr. Sidgwick does not 
lead us round this old circle of argu- 
ment. The question, as he states it, 
is simply this: given my character 
and my internal circumstances, does 
my action follow? Could anyone 
who knew both those sets of condi- 
tions foretell my volition, or is 
there ‘a strictly incalculable ele- 
ment’ init? Mr. Sidgwick, there- 
fore, holds that his consciousness 
informs him that there is a strictly 
incalculable element. Given the 
man and the conditions, the action 
is still a matter of chance; of chance, 
in the sense that, as a matter of fact, 
the event varies when theantecedents 
are fixed. Now to the argument 
when thus stated, the answer seems 
to be simple; namely, that con- 
sciousness is not an adequate judge. 
Mr. Sidgwick himself states the 
fact which shows that it is not ade. 
quate. A great many of our acts, 
he says, are done unconsciously. It 
would perhaps be better to say that 
a great part of every action is done 
unconsciously. We judge of the 
character of all men except our- 
selves, says Mr. Sidgwick, on the 
principle of causation by character 
and circumstances. It is not be- 
cause we can, in any case, account 
entirely for their actions, any more 
than we can account entirely for 
any other phenomenon. After cal- 
culating as carefully as possible the 
initial velocity of a bullet, and the 
circumstances of its flight, we can 
only predict its fall within certain 
limits. We do not assume that the 
unexplained residuum is due to the 
bullet’s possession of free will, or to 
the objective existence of chauce. 
Wesimply recollect that there were 
small forces which we could not 
accurately measure, and whose 
effect was therefore incalculable. 
We follow precisely the same method 
in dealing with our fellows. Know- 
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ing less of their motives, the margin 
of uncertainty is wider, but we set 
it down to our ignorance, not to an 
essentially arbitrary elementintheir 
actions. From any change in a 
man’s conduct, not due to an ex- 
ternal change, we infer with per- 
fect confidence a change in some 
element of character beyond our 
scrutiny. If a good-tempered man 
becomes peevish, we suppose that 
he has the gout ora toothache; not 
that a mysterious power called 
free will has taken to playing unac- 
countable pranks. We ask him what 
is the matter; or, in other words, 
what is the cause of his change? 
Why should we argue differently 
about ourselves? Why, it would 
seem because we tacitly assume 
that in this case there can be no 
unknown elements of character. 
We know ourselves, we are con- 
scious of our own motives, and 
therefore, if our conduct varies, 
we are entitled to deny the new 
element which we. unhesitatingly 
assume in our neighbours. We 


ascribed this uncaused change to 
choice and boast of our free will. 
And yet the commonest experience 


refutes the assumption. I get up 
one morning out of temper. Per- 
haps I can no more say why I am 
out of temper than the epigram- 
matist could tell why he disliked 
Dr. Fell. Perhaps, after fumbling 
about in my mind for a long time, 
Idiscover that somebody told me 
the day before that an eminent 
critic had called me dull; and the 
wound was festering when I had 
forgotten the reason. Meanwhile I 
dress without knowing what I am 
doing, I shave whilst [ am think- 
ing over an ethical problem; I 
come down to breakfast like Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s automatic friend, 
in obedience to impulses which 
never rise to consciousness. Ihave, 
perhaps, to make up my mind 
whether I shall make an offer 
of marriage or buy a new coat. 
The reasons are so equally balanced, 
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that I toss up a coin in the less 
serious case. Feeling that proceed- 
ing to be undignified in the more 
serious matter, I do what is equiva- 
lent to tossing up in my own mind, 
and call it an act of free will. 
There is no difficulty in the pro- 
cess. When a man throws a coin 
into the air, the action is irregular 
because he cannot regulate the dis- 
charge of nervous force so that his 
hand and arm shall act with abso- 
lute regularity. Now the brain is, 
on any hypothesis, the instrument 
by which I think, in this sense at 
least, that its co-operation is essen- 
tial to thought. When I start a 
volition, the result depends as much 
upon the physiological condition of 
the brain, as the nature of the elec- 
tric discharge depends upon the 
condition of the battery. My brain, 
in short, acts the part of such a 
battery, and as I can only measure 
roughly the primary impulse of 
thought, and can only make an in- 
direct guess at the condition of the 
brain, it follows that there is an 
‘incalculable’ element in my voli- 
tions. But it is incalculable in the 
sense that I am as unable to calcu- 
late all the conditions, as to cal- 
culate the forces which act upon the 
tossed coin; but not at all in the 
sense that a being of the necessary 
powers of calculation, and informed 
of all the conditions, would be less 
able to calculate than in the case of 
the coin. It is chiefly the confu- 
sion of these two propositions which 
gives rise to the illusion of a free 
will as opposed to the universality 
of causation. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s appeal to the con- 
sciousness is, therefore, an appeal 
to a judge not in possession of the 
necessary facts. That little thread 
of conscious thought of which we 
think when we talk of the ‘ego,’ 
includes generally but a part, some- 
times an insignificant part, though 
sometimes it may be the whole, of 
the elements which determine our 
actions. Wecannot say, therefore, 
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that the internal conditions are not 
changed because those internal con- 
ditions, of which consciousness takes 
cognisance, are not changed. Free 
will, in Mr. Sidgwick’s sense, means 
a break in the chain of causation. 
All other analogy is against such 
an interruption ; and consciousness 
cannot declare that there is a break, 
because consciousness does not see 
all’ the links of the chain. Mr. 
Sidgwick would perhaps say that 
I have not represented him fairly. 
Consciousness is not, according to 
him,a mere historical register, which 
appears to record changes of voli- 
tion unaccompanied by a change of 
motive. Its testimony is given ‘in’ 
the moment of deliberate volition. 
But how is the testimony given? 
If I interrogate the only conscious- 
ness to which I have direct access, 
its whole testimony appears to me 
to be this—namely, that I can ima- 
gine various volitions as taking 
place without imagining any change 
of motive. But as this must mean 


without any change of conscious 


motive, it seems to me that con- 
sciousness is simply reaffirming the 
facts already admitted. I rehearse 
the various possibilities simply by 
repeating former experiences; and 
add nothing to the knowledge given 
by observation. The illusion, there- 
fore, if illusion there be, depends 
upon this, that consciousness takes 
itself to be omniscient when it is 
not; and altogether ignores the co- 
operation of what one may call the 
anonymous factors of volition. The 
strength of these convictionsexplains 
why it is easier to get rid of other 
such illusions than of one which 
seems to be bound up in the inmost 
recesses of our thoughts. 

I must remark, in passing, that 
one result of this view seems to be 
scarcely appreciated by Mr. Sidg- 
wick. He admits that a determinist 
can give a definite and intelligible 
meaning to such a word as ‘ desert ;’ 
I should add, that a determinist 
gives the only intelligible meaning. 
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‘Desert,’ on the free will hypothesis, 
seems to me to be a self-contradic- 
tory assertion. 

I must pass on, however, to an- 
other question, nearly connected 
with this. Mr. Sidgwick discusses 
the statement common to Mr. Mill 
and other utilitarians, that, as the 
will is always determined, so the 
cause which always determines it is 
pleasure. We desire a thing, it is 
said, in proportion as it is pleasant. 
To this it has been replied, by 
Shaftesbury and many later writers, 
that if pleasure means whatever 
attracts the will, the statement is 
tautclogical; and that if pleasure 
means some special kind of sen- 
sation, it is untrue. Mr. Sidg- 
wick dismisses the first meaning 
of pleasure upon this ground, and 
proceeds to argue that other things 
besides ‘ agreeable sensation’ may 
attract the will. The ordinary 
examples may serve to explain the 
point. I eat, it is said, because 
I am hungry, not because I look 
forward to the pleasure of eating. 
I do good because I love virtue, 
not because I calculate upon that 
reflected glow of agreeable self- 
complacency which attends the con- 
sciousness of a virtuous uct. The 
distinction sometimes appears to be 
refined, but I think that it points 
to a real and important fact. Ifwe 
ask, in short, why a man eats his 
dinner, the reply would be very 
complex if it were perfectly exhaus- 
tive. He eats it, in the first place, 
because he is accustomed to eat 
it, and because nine-tenths of our 
actions are more or less automatic. 
He eatsit, again, because theattempt 
to resist this unconscious impulse 
would be productive of pain. We 
are like bodies moving along an 
accustomed groove partly by the 
mere momentum previously acquired 
and partly because the slightest de- 
viation produces an instant pressure. 
There ishere, perhaps, a little puzzle: 
how, it might be asked, can the dis- 
comfort operate when it is not felt ? 
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We are kept in the course, not by 
the pain of an actual spur, but by 
the non-existent pain which would 
operate if we tried to leave the 
course. The answer, so far as 
an answer is necessary, is given, 
I think, by the fact just noticed, 
that many impulses control us which 
never emerge into consciousness. 
I walk through a room avoiding 
collision with tables and chairs, 
though I may be so deeply plunged 
in a controversy with Mr. Sidg- 
wick that the contingency of a 
collision and its consequent pain 
never emerges into consciousness. 
It is not a paradox buta plain truth 
that my actions may be guided by 
a tacit reference to possibilities of 
pain and pleasure when I never 
contemplate them distinctly. The 
dinner bell moves me partly as it 
would move an automaton. The 
fear of a pang of hunger moves 
me, though I am not conscious of 
it; I am moved by a kind of ani- 
mal instinct, which may possibly 
be distinguishable from these im- 
pulses; and, finally, I act to a 
certain extent as a conscious being 
more or less deliberately reflecting 
upon the consequences of eating. 
In regard to this last set of im- 
pulses, it appears to me to be true, 
and 1 think that Mr. Sidgwick 
agrees, that the pleasantness of eat- 
ing is the sole element of attraction, 
and its painfulness the sole element 
of repulsion. Itneed not, of course, 
be observed in detail that, by the 
help of association, that which is an 
aid to pleasure becomes an aid in 
itself; for this would be granted by 
all moralists. The statement, then, 
would appear to be that, so far as 
man is a being impelled by motives 
clearly revealed to consciousness, his 
will is determined by pleasure and 
pain; but that in a very large part 
of our lives mere blind instinct, or 
habits developed in the life of the in- 
dividual or inherited from his ances- 
tors, determine his actions without 
any such conscious motives. The im- 
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pulse to virtue may or may not bea 
separate impulse from the various 
subsidiary passions of benevolence, 
sympathy, courage, and so forth. 
But, in any case, there is nothing 
peculiar to the moral feeling in the 
circumstance that it may become a 
dominating impulse, although our 
minds do not contemplate the plea- 
sure of saying, at some future time, 
what a good boy Iam! The good 
man does a kind action as he eats 
his dinner, from a complex variety 
of motives, in which habits, and 
what we call instinct, very fre- 
quently play an important part. 
Here I believe that Iam in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Sidg- 
wick. But I have insisted upon 
the point, because it introduces a 
more general remark. The diffi- 
culty of this, and some other ques- 
tions, seems to arise in great measure 
from the relics of certain metaphy- 
sical assumptions which were almost 
universally accepted in the days of 
Clarke and Butler. Without at- 
tempting an accurate statement of 
a theory which appears in various 
forms, I may venture to say that we 
find in their writings some such 
assumptions as the following: The 
soul, as they assumed, was a kind 
of spiritual atom. Its substance 
was perfectly simple; or, as Butler 
calls it, ‘ indiscerptible,’ and there- 
fore immortal, because incapable of 
resolution into simpler elements. 
Its essence was thought ; and it was 
a question to be argued on @ priori 
grounds, whether it could cease to 
think, even in sleep; and whether 
a cessation of consciousness would 
not imply a destruction of individu- 
ality. It wasthe one vital force which 
moved the unit mass of the phy- 
sical organism. Thethought of which 
it was the vehicle, was that thread 
of conscious reflection which joins 
together our lives, though, as I have 
said, we cannot now regard it as 
containing all our motives. Further 
the human soul, as distinguished 
from the mere animal soul, being 
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essentially rational, the thought 
was generally assumed to be a kind 
of endless chain of reasoning or 
syllogizing. Each conclusion might 
become a motive; or, as was said, 
the ‘last act of the judgment’ was 
the necessary antecedent of that 
volition which moved the body. 
This incessant stream of argument 
might, of course, be erroneous in 
any degree; and it was natural to 
assume that, as each action repre- 
sented the conclusion of some rea- 
soning process, the virtuous action 
in some way represented valid 
syllogisms and wicked actions faulty 
syllogisms. The difficulty of mora- 
lists of this school was to draw the 
line satisfactorily between intellec- 
tual error and vice ; as the difficulty 
of the utilitarians was to distinguish 
between selfishness and virtue. 
Various difficulties arose from a 
theory which thus denied the ex- 
tremely complex character of human 
nature. Thus, for example, the 
doctrine excludes the possibility of 
an unconscious motive ; and there- 
fore, as we have seen, makes it 
difficult to understand the determi- 
nation of motives. Or, again, it 
seemed to follow that as we are 
frequently not conscious of any deli- 
berate calculation of pleasure in 
determining upon our actions, the 
soul must be determined by some 
motive, differing from pleasure in 
kind: by logic or by virtue con- 
sidered in themselves, without any 
reference to ‘agreeable sensation.’ 
And, again, it led to what Mr. 
Sidgwick calls the ‘fundamental 
paradox of egoistic hedonism,’ 
though I should add that he solves 
it in a manner sufficiently in har- 
mony with my own. The paradox 
is this : that as ‘ pleasure only exists 
as it is felt, the more we are con- 
scious of it the more pleasure we 
have ;’ whereas experience teaches 
us that knowledge and feeling 
are in some sense antagonistic ; or 
that, by attending too much to our 
pleasures we diminish their inten- 
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sity. The difficulty arises from the 
assumption of the absolute unity of 
consciousness. If knowing that we 
are happy is the same thing as being 
happy, there is an obvious contradic- 
tion in supposing that an increase 
of knowledge diminishes happiness. 
If the soul is self, and the essence 
of the soul is in knowing, to in- 
crease consciousness of happiness is 
the same thing as to increase the 
knowledge that we are happy. But 
if the fundamental assumption is 
unfounded, if consciousness is in 
reality a highly complex instead of 
a perfectly simple process, the diffi- 
culty disappears. The feeling may 
be intense, though the intellect be 
guiescent or too much occupied to 
think about the emotion. I can 
believe in the happiness of an oyster, 
though I suppose that oyster has 
no reflective faculties whatever, and 
can therefore suppose that part of 
my nature which I share with the 
oyster to be happy when the ‘ mind’s 
eye’ is closed; and I can equally 
hold that an intellectual pleasure is 
greatest when the mind is too much 
absorbed in contemplation to affirm 
its own happiness. The question is 
one to be decided by experience, 
though there are some obvious diffi- 
culties in bringing the matter to the 
test of experience. But I can see no 
absolute logical bar to an egoist ac- 
cepting even the doctrine of utter 
self-sacrifice. The ordinary ten- 
dency of egoism has, of course, been 
very different; but if it could be 
proved to me that I should be hap- 
piest by entirely suppressing all cal- 
culations of my own interest, and 
abandoning myself to the life of the 
severest ascetic, selfishness would 
prompt me to set about the task at 
once. There is, I think, no real 
contradiction in saying that such 
calculation proves that I ought not 
to calculate. It is merely to say 
that, having once marked my course 
on the chart, I had better throw 
away my instruments; or that, as 
seeing may be proved to give more 
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pleasure than pain, I had better put 
out my eyes. If to be happy is dif- 
ferent from knowing myself to be 
happy, then I may wisely give up 
the knowledge to gain the sensa- 
tion. 

There is another conclusion from 
the metaphysical assumption which 
is of more importance. If the soul, 
or ‘thinking principle,’ is always 
drawing up syllogisms, and if hap- 
piness be the only determining mo- 
tive, the conclusion or ‘last act of 
the judgment’ would always be in 
the form, this or that action will 
make me happiest. And by ‘me’ 
is meant this indissoluble unit 
which survives all changes, which 
will be the same a thousand years 
hence as now, to which a minute of 
happiness at the end of an indefinite 
period should, in the eye of reason, 
be of precisely the same value as a 
minute of happiness now. There- 
fore the course is reasonable which 
gains for me the maximum of hap- 
piness, however distributed. The 


argument seemed conclusive to many 
moralists, and gives the philosophi- 
eal foundation for what Mr. Sidg- 


wick calls egoistic hedonism. It is 
agreeable to find a writer who dis- 
tinguishes emphatically between 
this doctrine and that of utilitari- 
anism, with which it is so often and 
persistently confounded. I fear that 
he is himself too much tainted with 
utilitarianism to gain for his protest 
the respect which it deserves. And 
yet there seems to be a formal con- 
tradiction between the doctrine 
which regards the happiness of the 
individual, and that which regards 
the happiness of the race, as the 
sole end of moral conduct. The 
strong point of the former or egoistic 
theory is the appearance of logical 
consistency, and even Mr. Sidg- 
wick, whilst repudiating it as de- 
grading, seems to be impressed by 
its appearance of flawless rotundity. 
Good unmitigated selfishness has an 
almost appalling coherency, which 
makes it a hard nut to crack. One 
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flaw, however, may be at once de- 
tected. The statement may be either 
psychological or ethical. It may be 
said ‘a man cannot help acting with 
a sole view to his happiness,’ or ‘a 
man ought to act with a sole view 
to his happiness.’ Without now 
asking what ‘ ought’ means in this 
last connection—a rather difficult 
question—I may observe that the 
other meaning seems to be the 
commonest. The ethical view is, 
in that case, superfluous. If, as 
Bentham seems to have thought, a 
man’s own happiness is his only 
possible motive, it matters little 
whether it is also the right motive. 
To tell us that we ought to have 
altruistic impulses would, on that 
supposition, be as absurd as to tell 
us that we ought to have wings, or 
that we ought not to obey the laws 
of gravitation. Nor do I think that 
any moralist who believes in the 
possibility of unselfish instincts, 
denies their propriety. The chief 
question, therefore, is whether, as a 
matter of fact, they are or are not 
possible. The answer would not, I 
think, be much disputed by any 
modern psychologist. Hume’s ar- 
gument against the selfish theory 
is sufficiently decisive. He remarks 
substantially that the theory, if it 
means anything, means that every 
motive must of necessity terminate 
in our own personal interest. If 
any impulse of a purely altruistic 
kind can be shown to exist, the @ 
priori argument is refuted and be- 
comes a mere question for experience 
to determine how great a part such 
impulses perform in our nature, 
If it is true, that is, that the pros- 
pect of my suffering a toothache 
fifty years hence does not affect 
my mind as powerfully as the 
prospect of a thousand of my fellow- 
creatures being tortured to death 
to-morrow, I must allow that there 
is some unselfish instinct in my 
nature. What the proportion may 
be between the interest which I 
take in my own future and the 
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interest which I take in the fu- 
ture of my fellow-creatures is a 
question to be decided simply by 
experience. In fact, as Hume also 
remarks, we find unselfish instincts 
even amongst animals, as in the 
love of a female for its offspring. 
It is hard to suppose that reason 
quenches those instincts, and shows 
us simply that the brutes were fools 
for their pains. Reason is the 
faculty which enables us to take 
into account the distant and the 
future; according to this argu- 
ment, it would really exhort us to 
attend exclusively to our own future 
and to that which immediately con- 
cerns us. The woman will no longer 
die for her child, because she will 
calculate that the pain of losing it 
is, on the whole, overbalanced by 
the chances of pleasure, if she con- 
tinues to live. Whether reason does 


preach this lesson is a question 
which will meet us presently ; but 
that, as a matter of fact, the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the pure selfish- 


ness of all our actions is unfounded, 
seems to be as plain as any conclu- 
sion which rests upon evidence. 
The argument will meet us once 
more at the critical points of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s book. 

Mr. Sidgwick, in fact, guides 
us through a long investigation to 
bring us face to face with selfish 
reasoning, and would then half 
admit that itis unanswerable. His 
discussion of the intuitive and 
utilitarian methods tends to the con- 
clusion that they may be fused 
into theory, but that when this con- 
summation has been effected, the 
contrast between the egoistical 
doctrine and its now united 
rivals stands out more forcibly 
than ever. Here is the knot to be 
untied; but before trying my 
hand at that difficult task, I must 
say a few words upon the supposed 
reconciliation. The intuitional me- 
thod, according to Mr. Sidgwick, 
may take three different forms. The 
first assumes an internal monitor, 
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which says of each individual action, 
this is right or this is wrong. The 
second supposes that we have an 
intuitive perception of a certain list 
of moral axioms, which may be 
compared to the primary axioms 
of mathematics, and which are 
given us by common sense. The 
third attempts to discover one 
fundamental and undeniable 
principle from which the various 
minor truths of morality may be 
deduced by rigorous logical process. 
Passing over, for the moment, this 
last and, Mr. Sidgwick holds, most 
philosophical form of intuitionism, 
each of the others appears to me 
to express a certain truth, We 
assume certain moral rules on the 
ground of common sense; and we 
have an instinct which guides our 
judgment of particular actions. I 
may admit the general maxim that I 
ought to speak the truth, without 
always attending to any ulterior 
reason, and perhaps without being 
able to assign any conclusive reason. 
I may again feel ashamed when I tell 
a lie, without even referring to the 
general maxim about speaking the 
truth. There are, however, as Mr. 
Sidgwick remarks, three questions 
about such intuitions which are 
frequently confused. We may 
argue as to their existence, their 
origin, or their validity. One 
school of intuitionists assumes that, 
if a moral rule is accepted by the 
common sense of mankind, it has a 
kind of supernatural authority and 
must be regarded as an ultimate 
truth. Inaseries of careful and ela- 
borate chapters, Mr. Sidgwick gives 
his reasons for rejecting this con- 
clusion. Taking the chief moral ax- 
ioms in turn, he shows, by a minute 
analysis, that they have not those 
characteristics of clearness, self- 
evidencing power, consistency, and 
universality which mark a pri- 
mary truth. I cannot give even 
an example of this argument, of 
which the general nature is easily 
conceivable. To examine the 
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origin of these maxims by an 
historical method is beyond Mr. 
Sidgwick’s purpose. Such an ex- 
amination would probably bring 
into much greater distinctness the 
fact that our so-called moral intui- 
tions are of a singularly complex 
character ; and show atevery point 
traces of the social, religious, and 
political stages through which the 
race has passed, They fail, there- 
fore, to exhibit a close coincidence 
with utilitarian conclusions; as, 
indeed, the utility of a given rule, 
though a main element in securing 
its acceptance, has been far from 
the sole element. Roughly speak- 
ing, however, they represent the em- 
pirical conclusions of the race as 
to the rules which are most con- 
ducive to its happiness. The 
paramount importance of main- 
taining a moral law, even though 
far from ideal perfection, is 
acknowledged by utilitarians ; and 
as it has led intuitionists to confer 
upon them a supernatural character, 
the intuitionist and the utilitarian 
may thus beinasense reconciled ; the 
utilitarian admitting the authority 
of the rules, subject of course to 
rational revison, and the intuitionist 
admitting that their origin is to be 
explained on the principles of 
evolution. 

The question, however, remains, 
whether these rules, however they 
have come to light, may not be 
exhibited as deductions from some 
undeniable first truth. The process 
would be analogous to that exhi- 
bited in other inquiries. In the 
physical sciences we discover by 
degrees the more general formule 
under which we range the doctrines 
to which mere empirical observa- 
tion has enabled us to approxi- 
mate roughly; and the general 
truth once discovered enables us to 
define more precisely the subsidiary 
formula, and to get rid of the in- 
congruous elements with which it 
was at first associated. Can we find 
such a truth in the case of ethics ? 
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And what, we may ask, is the 
general nature of the truth at which 
we are thus arriving? A utilitarian 
would say that to frame a scientific 
code of morality, we must have a 
complete calculus of happiness. 
You must be able to say, that is, 
what are the ultimate laws which 
determine the consequences of our 
actions in regard of their ‘ felicific’ 
(I use a word coined by Mr. Sidg- 
wick) quality. The formula that 
morality implies the pursuit of the 
greatest a of the greatest 
number will then enable you to 
draw up the moral code. The in- 
tuitionist substitutes the psycholo- 
gical for the sociological view. He 
would say that we require a com- 
plete theory of human nature. We 
must, therefore, discover what is 
the nature and function of the 
moral sense, and we can then dis- 
entangle its genuine utterances from 
the confused clamour of evil pas- 
sions. Thereis nothing necessarily 
antagonistic in these methods. 
Hutcheson, for example, the first 
systematic exponent of the moral 
sense doctrine, was also the first 
man to lay down Bentham’s sacred 
formula. According to him there 
was a kind of pre-established har- 
mony, in virtue of which the moral 
sense always pointed out the line 
of conduct which in fact was most 
productive of happiness. Mr, Sidg- 
wick says that the result of this 
teaching was to distract attention 
from the ‘objectivity of duty;’ 
and quotes Hutcheson as inno- 
cently asking, ‘ why the moral sense 
should not vary in different human 
beings as the palate does?’ Naw, 
innocent as the question may be, 
I am disposed to ask it myself, and 
even to reply that, as far as I can 
judge, the moral sense does vary 
like the palate. I can understand, 
indeed, that such a reply has an 
objectionable sound; but I do not 
think that the consequences when 
fairly stated conflict with the ‘ ob- 
jectivity of duty’—at least, if I 
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rightly understand ‘ objectivity.’ 
Mr. Sidgwick returns to the point 
more than once. ‘If I say,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘this smell is sweet, and 
another it is not sweet, the two 
judgments apparently conflict, and 
yet neither of us would accuse the 
other of error,’ which, he proceeds 
to argue, would not be the case 
with ethical differences. Now I 
very much fear that, if I was the 
‘other,’ I should distinctly accuse 
Mr. Sidgwick of error. If I found 
a man sniffing with delight the 
odour of a London sewer, I should 
unhesitatingly say that his olfactory 
sense was perverted. It is true 
that I cannot say that ‘sweet’ re- 
presents to me the same sensation 
as it does to Mr. Sidgwick; and 
still less, I venture to think, can I 
say that ‘good’ or ‘ beautiful’ re- 
presents the same emotion. But 
if a man cannot distinguish the 
smell of a drain from the smell 
of a rose, or if he prefers the 
drain to the rose, I unhesitatingly 
infer disease. In fact, it is curious 
to observe how a kind of quasi- 
moral judgment grows up in such 
cases. I know an estimable person 
who would be more shocked if I 
avowed a preference of sweet to 
dry champagne than if I avowed 
an occasional tendency to intoxica- 
tion. The code of the gowrnet pre- 
sents a striking analogy to the code 
of the moral philosopher; and if 
his act bore more directly upon 
ordinary human happiness, I suspect 
that heresy in matters of meat and 
drink would be speedily condemned 
like heresy in religion. Nor is 
the sentiment altogether irrational. 
The simple preference of one taste 
to another may connote marked 
differences in the health or sensi- 
bility of the organ. A love of 
sweets, it has been said by a great 
authority, shows a nature which 
has not yet lost its childish inno- 
cence. I will take, however, a less 
offensive, and perhaps more in- 
structive, example. The sense of 
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hearing should, on Mr. Sidgwick’s 
hypothesis, give us no more objec- 
tive result than the sense of 
smell, I like this sound and you 
like that; we can neither accuse 
each other of error. Suppose, now, 
that I, being an absolutely unmusical 
person, had made such a remark to 
Handel. You, I might have said, 
are shocked by a discord; I like 
discord just as well as harmony; 
you prefer tweedledee to tweedledum; 
I am perfectly impartial. Would 
Handel have been left without an 
answer? He would, I rather 
imagine, have replied in substance 
that my incapacity showed a greater 
dulness of sense. If I had denied 
this, he would have observed that 
all persons who had a certain faculty 
agreed in their judgment of har- 
mony and discord, and found one 
pleasant and the other disagreeable. 
If I had replied, you are begging 
the question and inferring that 
people hear better because they 
prefer certain sounds, and that the 
sounds are preferable because the 
best hearers prefer them, he would 
have appealed to objective facts. 
He could have shown mathemati- 
cally that when the number of 
vibrations of two strings bore cer- 
tain relations, the sounds produced 
were harmonious, and in other cases 
discordant. Ishould therefore have 
been forced to admit that a good 
ear could instinctively recognise 
certain qualities of sound which 
could be proved by other means to 
have an objective existence. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to 
say that, in this case, the ear of 
Handel gives results which are 
confirmed by his senses of seeing 
and touching, whereas my ear is 
incapable of appreciating relations 
perceptible by my other senses. 
But, at any rate, I should have to 
admit my inferiority or to deny 
that a fine ear was a_ blessing. 
Against this last doctrine Handel 
wouldof course urge all the pleasures 
which are obtainable by music. If 
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I were absolutely deaf, I must take 
his statements on trust, but if I had 
some rudimentary sensibility I could 
more or less appreciate and under- 
stand him. 

If we apply this analogy, it will 
appear, I think, that a belief in the 
moral sense need not make morality 
in any dangerous sense ‘subjective,’ 
though it implies what cannot be 
denied, thatthe judgmentof morality 
varies widely with the individual. 
Perhaps there are some harmonies 
in the nature of things, the percep- 
tion of which gives intense delight 
to a man of fine moral sense, whilst 
they are but dimly perceived by his 
more obtuse fellows. But it does 
not follow that the thick-skinned 
man denies them because he cannot 
perceive them. There is, it is true, 
this important difference; the mo- 
ralists have not yet been able to 
discover, and in all probability they 
will never be able to discover, laws 
analogous to the mathematical 
theorems of music. A good action 
has often been compared to a beau- 
tiful harmony ; but a man is more 
complex than a piece of catgut, and 
the vibrations of his brain and 
nerves follow more intricate laws. 
Still, it would not be altogether 
fanciful to assume that there is 
some real analogy between the two 
cases ; and that part at least of the 
pleasure derivable from a virtuous 
action depends upon the play of 
underlying forces whose secret we 
cannot penetrate. I think, indeed, 
that the ordinary principles of 
judgment imply some such tacit 
hypothesis. There is, as Mr. Sidg- 
wick occasionally observes, a close 
relation between our esthetic and 
our moral sentiments which would 
be an interesting subject for fuller 
discussion. We assume a kind of 
standard in art. In music we take 
it for granted that Mozart and 
Handel are better judges than we; 
in painting we judge people by 
their agreement with Titian or 
Raphael ; and in poetry, we believe 
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that the supreme excellence of 
Shakespeare or Dante is not, in the 
ordinary sense,a mere matter of 
taste. If I do not enjoy some great 
author, I assume, for my part, 
that I am stupid, not that the 
world is wrong. I am as convinced 
that any scientific test—if such a 
test could be applied—would prove 
Shakespeare’s incomparable supe- 
riority to Tom Moore, as I am that 
a similar test would prove the sun 
to weigh more than Venus. In 
moral questions I imagine that we 
frequently judge in the same way. 
We recognise the moral beauty of 
an action before we even think of 
its utility. As a sculptor might 
design forms which. combined the 
highest degree of strength and 
activity; or an architect discover 
the best constructive arrangement ; 
though in the mind of each the 
utility of the forms might occupy a 
subordinate place to beauty; so a 
man of moral genius perceives the 
laws which are in fact most con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind, 
though he neither has made nor 
could make any calculation of con- 
sequences. The ideal standards of 
perfection which have influenced 
the character of mankind have been 
constructed by a process which re- 
sembles, if itis notidentical with, the 
process of poetry or art. The in- 
stinct outruns thereasoning process, 
and jumps at conclusions which 
reason reaches by elaborate engineer- 
ing works. Reason itself teaches us 
to be guided by this divining power, 
when we cannot work our prepared 
logical formule. If a given form 
or sound is pleasing to all men 
whose eyes and ears have reached 
a certain pitch of sensibility, we 
may infer that the pleasure probably 
corresponds to some harmony too 
fine for our balances and micro- 
scopes. And similarly, if qualities 


which are obviously good—strength 
of understanding, quickness of sym- 
pathy, and so on—are generally 
combined with certain moral quali- 
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ties, we have a strong reason for 
assuming at once that those quali- 
ties have their hidden uses. And 
thus, in all moral teaching, there is 
an element of instinct or intuition 
which should be respected until ra- 
tional inquiry has distinctly exhi- 
bited itsnature. We may agree up 
to a certain point with Hutcheson. 
The moral sense does, in fact, 
point to the line of greatest hap- 
piness. There is a harmony be- 
tween the voice of conscience and 
the general interest of mankind. 
We should part from Hutcheson 
when he declares the moral sense 
to have a kind of transcendental 
authority; for in that case we should 
be liable to take a prevailing pre- 
judice for an eternal truth. And 
we may show that the harmony is 
not, properly speaking, pre-esta- 
blished; except so far as it ex- 
presses the balance of the various 
forces which maintain the life of 
the social organism. 

And hence we may infer the 


general nature of the process by 


which the intuitionist and the 
utilitarian theories may be ultimately 
fused. We must distinguish be- 
tween the cause and the reason of 
an opinion. In an ideally perfect 
intellect the two would be identical. 
The logical demonstration of a doc- 
trine would be the only thing which 
would cause us to believe it. But 
as mankind are not as yet perfect 
reasoners, the two seldom coincide. 
Logic goes for very little in the 
acceptance of an opinion, and all 
manner of irrelevant motives for a 
great deal. Only in the long run, 
and as we take in a great number 
of people, does the reasonableness 
of an opinion become a more im- 
portant element in inducing its 
acceptance, because it is permanent 
and uniform, whilst the other motives 
may be temporary and conflicting. 
Now the existing moral code at 
any time is the result of a great 
number of different causes, and the 
moral sense is probably the name 
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of several heterogeneous feelings. 
Some moral rules are recognised 
because their utility is clear; some 
are due to our intuitive instinct of 
moral beauty; many represent a 
compromise which has been struck 
out between the selfish interests of 
different people; some are tradi- 
tionary doctrines which have been 
generated by extinct a of so- 
ciety; some are, perhaps, due to 
accidental associations of ideas ; and 
some may be corollaries drawn with 
more or less accuracy from religious 
doctrines more or less reasonable in 
character. In all these cases, it may 
be, there is some reference, ex- 
plicit or implicit, to considerations 
of utility; but it does not seem 
possible, without a great distortion 
of language, to maintain that in 
every case the affirmation, ‘This 
is right,’ includes or implies the 
affirmation, ‘This is conducive to 
the greatest happiness.’ Indeed, 
the indignation with which many 
moralists repudiate the doctrine 
altogether is a sufficient proof that 
it cannot be consciously present in 
many minds. But it is equally 
clear, as Hume showed in the admi- 
rable argument further worked out 
by Mr. Sidgwick, that the utility 
of moral rules has been the cause, 
though not the conscious reason, of 
their acceptance. Mankind have 
often felt their way blindly; and 
when fancying themselves to be 
acting in obedience to their own 
selfishness or to some supernatural 
and inscrutable motive, have really 
been acting for the general utility. 
In his discussion of utilitarianism, 
Mr. Sidgwick gives a good many 
illustrations of this principle. The 
code actually existing, though 
reached by a very different process, 
approximates to that which a utili- 
tarian would have devised; and 
he may hope that at some future 
time the approximation will be- 
come coincidence. Meanwhile he 
will have solved the problem sug- 
gested by the intuitionist when he 
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has shown how the multifarious 
processes of social and intellectual 
development have generated the so- 
called intuitions and given authority 
to those which were in fact useful. 
The mysterious harmony between 
our condition and our instincts will 
then have received all the explana- 
nation of which it is capable. 

Mr. Sidgwick would, I imagine, 
agree generally with these state- 
ments; but he has another mode of 
reconciling intuitionism and utili- 
tarianism. I must say something 
of his conclusions, though I con- 
fess frankly that I speak with 
some nervousness, For here we are 
treading by the side of certain 
metaphysical gulfs, into which a 
single false step may precipitate us ; 
and I am sensible that a struggle 
with Mr. Sidgwick would be only 
too likely to send one or both of 
the combatants into that bottomless 
abyss. I have, indeed, a certain 
difficulty in catching his meaning, 
which is due, not to any fault in his 
writing, nor, I would hope, to stu- 
pidity of my own of more than 
ordinary intensity, so much as to 
the familiar fact that thinkers belong- 
ing to different schools, or even to 
different sections of the same school, 
are always liable to be at cross- 
purposes. However, treading care- 
fully and avoiding unnecessary 
digression, I will endeavour to state 
Mr. Sidgwick’s conclusions and 
my own view. Following in the 
steps of Clarke and Kant, and re- 
fing away certain crudities of 
expression, he concludes finally that 
we have two fundamental moral 
intuitions: ‘ First, that nothing can 
be right for me which is not right 
for all persons in similar circum- 
stances; and secondly, that I can- 
not regard the fulfilment of my own 
desires or my own happiness as 
jintrinsically more desirable (or more 
to be regarded by me as a rational 
end) than the equal happiness of 
anyone else.’ 

will take the formule separately. 
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The first, I may remark, is liable to 
be misunderstood, if taken without 
further explanation. It does not, 
with Mr. Sidgwick at least, mean 
to assert that the same moral law 
is necessarily true for men and 
women, blacks and whites, old men 
and babies. That may or may not 
be the case. He only asserts that 
if the action be not right for a per- 
son in other circumstances, ‘ the 
difference of circumstances must 
contain the ground and reason of 
the difference in the moral character 
of theaction.’ Further, ‘ difference 
of circumsfances must be taken to 
include difference of nature and 
character—in short, all differences 
beyond the individuality of the 
individual.” I confess that when 
I come to ‘the individuality of the 
individual,’ an individuality which 
does not include his specific differ- 
ences from other individuals, but 
only his numerical identity, my 
head begins to swim. It is too 
ethereal a conception to be easily 
grasped by thick brains; and similarly 
when, in discussing his second for- 
mula, Mr. Sidgwick tells us that 
it means that the fact that I am I, 
or that he is he, is to make no differ- 
ence in the objective desirability 
(whatever that may be) of my or 
his happiness, I fear that I am 
breathing air too thin for me. I 
am at first disposed to say, If you 
mean that law must be the same 
for you and me, the proposition is 
false ; if you only mean that, if I 
were you, I should be subject to 
the same laws as you, you are merely 
making an identical proposition. 
Mr. Sidgwick, however, has neither 
of those meanings; and, upon 
making another effort, I begin to 
see light. The first proposition, 
says Mr. Sidgwick, ‘is a necessary 
postulate of all ethical systems, 
being an expression of what is in- 
volved in objective rightness and 
wrongness in conduct.’ If it isa 
necessary postulate of all ethical 
systems, it cannot help us to recon- 
AA 
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cile any two, and might perhaps be 
dismissed from this argument ; but 
I should go a step further. So far 
as it is a ‘necessary postulate,’ it 
seems to be consistent not only 
with all forms of intuitionism and 
utilitarianism, but also with the de- 
nial that there is any real distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. I 
hold, of course, that there is such a 
distinction, just as much as there is 
a distinction between black and 
white, but I deny that we can arrive 
at it by this d@ priori intuition. We 
could not know that black differed 
from white, except from the testi- 
mony of the senses, and we could 
not know that right differed from 
wrong except from the testimony 
of the emotions. If we were purely 
reasoning beings, without any emo- 
tional nature, it seems to me that 
right and wrong would be meaning- 
less phrases. 

I will try, however, to exhibit 
what I conceive to be the true 
meaning of Mr. Sidgwick’s conclu- 
sions. It must be admitted by 
everybody that there are certain as- 
sumptions implied in all reasoning. 
I need not ask whether they are 
properly to be regarded as intui- 
tions, as truths given by universal 
experience, or as postulates which 
we cannot avoid in the actual pro- 
cess of reasoning. It is clear, in 
any case, that we have to assume 
the existence of other conscious 
beings than ourselves, and to as- 
sume the uniformity of the order of 
nature. If the world be a dream 
of my own, I must still argue as 
though it were a reality. If there 
be interruptions to the order of na- 
ture, my reasoning is so far para- 
lysed before it can move a step. 
Hence it follows at once that my 
feelings, however trifling or how- 
ever important, would be produced 
in other conscious beings, under the 
same circumstances, if they precisely 


_ * This is “perhaps inconsistent with Mr. 
is not my concern. 
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resemble me, and would vary only 
in so far as they differ from me, 
Otherwise it would follow that dif. 
ferent consequences might result 
from the same antecedents, which 
is contrary to the fundamental pos. 
tulate.? Whether my nose is tickled 
by a straw, or my heart crushed by 
grief; whether I judge a fly to be 
a yard from my face, or perceive 
the truth of the laws of gravitation, 
I must assume that the same 
thoughts and feelings would in the 
same case present themselves to 
others, modified only by the differ. 
ences of their physical or mental 
organisation. This then is not 
specially an ethical postulate or in- 
tuition any more than it is mathe. 
matical or chemical. It is a uni- 
versal truth implied in every possible 
branch of inquiry. It has just as 
much to do with morality, and is 
as little confined to morality, as the 
principle of the ‘excluded middle.’ 

Moreover, it is consistent not 
only, as Mr. Sidgwick says, with the 
acceptance of any ethical system, but 
with the repudiation of all ethical 
systems. It follows, indeed, that any 
moral feeling of which I am con. 
scious would exist in my fellow- 
creatures under similar circum. 
stances. So would the most tran. 
sitory taste or fancy. If I-think of 
a hippogriff in a certain way, others 
would have the same conception 
modified by their various idiosyn- 
crasies, And the ‘objective’ cha- 
racter of morality no more follows 
than the objective character of a 
hippogriff, unless you merely mean 
by calling it ‘objective’ to signify 
that the same thought or feeling 
will be found in other minds than 
my own. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that an ambiguity in the 
use of that unfortunate word pro- 
duces the confusion upon this sub- 
ject. The only senses in which ] 
can suppose a man to maintain the 
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‘subjectivity’ of morality are 
senses which would make ‘sub- 
jective’ equivalent to fluctuating, 
illusory, or unimportant. It has 
been said, for example, though it 
has hardly been seriously main- 
tained, that morality is a mere 
fashion, which changes arbitrarily 
at different times and places ; it has 
been said that it is an illusion, in 
the sense that it is merely a selfish 
feeling presented in a new mask: 
or again, that it is a mere matter of 
taste, which may be gratified or 
otherwise without more important 
results than other superficial fancies. 
Such doctrines, I imagine, are easily 
refutable by an appeal to experience, 
but cannot be refuted by a direct 
application of the postulates in ques- 
tion. They would prove indeed 
that morality cannot vary ‘arbi- 
trarily ’ in a sense incompatible with 
the uniformity of nature; but can- 
not prove that morality may not 
vary with different races of men 
as widely as the fashion of 
cutting the hair or dressing. Or 
again, the postulates would prove 
that the feeling of which I am con- 
scious, or an analogous feeling would 
be found in other men under the 
same circumstances; but they do 
not prove that the difference between 
this feeling and pure selfishness 
may not be an illusion produced by 
mere change in the external associa- 
tions. So far then as Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s postulate is true, it seems to 
meto apply to all sciences, and so 
far as it bears upon morality, it is 
perfectly consistent with the denial 
of every property which renders 
morality valuable. 

The second proposition appears to 




































































































































lp B me to be of similar character. Mr. 
he Sidgwick says that it is the funda- 
». mental proposition of utilitarianism. 





To clear up this point, I must ask 
what is this fundamental proposi- 
tion. Mr. Sidgwick’s proposition 
is that I am not to regard my own 
happiness as intrinsically more 
desirable than the equal happiness 
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of anyone else. Of course, the 
same caution.is to be applied here 
as before. Mr. Sidgwick does not 
mean that the happiness of St. John 
is just as desirable as the happiness 
of Judas Iscariot ; but that we are 
not to regard the ‘ individuality of 
the individual.’ And he identifies 
this with Bentham’s theory that each 
one is to countforone. Bentham’s 
meaning may be perhaps made a 
little clearer by comparing happi- 
ness to a material currency. His 
theory was that the condition of 
society was the best in which there 
was the greatest quantity of such 
coinage, irrespectively of the dis- 
tribution. If, for example, a hun- 
dred people hada thousand pounds of 
happiness, their state would always 
be better than that of an equal popu- 
lation who had only nine hundred 
pounds’ worth ; whether in the first 
case each man had ten pounds, or 
half of them had fifteen pounds 
a piece and the other half only five. 
Now this doctrine obviously assumes 
the truth of the postulates already 
considered. It assumes, that is, 
that happiness is a real thing, which 
does not change its nature by 
the mere fact of its distribution; 
so that two similar individuals in 
similar circumstances may _ be 
assumed to be equally happy. So 
far, however, we have not advanced 
a step towards utilitarianism. We 
are merely stating the most general 
of all truths in particular terms. 
We are stating in regard to the 
special phenomena of happiness 
what holds of all phenomena what- 
ever. It may be added that, as 
in every conceivable moral system 
happiness has to be considered in 
one way or another, the postulate is 
equally necessary for all systems. 
How then is the next step to be 
made? Mr. Sidgwick says that 
the happiness of all men is ‘ intrinsi- 
cally desirable’ in the same degree. 
What is meant by desirable ? Hap- 
piness, as we have seen already, is 
the object of all desire. When then 
AA2 
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we say that equal amounts of hap- 
piness are equally desirable, do we, 
in Pope’s words, 


Say more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 


The virtue of the phrase, it is obvious, 
must be in the word ‘ intrinsically ;’ 
but I confess that the word seems to 
me tocoveran unintentional evasion. 
I cannot form to myself any con- 
ception of a thing as ‘ desirable,’ 
except in so far as it is desirable to 
some definite person or persons. 
That happiness is desirable seems to 
me to bealmost tautologous. Itmeans 
merely that happiness is desired by 
each individual. When I add that 
the general happiness is desirable, I 
still am only saying that if every- 
body is happy more desires will be 


gratified. To say that each person 


‘ought to’ desire the general hap- 
piness would—in every sense—be 
still really tautologous. By ‘ ought’ 
I mean obedience to the moral law; 
by the moral law* I mean that 
body of rules the observance of 
which secures the greatest sum of 
happiness. To say, then, that a 
man ought to desire the general 
happiness is to say that a desire 
for the general happiness prompts 
a man to obey the rales which se- 
cure the general happiness. And I 
am unable to find any other mean- 
ing in the words. 

How, then, should I ‘ prove’ 
utilitarianism ? Happiness is the 
end; observance of the law is the 
means. I can prove that the end 
exists, or, if Mr. Sidgwick prefers, 
I know it intuitively, or as a neces- 
sary postulate. I know that there 
is such a state as happiness. I can 
prove again in detail by experience 
that the various special rules of 
morality contribute to that happi- 
ness. And, finally, 1 know by ex- 
perience that most people do, in 
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fact, desire the general happiness 
sufficiently to prompt them to take 
within certain limits the necessary 
means for the desired end. If you 
ask me to prove anything more, I 
admit my incapacity ; but I add that 
I cannot see what more there is to 
be proved. As metaphysicians have 
thought that the utility of a poli. 
tical institution was not a sufficient 
reason for loyalty without a social 
contract; they naturally think that 
the utility of a moral law is in- 
sufficient unless you can show that 
to deny its validity is to fall into 
a contradiction in terms. 

And here I come to the final 
question which Mr. Sidgwick dis- 
cusses, and which is connected with 
the most important of all questions. 
Unluckily it brings out what is, I 
fear, an irreconcileable difference 
between Mr. Sidgwick and myself. 
I am glad that if my view is wrong 
it seems to me at least to lead to a 
less sceptical conclusion. The ques- 
tion which has always more or less 
puzzled utilitarians is, what are 
your sanctions? How do you pro- 
pose to make men moral? I may 
say at once that it is impossible for 
me to give here what I hold to be 
an adequate answer. In general 
terms, 1 should say that the ques- 
tion can only be answered by ex- 
perience ; and that experience does 
not give one definite categorical 
reply. It appears to me that the 
sanctions must vary widely accord- 
ing to the intellectual stage of man- 
kind. There have perhaps been 
periods at which a belief in the old- 
fashioned hell was absolutely ne- 
cessary. There may be a period, if 
the positivists are right, at which 
an organised public opinion will be 
sufficient to enforce the moral code 
without an appeal to further mo- 
tives. The discussion becomes re- 
ligious, psychological, and _histo- 


* I note the fact that I do not mean the actually existing moral law of any give? 
society, but that law which I desire to see accepted. 
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rical, and as such Mr. Sidgwick 
ses it by, and I willingly follow 
i canenele. 

But there is another point of view 
from which the problem may be 
considered, and which Mr. Sidg- 
wick considers—though I confess 
that I do not quite follow him—to 
be one of great importance. The 
question which he asks may per- 
haps be stated thus: can we show 
moral conduct to be reasonable ? 
After fusing intuitionism and utili- 
tarianism, the old difficulty crops 
up undiminished. It is reasonable, 
so our intuitionists please to tell 
us, to do what is right as right, 
and to desire the general happi- 
ness. But then it also seems to 
be reasonable for each man to 
desire his own happiness. These 
two principles are left at issue on 
the last page; and as I do not be- 
lieve in Mr. Sidgwick’s utilitarian 
intuitions, he will perhaps think 
that I ought to be an egoistic 
hedonist. I will try to show why I 
am not. 


Two schemes of conduct, says 
Mr. Sidgwick, may be suggested ; 


each of which is apparently 
‘reasonable,’ and which yet lead 
to irreconcileable results. I have 
felt all along that in this con- 
ception of the ‘reasonableness’ of 
conduct, considered as an alternate 
end, there lies the real difference 
between Mr. Sidgwick and myself. 
I must try to bring it into clearer 
relief. Mr. Sidgwick seems to 
regard it as possible that all moral 
law should be represented as a 
series of logical deductions from 
some one or two self-evident pro- 
positions. To me it seems to be 
obvious that a really scientific body 
of moral doctrines would imply a 
scientific psychology and sociology. 
We cannot know what to do in this 
world till we know what we are 
and what itis. Starting from the 
thin air of abstract propositions 
you can never get within reach of 
the tangible earth. The process 
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by which ontologists affect to per- 
form that feat always reminds me 
of the old story about the man who 
made excellent soup with a stone 
and some hot water. He simply 
asked leave to flavour his soup by 
shredding into it a few scraps of 
meat and herbs, and the result was 
excellent. By a metaphysical 
sleight of hand of the same kind, 
philosophers contrive to flavour the 
colourless element of abstract logic 
with ingredients really derived from 
experience of the concrete. To 
elaborate a moral philosophy by 
such methods seems to me to be 
just as hopeless as to elaborate a 
science of medicine in the same 
way. In medical as in ethical 
science we have a body of rules, of 
the utmost importance to health. As 
they were discovered before phy- 
siology was born, and by purely 
empirical methods, the very absence 
of a definite logical groundwork 
might seem to give them a kind of 
mysterious and independent an- 
thority. Further inquiry will, no 
doubt, tend to establish them in the 
main, as to modify them in parti- 
cular points. But I do not think 
that any real advantage would be 
gained by announcing as first prin- 
ciples the objectivity of sanitary 
rules or the intrinsic desirability of 
physical comfort. It might be im- 
portant to announce that the object 
of medicine was tu procure health, 
if some previous superstition had 
sacrificed sanitary considerations 
to some prejudice which called itself 
divine, because it was not reasonable. 
But even that formula would be 
useful rather as defining the end of 
our researches, than as an axiom 
from which the laws could be 
deduced by a direct method. If 
such an attempt were made, I 
think that we might fall into a diffi- 
culty analogous to that of which 
Mr. Sidgwick speaks. The exist- 
ence of a disease would appear to 
involve a contradiction, and we 
should find that the body, so far as 
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diseased, was a concrete embodi- 
ment of unreason. 

To desert an analogy which is 
yet, perhaps, something more than 
an analogy, I come to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s statement. Right and 
reasonable conduct, he says, are 
synonymous. I have some difficulty 
in understanding what is meant by 
conduct which is reasonable, unless 
by it is meant conduct which is con- 
sistent, and which does not assume 
the truth of some inconsistent pro- 
position. Reason must, as it seems 
to me, have some materials to work 
upon, whether provided by the senses 
or the perceptions. Reason in itself 
seems to me to be reason in vacuo— 
avery good thing, it may be, but 
incapable of affecting human con- 
duct. But, at any rate, when con- 
duct is called reasonable, it must, I 
think, be meant that it is reasonable 
in regard to the agent. Otherwise 
it would seem that the same con- 
duct would be reasonable for men 
and beasts, angels and devils. The 
difficulty, then, which troubles Mr. 
Sidgwick seems to resolve itself 
into this: is it reasonable for an 
immoral agent to be moral? If 
there is a devil—an agent the law of 
whose being is the hatred of good 
—can it be reasonable for him to 
love good? Or if we suppose men 
to exist who are absolutely devoid 
of benevolent motives, can it be 
reasonable for them to be unsel- 
fish? In spite of all intuitions to 
the contrary, it seems, says ;Mr. 
Sidgwick, to be ultimately reason- 
able to seek one’s own happiness. 
In popular language, it is true, this 
seems to be obvious. All self-re- 
garding morality is enlightened 
prudence ; and most of the rules of 
extra-regarding morality would be 
obeyed on purely prudential grounds. 
A man is not wise who declares 
war upon his species. But if we 
look a little closer, the maxim re- 


‘ Mr. Sidgwick notices this question, but does not decide it. 
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quires qualification. Reason, in my 
view of the case, is not, properly 
speaking, a faculty which can di- 
rectly prompt to action.‘ It is the 
faculty by which we recognise 
truth. It tells us what are the con- 
sequences of our actions, and the 
conditions by which we are bound. 
It lays down a map of the country, 
but does not induce us to follow one 
route rather than another. A full 
intelligence without emotion would 
be absolutely quiescent in an eternal 
Nirvana. We act simply because 
we feel. We take the shortest road 
because we desire something at the 
end; not because we know that two 
sides of a triangle are longer than 
the third. I therefore call a man 
reasonable when he lays down an ac- 
curate and consistent map of the 
world or of his little province; but 
his path must be determined en- 
tirely by bis emotions. They are 
ultimate facts, which are no more 
to be explained by reason than the 
ultimate cause of gravitation. A 
man who loves will move in one 
way, as a man who hates will move 
in another, as a stone will fall south- 
wards at the North Pole, and north- 
wards at the South. And we only 
call one conduct more ‘ reasonable’ 
than another, in so far as some 
people’s passions lead them to 
take inconsistent courses, or their 
defect of intelligence leads them to 
go north when they mean to go 
south. Thus though ‘right’ im- 
plies ‘ reasonable,’ as it implies con- 
sistency, it does not coincide with 
reasonable. A devil might be per- 
fectly reasonable, though perfectly 
wicked. He would recognise with 
absolute clearness the nature and con- 
sequences of his actions, and there- 
fore he would act wickedly. Reason, 
then, may lead different people to 
act in diametrically opposite ways. 
This seems to Mr. Sidgwick to be 
contradictory. I think it the expres- 
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sion of one of the most obvious and 
universal of facts. The contradic- 
_ tion, in short, which Mr. Sidgwick 
discovers between different courses 
of conduct, both of which are 
equally reasonable, comes to this: 
First, he regards that conduct to be 
reasonable which would be approved 
by a perfectly impartial spectator, 
that is, by a being whose views 
would not be coloured by his own 
passions. This leads, as he says, to 
intuitional utilitarianism, or, as I 
should say, to pure Godwinism. 
Then he says that that conduct is 
reasonable which would be pursued 
by a man of private affections, but 
elevated above considerations of 
time. Any equal period of existence 
would be equally valuable to him. 
And thence, as it seems to be ob- 
vious that at each moment a man 
does what’ pleases him best, we arrive 
by a kind of integration at the con- 
clusion that that course will please 
him best which gives him the great- 
est net result of pleasure. Between 
two such people there is of course an 
inevitable contradiction. As Mr. 
Sidgwick cannot find any mode of 
deciding which of these conceptions 
represents reason in the abstract, he 
is in a hopeless dilemma. Such a 
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dilemma awaits anybody who thinks 
that reason can explain its own pri- 
mary data, instead of reconciling the 
inferences from them. Meanwhile 
I am content to say that neither case 
represents any actual human being. 
Reason, on my view, necessarily pro- 
duces different results when we start 
with different motives, just as rea- 
son brings out different concla- 
sions if we start from different 
evidence. The fact that people ul- 
timately agree in mathematical con- 
clusions proves that their primary 
intuitions are the same, or at least 
analogous. The fact that they dis- 
agree in moral conclusions proves 
that their primary instincts are dif- 
ferent. The resulting discord proves 
only that the universe is in this 
sense an embodiment of unreason, 
that it is full of conflicting impulses. 
That is a fact which willbe explained 
when we know the origin of evil. 
To me the difficulty seems to be only 
a reflection upon the mirror of meta- 
physics of the indisputable truth 
that mankind is engaged in a per- 
petual struggle for existence, with 
the consequent crushing out—as we 
must try to hope—of the weakest 
and the worst. 
Lestig STEPHEN. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


Y earliest recollection of the 
stage dates from the time, in 
the early part of this century, when I 
was a little boy at school in a small 
town in Warwickshire. 
a suburb had been fitted up for 
a company of strolling players. 
With feelings of curiosity and won- 
der, I and some of my schoolfellows 
often ran to this barn, to read the 
bills posted on the doors, try to 
peep into the interior, and gaze 
at the actors and actresses who en- 
tered or emerged. Well do I re- 
member their pale faces, lank forms, 
easy hilarious manners, and some- 
what showy, shabby-genteel attire. 
We looked at them with great ad- 
miration ; they appeared to belong 
to a world very different from ours, 
and we pictured to ourselves the de- 
light of those fortunate mortals who 
could gain admission to the play- 
house and see them perform. 

One day two of the actors known 
to us by sight passed through our 
playground to call on the vicar, our 
schoolmaster, and our excitement 
was great in speculating on their 
errand, At dinner our master an- 
nounced to us that he had bespoken 
a play, and that on the evening of 
its performance we should all be 
taken to see it. I can recall my 
sensation on awakening on the morn- 
ing of that day; those pleasurable 
flutterings at the heart which came 
with the revived consciousness of 
a promised treat, now close at hand. 

The play was Richard 1II. 
Probably in the acting, and in every 
other respect, the representation 
was extremely poor. But to my in- 
experienced mind neither faults nor 
deficiencies were visible, and no- 
thing detracted from the interest 
with which I attended to the plot 
and language of the tragedy. Be- 
sides, I had more than once been 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and the name 
of the great bard was a house- 
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hold word. Bosworth-field, too, 
was within a few miles of my birth- 
place, and in the last scenes of the 
play whatever thought—unabsorbed 
in the action—may have glanced 
to the place where it occurred, 
had probably more colouring from 
local memories than from the art 
of the scene-painter. This first 
experience of play-acting, in the poor 
little makeshift theatre, was a great 
enjoyment ; became firmly fixed in 
my memory, and an often recurring 
subject of my dreams. 

My second visit to a theatre hap- 
pened when I was between eight 
and nine years of age. My parents 
took me with them to the metro. 
polis, travelling from Leicestershire 
with their own carriage and horses. 
Whilst in London I often went to 
the stables, as I had been in the 
habit of doing at home, to see the 
horses and chat with my friend and 
patron, John the coachman. He 
entertained me now by talking 
about the sights and wonders of the 
town, and one day he asked me if I 
should like to go with him to the 
play and see the famous Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Eager for the pleasure, I soon 
asked and obtained permission, and 
one fine spring afternoon, by the 
side of the stalwart and kind-hearted 
man, trotted merrily from Bolton 
Street to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where we were amongst the first to 
post ourselves before the doors of 
the ‘two-shilling gallery.” When 
these at last opened, John half 
dragged me up the many flights of 
steps, and we succeeded in gaining 
front seats. I remember the motto 
—‘ Veluti in speculum ’—over the 
proscenium, and John’s being grati- 
fied by his young master telling him 
the meaning of the Latin words. 
The play was Macbeth, with Mrs. 
Siddons the tragic heroine. My 
attention soon became especially 
fixed on her acting. I have never 
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forgotten the clear and sonorous 
tones of her voice, her stately move- 
ments, nor, in the sleep-walking 
scene, the thrilling way she uttered 
the words, ‘Out, damned spot, 
out!’—the action of her hands 
being as if she were washing them. 
Young as I was, the mental anguish 
she displayed in this scene appalled 
me, and made my blood almost cur- 
dle. Ican remember, too, the part 
of the stage where she stood, and 
all the seemingly spell-bound move- 
ments of her body. The scenery 
of the play, and even the witches, 
made comparatively little impres- 
sion on me. Some after-piece fol- 
lowed the absorbing tragedy, but 
everything connected with that has 
faded from my memory. 

The third time I went to the 
theatre was in the winter of 1815-16. 
My father then resided in London, 
and one night he took me with him 
to Lord Byron’s private box at 
Drury Lane, placing me in front so 
as to give me the best view of the 
performance. The box was on the 
stage, to the right of the audience. 
Again the play, though this time not 
Shakespeare’s, was a striking one, A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, with Ed- 
mund Kean in the part of Sir Giles 
Overreach. Soon after the play had 
begun, Lord Byron, then one of the 
committee of management of Drury 
Lane Theatre, came into the box. 
My father bade me rise to give him 
my seat, but he insisted on my keep- 
ing it, and as he did so I remarked 
the sweetness of his smile. Recall- 
ing to mind that smile in after 
years, I could not help believing 
there must have been much kindli- 
ness in Lord Byron’s nature; so 
slight a thing often is enough to 
bias our judgment of others. 

Itwas the first time I had seen Lord 
Byron, of whose renown as a poet I 
had latterly heard much, and my 
boyish curiosity was excited, though 
naturally [had but imperfect concep- 
tions of his genius. His pale face, 
glossy and curly dark hair, and 
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handsome and most expressive fea- 
tures, irresistibly attracted my gaze; 
in fact, ievenhout the evening he 
fascinated me quite as much as did 
Kean. Lord Byron several times left 
the box and returned to it. He was 
present there during the scene where 
Sir Giles Overreachis unmasked, and 
in his fary, and choking, as it were, 
with rage at finding himself foiled, 
tears away the collar from his 
neck. Kean’s acting, I remember, 
made me tremble; my attention 
was riveted ; and as he stood near 
our box, with his face turned to- 
wards it (perhaps because he 
knew Lord Byron was there), it is 
no wonder I was deeply affected. 
When the play was at an end I 
heard Lord Byron, in lively conver- 
sation with my father, highly extol 
the acting of Kean; and J remem- 
ber, too, his remarking, that ‘ the 
youngster’ had felt his power. 

As Lord Byron sat opposite to 
me, I could not, as I have said, help 
gazing much at him, particularly 
when the curtain was down, as 
if under a fascination, in a way that 
I should not have ventured to do 
had I been older. His beautiful and 
animated face was full of attraction, 
and I noted with admiration the 
longitudinal wrinkles which, when 
conversing with my father, he 
frequently threw up on his brow. 
They seemed to me at my age so 
beautiful that, before I went to bed 
that night, I tried before a looking- 
glass to produce similar wrinkles 
in my own forehead, and felt dis- 
appointed at the want of success. 

We remained in Lord Byron’s 
box till the end of the performances. 
The play, which had interested me 
so much, was followed by a farce, 
the name of which I have forgotten. 
I only recollect that Mrs. Mardyn 
acted in it, aug that she was very 


sprightly, graceful, and handsome. 
Subsequently I heard reports men- 
tioned in my father’s house that 
Lord Byron not only greatly ad- 
mired, but, for a newly married 
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man, paid too much attention to this 
fascinating actress, This piece of 
scandal, however, my father believed 
to be baseless. Yet, after the separa- 
tion of Lord and Lady Byron, I 
remember seeing a caricature in 
which the poet was represented 
near to an open door, with one arm 
round the waist of Mrs. Mardyn, 
the other extended towards his 
wife, as if bidding her adieu ; whilst 
from his mouth escaped the first 
two lines of the well-known verses, 
‘Fare thee well,’ &c. Lady Byron 
was on the further side of the picture, 
with her baby in her arms, and 
being led by her father, dressed as 
a top-booted country squire, to an 
opposite door. 

My first three visits to theatres, 
of which I am able only to give this 
meagre and pallid account, never- 
theless formed episodes of my early 
life. The impressions received 


were vivid, and have never died 
from my memory. Now, I may say 
with Iago, ‘I am nothing if not 
critical ;’ but in those early days 


the mind was naturally more recep- 
tive than reflective. Conscious, in 
later years, that my early impres- 
sions of the stage stamped definite 
pictures on my brain, have afforded 
me much food for after-thought, 
and contributed to the formation of 
my taste, I have often asked myself 
what would have been the effect 
if, instead of classical plays, I had 
been taken to theatres, as boys now- 
a-days generally are, to see some 
of our modern entertainments; for 
instance, glittering and senseless 
burlesques, with their grotesque and 
often gross actions, and to listen to 
vulgar jokes and tasteless puns. 
When recalling to mind, further, 
these first three visits to theatres, 
as also many others in London 
that soon followed — at a time 
when grand scenery and elaborate 
stage effects were not held to 
be of such importance as at 
present—I cannot but share the 
opinion of those who maintain that 
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too much value may be attached to 
the getting-up of plays. By crowd. 
ing the stage with supernumeraries 
in processions, dances, &., even in 
plays of Shakespeare, instead of the 
pleasure derivable from their repre- 
sentation being enhanced, the atten- 
tion from essential beauties and 
good acting is to a considerable 
extent withdrawn. 

From the time when, from Lord 
Byron’s box, I first saw Edmund 
Kean, my education having been 
continued at home, I had frequent 
opportunities of visiting Lonécu 
theatres. The reading, too, in which 
I most delighted was that of dra- 
matic works. Besides Shakespeare, 
my father’s library contained the 
works of Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
dramatists, all of which I read with 
avidity, often fancying myself acting 
some of the characters, and thus, 
perhaps, was better prepared than 
most boys of my age for relishing 
dramatic representations. 

From 1816 to 1825 I frequently 
went to the two ‘patent theatres’ 
and to the ‘little summer theatre’ 
in the Haymarket, and saw all the 
most celebrated actors and actresses 
in those years, and in all, or 
nearly all, their principal parts. 
John Kemble I well remember as 
Coriolanus, Cato, Cardinal Wolsey, 
King John, and as Penruddock in 
The Wheel of Fortune. He seemed 
to me a very grand and powerful 
actor, perfect in all his parts. 
Perhaps he most interested me as 
Wolsey and King John. Mrs. 
Siddons I saw once more (in 1816) 
when she acted the part of Queen 
Catherine, her brother John playing 
Cardinal Wolsey. The visit to 
Covent Garden that evening made 
a great impression on me. Charles 
Kemble did Falconbridge to perfec- 
tion, his fine figure and manly 
bearing suiting him well for that 
character; and Miss O'Neill wasa 
very touching Lady Constance. | 
have seen Stephen Kemble once, as 
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Falstaff, looking the character better 
than he acted it ; and Mrs. Charles 
Kemble in several comic parts—a 
good actress, but at that time best 
suited where stoutness of figure 
was no disadvantage. 

Miss O’Neill I have repeatedly 
seen on the stage, and in nearly all 
her principal tragic parts—as Lady 
Constance aforesaid, as Juliet, as 
Isabella, Belvedera, Mrs. Haller, 
and Jane Shore. She may not 
have been so grand as Mrs. Siddons 
in some of the parts which both 
these actresses have undertaken, 
but for pathos and tenderness Miss 
O'Neill can scarcely have been sur- 
passed by any actress. A more 






















































































































































































fascinating and touching Juliet was, 
. perhaps, never seen ; and indeed in 
r all her principal characters she 
h strongly enlisted one’s sympathies. 
g I have seen her too in less serious 
s, parts ; for instance, with much plea- 
n sureas Katherine in The Taming of 
ww the Shrew—in which play Charles 
id Young acted with her, as Petruchio, 
ly most admirably—and also as Lady 
3’ Teazle. In the latter part, excepting 
’ in the later scenes, she did not in- 
he terest me particularly, having seen 
08 Miss Brunton in the same part 
or with more pleasure. The School for 
ts. Scandal on the whole has probably 
as never been better performed than 
ey; in the days alluded to. Charles 
‘2 Kemble and Young were admirable 
red representatives of the characters of 
rful ] Charles and Joseph Surface, and 
rts. W. Farren acted Sir Peter Teazle 
.as © perfection. In all three the 
rs. ] bearing of polished gentlemen was 
16) [| Conspicuous, and whilst Charles 
reen [ Kemble fully represented his cha- 
ying ‘ter, in animal spirits, open- 
| to i heartedness, and wit, Young was 
nade | quite as effective for the ease and 
arles  tefined speciousness he displayed 
rfec- | 2 the part of Joseph. 
anly § . All the performances just men- 
that @ Yoned were at Covent Garden 
vasa lheatre, but I also frequently 
“ visited its rival,‘ Old Drury,’ and 





saw Edmund Kean in all his prin- 
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cipal parts ; especially remembering 
him in Richard IIIL., Othello, Mac- 
beth, Lear, Shylock, Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, Bertram, and, as already 
mentioned, Sir Giles Overreach, He 
thoroughly realised all the characters 
I have seen him perform, and by 
giving in certain scenes the freest 
expression to his inspirations of the 
moment, he often aroused his 
audiences to an extraordinary pitch 
of enthusiasm. Although small in 
stature, his limbs were well pro- 
portioned, his face handsome and 
expressive, his eyes full of fire. 
More than once I have seen him at 
Drury Lane as Othello—in which 
part he displayed much pathos— 
and Charles Young at the same 
time as Iago. The latter performed 
his part with such life-like ease, 
and brought out the satirical and 
humorous featuresof itso admirably, 
that, in the earlier scenes, one 
could hardly help regarding the 
clever villain with feelings akin to 
liking. It is not possible, I think, 
that any other actor in the part of 
Iago could ever have displayed 
more perfectly than Young the 
consciousness of superior intellec- 
tual power, contempt for others, 
and wickedness of purpose, yet 
masked withal by the semblance of 
honest candour. One could well 
understand how Cassio and Othello 
were as wax in the hands of so 
specious a villain. I once saw Kean 
and Young at Drury Lane reverse 
their parts in this tragedy, but with 
less satisfaction. 

Kean was likewise admirable in 
comic parts, I liked him particularly 
in The Honeymoon; and on his benefit 
nights I have seen him as Paul in 
Paul and Virginia, as Sylvester 
Daggerwood, and I once saw him 
dressed and dance as a harlequin, I 
think in an afterpiece called the 
Admirable Crichton, and had thus an 
opportunity of admiring the re- 
markable grace and agility of his 
bodily movements. 

Macready I have also many times 
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seen at each of the ‘ patent theatres,’ 
and on the boards of the Hay- 
market. Although neither his face, 
figure, nor voice well suited him 
for some of the tragic parts he 
undertook—for instance, Romeo and 
Hamlet—yet his acting of Hamlet 
was very intellectual and good, and 
as Othello he affected me almost as 
much as Kean had done, and cer- 
tainly looked the character much 
better. As Beverley, too, as William 
Tell and as Gambier in The Slave he 
was very effective. In 1841, when, 
after nine years’ absence, I was 
again in England for a short time, 
{ saw him act once more ; this time 
at the Haymarket, as Claude Mel- 
notte in The Lady of Iyons. On 
this occasion Miss Helen Faucit 
acted with him, and was very 
effective and fascinating as Pauline. 
I was not only much moved myself 
by the acting of these two, but I 
remarked the great effect it pro- 
duced on the feelings of the audience 
in general. Only a true conception 


of his parts, earnestness of purpose, 


and high histrionic art could enable 
an actor to make such impressions 
on an audience as Macready was 
capable of making ; though, at the 
same time, there was a certain 
mannerism—though quite original 
—in his style of acting, and his 
movements and postures were often 
far from graceful. Nevertheless in 
impassioned moments he always 
greatly fixed the attention, and 
enlisted the sympathies of the 
audience by his force and pathos. 
Like the Kembles and Charles 
Young, Macready was noted, in 
private life, as well as on the stage, 
for gentlemanly bearing. I have 
not had the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, but with Charles Kemble and 
Young I have had many opportu- 
nities of agreeable intercourse. 
When I think of the other actors 
and actresses whom I have seen in 
early life, am almost bewildered 
by the number and variety of my 
recollections. I am. unable, how- 
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ever, to do much more than recall 
to mind general impressions of their 
powers, and the pleasure I have 
derived from the performances of 
their famous parts. Elliston, Dow- 
ton, Munden, Emery,—each of these 
was gifted with a well-marked indi- 
viduality, and a special power of 
pleasing. Elliston, I remember 
particularly as Archer, in Beaua’ 
Strategem ; as Young Rapid, in Cure 
for a Heartache; as Rover, in Wild 
Oats; and as Vapid, in The Drama- 
tist. Although he was no longer 
young at that time, yet the ease and 
buoyancy of his acting were still 
truly remarkable. As Archer, his 
acting must have been almost as 
captivating as, by all accounts, that 
of Garrick had been in this part. 
Dowton played in more solid and 
gravely humorous parts, and indeed 
for more lively and mercurial, 
neither his mental gifts nor his 
figure would have suited him. I 
particularly remember him as Dr. 
Cantwell in The Hypocrite, represent- 
ing the sensual pretender to godli- 
ness with great fire and unction. 
Having seen M. Bressant in London 
(in the spring of 1871) in thecharac- 
ter of Tartuffe, and compared, as 
well as memory would allow, his 
acting with that of Dowton in the 
English counterpart of thecharacter, 
I came to the conclusion that the 
Frenchman acted the religious hypo- 
crite in a far more refined and 
subtle manner than Dowton did. 
But probably the English version of 
Moliére’s great play is coarse com- 
pared to the original. In the latter, 
the character of Mawworn, for in- 
stance, belonging rather to broad 
farce than comedy, and which Lis- 
ton acted so ludicrously, is not to 
be found. I have seen Dowton, too, 
act Sir Anthony Absolute to great 
perfection. Munden, of the dry and 
racy humour, lives vividly in my 
memory. He was excellent as Old 
Rapid (on the occasion when I saw 
Elliston as Young Rapid), as Justice 
Woodcock, as Dornton in The Road 
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to Ruin —on which occasion I again 
saw, and greatly admired, Mrs. Mar- 
dyn’s Sophia. I twice saw him and 
Dowton in The Beggars’ Opera, the 
first as Peachum, the second as 
Lockit, and the enjoyment these two 
humorous actors gave the theatre 
was very great. Emery, too, was a 
comedian who not only provoked 
much hilarity, by acting entirely 
free from buffoonery, but likewise 
could touch the heart and draw tears 
by his earnestness and pathos. He 
was admirable in particular when 
representing unsophisticated rustic 
characters, Y orkshiremen, &c. Toke- 
ley I also well remember as an excel- 
lent comic actor. I have seen him, 
together with Emery and Liston, 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, he 
as Snug, the others as Quince and 
Bottom, when they convulsed the 
house with laughter. These three 
likewise acted together with great 
force at Covent Garden, in the parts 
of Dirk Hatteraick, Dandie Dinmont, 
and Dominie Sampson, inthe musical 
drama founded on Walter Scott’s 
Guy Mamnnering. Liston, as the 
Dominie, was irresistibly comical ; 
and in this piece Mrs. Egerton was 
very forcible and effective as Meg 
Merrilies. I have also seen with 
much enjoyment other plays founded 
on Scott’s novels in which Miss 
Stephens (subsequently Countess 
of Essex) sang Scotch melodies with 
great plaintiveness and sweetness of 
expression. These dramas were very 
popular at the time now alluded to, 
and they were frequently given at 
Covent Garden in the same season. 
But it was not then the custom, as 
now, to run a popular piece hun- 
dreds of nights in succession, where- 
by the actors are at length almost 
necessitated to perform their parts 
mechanically. Geonate was very 
effective and popular in the part of 
Rob Roy, Mrs. Egerton as the free- 
booter’s wife, and Liston as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. The latter was cer- 
tainly yery droll in this part, but 1 
have since seen the part of the 
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Bailie far more characteristically 
though less comically performed in 
Edinburgh by a Scotch actor, Mac- 
kay. 
Mathews I saw repeatedly on the 
boards of Covent Garden, and have 
never known an actor of more 
versatile comic power. He could 
thoroughly stimulate and _ sus- 
tain the hilarity of an audience. 
Very amusing he was in Love, Law, 
and Physic, and particularly in the 
scene where he sang, in a mock 
pathetic way, the song of ‘ Poor 
Miss Bailey,’ using pestle and mor- 
tar the while; and no less so as 
Lenitive in The Prize, as Poff in 
The Critic,and as Sylvester Dagger- 
wood. After his engagement at 
Covent Garden was over, I saw him 
three or four times at the Lyceum, 
in an original entertainment, called 
At Home, in which his drollery, wit, 
and power of mimicry literally con- 
vulsed everybody with laughter. 
For myself I remember on one 
occasion having to leavé the box to 
recover from the effect produced on 
me of too strong a dose of vis 
comica. 
Other comedians, whom I well 
remember on the stage, were Har- 
ley, Alfred Jones, Russell, Wrench, 
Yates, Terry, and, as already men- 
tioned, Liston, who, perhaps, was 
the most generally popular comic 
actor I have ever seen. The first 
four of the actors I have just named, 
and whom I have seen chiefly in 
broad farces, excelled in represent- 
ing lively, dashing characters, and 
if they were not gifted with great 
originality or versatility of power, 
they were always highly entertain- 
ing. Harley and Russell were the 
most humorous of the four. Har- 
ley was highly amusing as Risk 
in Love laughs at Locksmiths, and 
as Puff in The Critic. Russell 
I remember causing great laughter 
as Jerry Sneak in The Mayor of 
Garrett, in which piece Terry, too, 
was admirable as Major Sturgeon. 
Jones was good as Vapid, and as 
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Jeremy Diddler; Wrench as Sponge, 
in Where shall I dine? Jones was 
amusing, too, in A Roland for an 
Oliver, in which piece he acted 
with the fascinating Miss Foote 
as Maria Darlington. I can vividly 
recall to mind the scene where 
Maria, feigning to be deranged, 
with her long hair down her 
back, and her head between the 
boughs of a weeping willow, sang 
to the air of a popular waltz and 
ended with dancing. In this scene 
Miss Foote succeeded in turning 
the heads of the jewnesse dorée 
of that day. But she was still 
more admirable in better parts; 
for instance, Imogen, Miss Neville, 
in She stoops to Conquer, and Letitia 
Hardy. Terry was an earnest 
and intellectual actor, of a higher 
stamp than those above mentioned. 
I remember to have seen him at the 
Haymarket with admiration as Me- 
phistopheles in an English version 
of Goethe’s Faust, and as Mr. Green 
in a piece called The Green Man. 
This latter piece, like Paul Pry 
—in which Liston was so famous— 
. had a great run at that theatre. 

Miss Brunton I saw several 
times after she had married Mr. 
Yates, and the latter and Terry 
had taken the Adelphi Theatre. 
Yates was considered to be an ex- 
cellent actor and mimic; but, though 
he hada good position at Covent Gar- 
den, and I remember him very amus- 
ing in a piece written to caricature 
the officers of a certain Hussar regi- 
ment, reputed to be excessively ex- 
travagant, fine, and conceited, he 
did not, on the whole, impress me 
greatly. Far otherwise was it with 
his wife. Her acting of the chief 
character in Victorine; or, I'll sleep 
on it, was very touching, and in 
other so-called Adelphi pieces she 
deeply moved the hearts of her 
audiences. 

Whilst recalling to mind pieces 
of a sensational character—far re- 
moved from such as are now s0 
designated—lI must speak of the me- 
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lodramas which, in my early play. 
going days, were very popular as 
after-pieces at the ‘ patent theatres.’ 
Miss Kelly, in The Maid and 
the Magpie, in The Innkeeper’s 
Daughter (founded on Southey’s 
exquisite ballad, ‘Mary the Maid 
of the Inn’), in The Forty Thieves, 
and other pieces of that stamp, 
has often thrilled me to the core. 
There was something peculiarly 
touching in Miss Kelly’s voice, so 
clear and of a quality which goes 
direct to the heart. In this respect 
it resembled that of some dramatic 
singer’s I have heard of late—of 
Mlle. Nilsson, for instance. Her 
pantomimic action, too, was very 
impressive and never overdone. The 
illusion produced by her acting 
was every way perfect; and after 
the feelings of her audiences had 
been long kept in a state of harrow- 
ing suspense, and many tears had 
been shed over her trials and dan- 
gers as melodramatic heroine, great 
was the relief when the happy dé- 
nouement came. 

In recording thus warmly my re- 
miniscences of Miss Kelly’s acting, 
it is not to be supposed that I have 
ranked her above the great tragic 
actresses I have seen. Possibly 
melodramas would not interest me 
now, certainly not unless I could 
again see in them an actress like 
Miss Kelly, and such performers 
as Munden, Dowton, Wallack, and 
Oxberry—who appeared with her 
in The Maid and the Magpie—as 
likewise Tokeley, Farley, and T. P. 
Cooke, whom I have repeatedly seen 
in pieces of that class. Still, if 
only moderately well performed, a 
melodrama—like The Innkeeper's 
Daughter—would please me far 
better than some of our modern 
sensational pieces with their con- 
fused plots, mechanical attempts at 
realism, and their tableaue vivants. 
Indeed, as regards the latter point, 
if a drama be good and well acted, 
I know of nothing better suited to 
dispel illusions, than to see the per- 
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formers throw themselves into atti- 
tudes as the acts come to an end, 
and then to have the curtain raised 
again and again to display the pic- 
ture 


Although melodramas, such as I 
have had experieuce of, can greatly 
affect the feelings, yet the impres- 
sions they leave on the mind are not 
so strong and lasting as those pro- 
duced by a good tragedy. This 
naturally must be the case, if only 
for the reason that melodramas end 
cheerily, thus dispelling previous 
saddening impressions. Perhaps 
Miss Kelly would not have suc- 
ceeded well in tragedy (she acted, 
however, Ophelia, though I have 
never seen her in that part). Her 
histrionic talent was not concen- 
trated in the expression of one 
class of emotions, for she was 
quite as fascinating in comic charac- 
ters as in representing grief and 
the deeper feelings of the heart. I 
remember her as Kitty in High Life 
below Stairs, as Miss Peggy in The 
Country Girl,as Lucy in The Beggars’ 
Opera, and in other comic parts, in 
which for naturalness, piquancy, and 
sprightliness she was inimitable. 

There is another city in which, 
in early life, I have had great 
opportunities of seeing good plays 
thoroughly well acted. In the 
autumn of 1825 I went to Edin- 
burgh, and resided there more than 
a year. At that time Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, the daughter-in-law of 
the great actress, was the proprie- 
tress of the Theatre Royal, and as 
I was fortunate enough to have 
been well introduced to her, she 
not only frequently invited me to 
her house, but kindly gave me a 
free admission to the theatre. Seve- 
ral of the London celebrities came 
to act in Edinburgh, and I not only 

‘saw them again in their principal 
parts, but had the advantage of be- 
coming acquainted with them at 
Mrs. H. Siddons’ dinner table. 
Good acting now afforded me even 
greater enjoyment than heretofore, 
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and was more thoroughly and criti- 
cally appreciated. Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons’ conception and impersonation 
of the characters she undertook were 
perfect. In the parts of Ophelia 
and Desdemona, for instance, I had 
previously, and have since, seen 
many great actresses, yet to my 
mind there was a touching simpli- 
city and truth to nature—a charm, in 
fact—in Mrs. H. Siddons’ repre- 
sentation of those characters, sur- 
passing all that I have elsewhere 
seen. Not only was my highest con- 
ception of beauty in them fully re- 
alised by Mrs. H. Siddons, but she 
brought home to my mind some of 
their more delicate feminine traits, 
and the full tragic interest attached 
to these creations of our great drama- 
tic poet. In private life, Mrs. H. 
Siddons was as worthy of admiration 
as on the boards of a theatre. Her 
refined and highly cultivated mind 
and her amiable disposition were 
greatly esteemed by all who knew 
her. Even the most frigid Calvin- 
ists had nothing but good to say of 
this actress. This little tribute to 
the memory of a lady to whose 
social virtues and histrionic talent 
I have owed great profit and enjoy- 
ment, may, [ trust, be pardoned 
should it meet the eyes of any mem- 
ber of her family, and not be con- 
sidered out of place by those who 
take an interest in the stage. 

Edmund Kean I have never seen 
to greater advantage than in the 
moderately-sized theatre of Edin- 
burgh. There he had no far-seated 
‘gods’ on whom to make an im- 
pression, and had not to strain his 
voice, as in the large arena of 
Drury Lane, the auditorium of 
that theatre being much larger at 
that time than it is now. I cannot 
conceive anything more perfect 
than his acting of Othello, along 
with Mrs. H. Siddons as Des- 
demona. Charles Young, and 
Charles Kemble also, I have never 
seen act to greater perfection than 
in Edinburgh. 
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The experiences now gained of 
actors and actresses not only 
eminent on the stage, but remark- 
able in social life for various 
admirable qualities, led me to re- 
flect on the connection between 
the natural character of an actor 
and his power of embodying par- 
_ ticular creations of great dramatic 
authors. It is generally admitted, 
I believe, that John Kemble dis- 
played neither versatility on the 
stage, nor in social intercourse. 
His admirable impersonation of 
Coriolanus, and of other strong- 
willed characters, agreed, I presume, 
with his own strong and somewhat 
proud disposition. Of Mrs. Siddons 
I have heard it said by some of her 
contemporaries, that she was always 
the ‘tragedy queen.’ This may 
have been an exaggeration, though 
her manners and deportment in 
society, as I remember them, were 
certainly very earnest and formal. 
Subsequent to her retirement from 
the stage, I passed a fortnight under 
the same roof with her in a country 
house. Her reserved and stately 
manners impressed me almost pain- 
fully. Inever ventured to speak to 
her, nor do [remember her ever ad- 
dressing a word to me. I remember 
that at dinner one day an impudent 
boy just arrived from the Charter- 
house School, on hearing Mrs. 
Siddons addressed by her name, 
repeated it, as it were to himself, 
and then turning to her said, 
* Mrs. Siddons, ar’n’t you a player ?’ 
Drawing herself up in her stately 
way, she replied, ‘1 was, sir !’ 

Had the mind of Mrs. Siddons 
been versatile, less concentrated on 
the deeper feelings of the human 
heart, she would not have been 
able to display that lofty and 
peculiar tragic force which has been 
felt by all who have seen her, 

Mathews may be cited as an 
instance, in another line of acting, 
of natural gifts being in harmony 
with success on the stage. In 
social circles he was generally 
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hilarious, witty, and most entertain. 
ing, especially whenever he felt 
himself at ease, and no demands 
were made on him for exertion. 
I remember him at Mrs. H. Siddons’ 
dinner table, overflowing with witty 
sallies, with anecdotes and jokes, 
causing quite as much laughter as 
when ‘at home’ on the stage. 
Charles Mathews, the son of this 
celebrated comedian, has owed a 
great part of his popularity to 
having inherited his father’s tem- 
perament. Although he was 
brought up to be an architect, 
his natural bent led him to give 
up that profession for the stage. 
I recollect Mrs. H. Siddons 
asking the elder Mathews about 
his son, then a pupil to an architect. 
‘Oh,’ he replied in his humorous 
way, ‘Charley can now draw a 
house almost as well as I can.’ 

I also heard Mathews give Mrs. 
H. Siddons an Account of a party 
in the house of a rich Writer of the 
Signet, a kind of northern Mecenas, 
with whom he had dined the day 
before. In the drollest way, Mathews, 
speaking of this dinner party, said 


that neither host, hostess, nor any 


of the guests knew how to promote 
conversation. With the dessert, he 
added, came in a body of young 
children, who arranged themselves, 
according to their size, or each side 
of their mother. After this, the 
conversation flagged more than 
ever, and the eyes of young, as well 
as old, became fixed on the un- 
happy comedian. At length the 
lady of the house, in her eagerness 
to have her darlings amused, 
turning to Mathews said, ‘ Oh, dear 
Mr. Mathews, pray begin to be 
fanny, for the children soon must 
go to bed.” This, added Mathews, 
was the climax; so pleading indispo- 
sition, he made his escape from the 
party as soon as he could. 

Liston, on the other hand, whom 
I likewise met in Mrs. H. Siddons’ 
house, was a comic actor of a very 
different stamp. His great popu- 
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larity was owing in no slight de- 
gree to a face, figure, and voice 
provocative of hilarity, independ- 
ent of comic talent, but in so0- 
ciety he looked heavy, almost sad ; 
and whatever amount of comic 
spirit may have been in his brains— 
and he must have had some amount, 
for I have seen him apparently en- 
joying the merriment and fun he 
occasioned—-seems to have been 
husbanded by him for public exhi- 
bition. It has been remarked of 
other comic actors besides Liston, 
that they were not lively and 
amusing in society. But probably 
none of those to whom such ob- 
servations applied, have resembled 
Mathews as regards his many-sided- 
ness and natural turn for mimicry. 
Moreover, comic actors who are 
famous only in one particular line, 
and who have frequently to exhaust 
their force on the stage, will, 
according to the laws of reaction, 
become liable to be listless and 


even dull in society. On the other 
hand, I have known tragedians— 


who, however, were men of consi- 
derable and varied mental capacity 
—much more lively and witty in 
social intercourse than professed 
comedians. 

The foregving recollections of the 
English stage may be supplemented 
with a slight mention of some 
theatrical experiences on the Con- 
tinent, chiefly in Germany. In 
Munich I have repeatedly seen the 
tragedians Esslair and Madame 
Sophie Schroeder in many of their 
principal parts, and in Vienna 
have witnessed many admirable 
performances of classical plays in 
the Burg Theatre. At this latter, 
the company (1834-5) appeared to 
me perfect. Such actors and ac- 
tresses—to name only a few—as 
Herrn Lowe, Anschiitz, La Roche, 
and Fechner and his wife, I have 
nowhere else seen together. Ex- 
traordinary histrionic talents were 
conspicuous in each. During a 
long residence in Dresden, I have 
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seen many eminent actors at the 
Court Theatre in that capital. In 
these cities, as well as in Weimar 
and other towns, I have often 
seen the plays of Shakespeare 
admirably performed, all, or nearly 
all, the characters in them being 
well sustained—a thing which of 
late years it has been impossible to 
see in London; La Roche and 
Seydelman’s impersonations of Shy- 
lock, and Dawison’s Richard the 
Third—although differing in some 
respect from the traditions of the 
English stage—being especially me- 
morable. In addition to these, the 
brothers Edward and Emil Devrient, 
Herr Pauli, Madame Bayer Biirck, 
Fraulein Rettig, and others, whom 
I have often seen on the Dresden 
boards—and with most of whom 
I have had the advantage of so- 
cial intercourse—have contributed 
not only to enlarge my store of 
agreeable reminiscences of the stage, 
but to form likewise in my mind 
a very high opinion of dramatic art 
and a conviction of its educational 
value. The late Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, the daughter of Madame 
Schroeder, the celebrated tragic 
actress, I repeatedly saw in Dres- 
den in Beethoven’s Fidelio, and in 
the serious operas of Gluck, Spohr, 
and Meyerbeer, as well as in 
operas of the modern Italian school; 
and apart from her musical gifts, 
her touching voice, particularly 
in its middle tones, and her power 
of vocal expression, she displayed 
histrionic talent of the highest order. 
I have knowaher likewise in private 
life, and ranked her with the most 
genial of her sex. 

Of the stage in France I have 
had but little experience, but have 
seen the great T'alma as Orestes, 
and, though too young at the time 
to have been critical, can remember 
to have felt his power; and sub- 
sequently, in Paris, have seen and 
greatly admired the actresses Jenny 
Vertpré and Leontine Fay at the 
Gymnase in the vanudevilles of 

BB 
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that. time, and Mademoiselle Mars 
several times, both at the ThéAtre 
Frangais in Paris and at the Opera 
House in London, a truly great 
actress, remarkable alike for dig- 
nity, elegance, and depth of feel- 
ing. To-all the polish and refine- 
ment of the French school were 
added in her those deeper qua- 
lities which touch the heart. I 
remember her well in a_ piece 
called Valérie, being the heroine of 
that name, who until the last act, 
when she is restored to sight by 
the skill of her lover, is represented 
as blind. In one of the scenes, 
when female beanty is mentioned, 
nothing could exceed the charm of 
her expression, and the sweetly 
naive way in which, addressing her 
lover, she says, ‘Et moi, suis-je 
jolie?’ 

A Germanactress, Caroline Bauer, 
whom I have frequently seen on the 
boards of the Dresden theatre, and 
met in the saloon of Tieck, the poet 
and dramaturgist, has reported a con- 
versation she once had with the lat- 
terabout Mademoiselle Mars.! ‘Ma- 


demoiselle Mars,’ she told the poet, 
“is the only French actress whose 
acting is truly German, and who 
has only adopted from her country- 
women their inimitable grace and 


effervescing esprit. The good Pari. 
sians admire in their heavenly Mars 
(to be sure without knowing it, 
for otherwise the pride of la grande 
nation would not permit admira- 
tion) German art, German soul, 
German acting.’ That German 
political writers claim for their 
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nation a pre-eminence for Geist 
und Tugend, I have long been aware, 
but the above instance of national 
exaltation in an actress is as striking 
as it is ludicrous. 

To offer, in conclusion, a few 
observations on the English stage, 
according to my experiences of late 
years, I must express the pain it 
has given me to see the great fall- 
ing-off since the days of Garrick, of 
which I have only historical know. 
ledge,? and those of his successors, 
the Kembles, Charles Young, Ed- 
mund Kean, Macready, and others, of 
the impressions derived from whose 
acting I have given some brief ac- 
count. With the exception of Alfred 
Wigan, the genial Robson, and the 
graceful and dignified Miss Helen 
Faucit, of late years I have hardly 
seen an actor who has left his stamp 
on my brain. I have never seen 
Alfred Wigan on the stage without 
being charmed with his refined, 
intellectual, and feeling perform- 
ances ; and I must mention his wife, 
too, as an excellent actress. Ihave 
several times seen this couple to- 
gether with special enjoyment at 
the St. James’s Theatre in the Poor 
Nobleman. 

In the summer of 1854 I took 
Edward Devrient, the celebrated 
German actor and director of the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre at Carlsruhe, 
to the Olympic to see The Porter's 
Knot. My companion, though but 
little acquainted with our language, 
was extremely interested in Rob- 
son’s acting. He had never seen, 
he told me, an actor who in his par- 


? «Aus meinem Biihnenleben,’ in the periodical Ueber Land und Meer. Stuttgart, 1871. 

? One of the most fascinating accounts of Garrick’s acting with which I am acquainted 
is that by Lichtenberg, a German author of the last century, celebrated alike as a 
mathematician and astronomer, and as a witty, humorous, and critical writer. In his 
Briefe aus England (published in his collected works) the acting of Garrick as Hamlet, 
as Sir John Brute in The Provoked Wife, as Archer in The Beaux’ Stratagem, as Abel 
Drugger in The Alchemist, and in some other of his celebrated parts, is admirably 
described ; and the bodily, mental, and other causes of Garrick’s pre-eminence as an 
actor are well explained. These letters, translated by me, have been published, with 
some omissions, by Mr. Tom Taylor in his article on ‘The Great Actors of 1775’ 
(Victoria Magazine, 1863). The Hon. Robert (now Lord) Lytton, several years afterwards, 
drew attention to the same letters in another periodical. - 
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ticular line—the combination of the 
comicand pathetic—had more power 
over the feelings of an audience. 
His admiration of Robson was 
expressed, indeed, in the warmest 
terms. I remember, however, to have 
seen in Vienna and other capitals, 
a German actor, Herr Raimund, 
who, like Robson, united the gro- 
tesque and touching in a striking 
degree. His acting in pieces writ- 


ten by himself—perhaps of too ro- 
mantic a character for the English 
taste—was, until his sad end, ex- 
tremely popular throughout Ger- 
many, and I have several times expe- 
rienced the great effect he produced. 

Perhaps there may be some clever 
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actors on the English stage at 

mt whom I have not seen, or 
not to best advantage. Mr. Phelps, 
whose name stands high, I have 
only seen in one of Shakespeare’s 
characters, in which, although I 
perceived that he was a thoughtful 
and good actor, he did not answer 
my expectations. But I have not 
seen him as Lord Ogleby, nor as 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, said 
to be his best parts. 

As to ‘the decay of the drama’ 
in England, and the possible ‘re- 
vival of the drama,’ so many and 
complicated considerations present 
themselves, that, at least for the 
present, I must pretermit them. 


R. R. Nogt. 
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SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS OF SIR SAMUEL BAKER’S 
EXPEDITION. 


ANY things have contributed 
lately to draw attention more 
than ordinary to the position of 
Egypt and the intentions and aims 
of the Khedive, but none more so 
than the recently published book by 
Sir Samuel Baker. ‘ Ismailia’ goes 
over to some extent the sameground 
as this great traveller’s ‘ Albert 
N’yanza,’ but it has an interest 
peculiar to itself to which that 
fascinating book could lay no claim. 
Sir Samuel went forth on his last 
journey no longer as a private ad- 
venturer taking his life in his hand 
for the glory of being recorded 
discoverer of the sources of the 
Nile, but as a high official of the 
Egyptian Viceroy backed by an 
army and bent on conquest. This 
position puts a meaning on his 
story and gives his actions an im- 
portance which they could not 
otherwise have possessed; and as 
reviewers have hitherto touched 
but slightly upon this side of the 
subject, I should like to dwell upon 
it for a little. Ordinary literary 
criticism of this book we have had 
enough of, and it has had much well- 
deserved praise for its style, the 
vigorous personality it displays, and 
the keen interest which its author 
manages to excite and maintain. 
There is, however, this other aspect 
of the subject—that which deals 
with what Sir Samuel did as Baker 
Pacha, and to this I shall address 
myself. 

It must have been difficult for a 
reader of Sir Samuel Baker’s other 
books to suppress a feeling of sur- 
prise and astonishment on hearing 
that he had accepted a mission of 
conquest on behalf of the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Surely this was a strange 
conversion—Sir Samuel Baker 
going to put the heart of Africa 
under the heel of the Turk! Im- 
possible! Had he not always 


denounced the Turk with the 
utmost bitterness as a being inca- 
pable of governing, rapacious, and 
bloodthirsty, quoting with approval 
the proverb, ‘ The grass never grows 
in the footsteps of a Turk,’ as a 
sample of the popular feeling about 
this dominant race? And yet here 
he was himself one of them, a 
Turkish official full of zeal for 
the Egyptian service. He had 
become Baker Pacha, and was to 
conquer the whole Nile basin to 
the dominions of the Khedive. Ah! 
but he was to put down the slave 
trade: this is the scroll on his 
banner; he goes to set the 
poor aborigines free. Well, that only 
added to the puzzle; for were not the 
Mahommedan rulers of Egypt the 
main cause of that slave trade ? 
The Turks did not themselves kid- 
nap, and so the Arabs kindly did 
it for them; but the Arabs alone 
could not have pursued the traffic 
without strong support. Slave- 
holding was a necessity in the social 
life of the Turk race: thus only could 
menials be procured ; the palaces 
of the Khedive, the houses of his 
ministers, the bazaars, private 
dwellings—all swarmed with slaves, 
with men, women, and children 
brought from the Upper Nile val- 
leys, from the far African inland. 
These beings are kept to do de- 
grading work, or for their master’s 
pleasure, or as sources of profit; 
and as they are apt to die of pul- 
monary diseases in the climate of 
Lower Egypt, the supply of these 
human commodities has to be 
constant and large. To conquer 
the great slave countries, therefore, 
and to bring them under the direct 
government of the Turk, what was 
it but to secure this supply? With 
such a condition of things, it was 
rather a misnomer to call such a 
raid with a view to annexation, an 
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Expedition to suppress the Slave 
Trade. Sir Samuel Baker went to 
conquer on behalf of the Mahom- 
medan, the most inveterate slave- 
holder in the world. In doing so 
he might lessen the brutalities of a 
miserable traffic, but stop that 
traffic he could not. If he imagined 
that he could, he ought to have 
known Egypt better. 
This uncomfortable feeling, both 
as to the character of the mis- 
sion Sir Samuel undertook, and 
as to his own judgment in ac- 
cepting and conducting it, does 
not grow smaller as one reads 
the vigorous history in which, now 
that his work is done, Sir Samuel 
tells what he did and how he fared. 
Sometimes, as when he describes 
the solemn ceremony of ‘ annexing’ 
a piece of territory with flag flying, 
troop reviewing, and gun firing, 
the sensation produced in the 
reader’s mind is one bordering on 
the comical, but mostly this story 
makes one sad. We ask continually 
what good has Sir Samuel Baker 
done by all this expenditure of 
energy and resolution—this march- 
ing, fighting, slave-boat capturing, 
aranguing, and wrangling on the 
Upper Nile? He has brought the 
country little or no nearer civilisa- 
tion; passing through it as he did 
much like a meteor in the midnight 
sky, he has left the darkness seem- 
ingly greater than he found it. 
Hatred from the slave-dealers ; and 
amongst the miserable tribes, fear 
that these dealers would know how 
to utilise to their own profit the 
disorganisation produced when the 
‘conqueror’s’ back was turned— 
these effects he produced plentifully ; 
but not a score of such expeditions 
as his under the auspices of the 
Turk could put slave-hunting down. 
The constant wrath with which he 
alludes to the doings of his arch- 
enemy, the prince of Arab slave- 
hunters, Aboo Saood, is itself a 
confession of his impotence to effect 
the purpose for which he ostensibly 
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came. This wrath becomes almost 
a wail towards the close of the 
book. Perhaps this presence of 
a power other than his own, and, 
up toa short time before he left the 
country, as legal as his own—for 
Aboo Saood carried the licence 
of the Government—might have 
opened Sir Samuel’s eyes to the 
true nature of his position, had he 
not been blinded, as one must, I fear, 
conclude, by a somewhat inordinate 
vanity. He denounces the deeds of 
his enemy, but he does not cease to 
boast of his own conquests, of the fear 
he inspired, of the tribes he con- 
quered, and the savages he shot. 
How could this hater of the Turk in 
other days become thus his boastful 
servant, unless from being intoxi- 
cated with the part of a puppet 
Alexander, of despot over lands 
enough to make an empire? That 
this ‘passion of the mind’ in part 
accounts for it is what I fear and 
believe. But there were other rea- 
sons that influenced him—reasons 
which show, I think, the nobler side 
of Sir Samuel Baker’s character, and 
which probably at the outset of his 
work predominated. They are to 
be found in the peculiar position of 
Egypt, and in the idiosyncrasies of 
her present ruler, rather than in 
Sir Samuel himself. He was led 
away, as other Englishmen without 
number have been led, to think that 
a new era had dawned in the valley 
of the Nile. 

To understand fully the meaning 
of this exploit, therefore, and to 
measure in some degree the con- 
sequences of it, both when Sir 
Samuel Baker headed the advance, 
and now that the government of 
the annexed territory has passed 
into the hands of a man of an 
altogether different mould, we 
must turn our attention to Egypt 
herself. What is her position, what 
is the character of her ruler and 
his aims? If these are understood, 
then it will be easier to sum up ;the 
work of Baker Pacha. It needs 
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but a glance to show us how pecu- 
liar the position of Egypt in the 
present day is. A flourishing pro- 
vince of a great but decrepit and 
dying empire, it would long ere 
now have thrown off its allegiance 
and gained its independence but 
for foreign repression. At the time 
when Mehemet Ali and his energe- 
tic son Ibrahim Pacha were pursu- 
ing their conquests and threatening 
speedily to put an end to the 
Turkish Empire, it did not suit the 
political creed of Western Europe, 
the fancied interests of France or 
England, that that empire should 
be swept away. France and Eng- 
land eyed each other jealously over 
that strip of territory in the Lower 
Nile Valley, and by the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean, and Palmer- 
ston was constantly giving check to 
Louis-Philippe and his ministers in 
their designs in that quarter. As 
was then thought too, the only way 
to keep Russia out of Constantino- 
ple was to bolster up the Osmanli 
on their rickety throne. And so 
Western Europe compelled Ibrahim 
Pacha to turn back from his march 
through Asia Minor, and made his 
father give up Syria; and Egypt, 
forced thus in upon herself, has pre- 
sented eversince the aspectof a power 
chafing against its boundaries and 
seeking a new outlet for its strength. 
Barred in towards the north, it has 
struggled southwards, and spread 
east and west of the Nile valley 
into Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, and 
the Soudan. Under the present 
ruler, especially, claim has been 
made for Egypt to be recognised as 
a civilised and civilising power. 
Mehemet Ali paved the way for the 
new order of things by destroying 
the power of the Mamelukes, and 
establishing a despotic irresponsi- 
ble power; but itis to his descendant 
Ismail Pacha that the credit is due 
of making a deliberate and _persis- 
tent attempt to engraft Western 
civilisation, usages, institutions,and 
arts on to the old Mahommedan 
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stock. He has not ceased to seek 
conquests nor to dream of inde- 
pendence, but he has become im- 
bued with the notion that to be 
powerful he must do as the French 
and the English do. Under the mo- 
tive power of a great ambition, Ismail 
has followed the policy of the 
founder of his race without swerv- 
ing, and is building up an empire 
within the Nile basin, which, when 
the territories ‘annexed’ by Sir 
Samuel Baker are absorbed and 
consolidated, promises to resemble 
one of the mighty empires of old. 
The key to the double-lined 
policy ofthe present ruler of Egypt 
is this ambition: this makes. him 
court alike civilisation and extensive 
dominion. No other province of 
the Turkish Empire can at all 
compare with Egypt in the orderli- 
ness of the government or in the 
extent to which it has succeeded 
in introducing civilising agencies 
amongst the people. In this re- 
spect the conduct of Ismail is in 
marked contrast to that of his 
nominal master, the Sultan; and 
although under him Egypt has 
become loaded with a vast public 
debt—as yet almost the chief monu- 
ment of progress in civilisation 
that she can show—in nothing is 
the contrast more marked than in 
the uses to which Turkey and Egypt 
have severally put the money that 
has been lent tothem. In the case 
of Turkey, hardly any of it has been 
used wisely, and the reckless folly 
and waste with which, even when a 
good end was in view, it has been 
misspent, has made the money 
borrowed by Turkey a curse to her. 
But in the case of Egypt hardly 
any of her borrowings have been 
laid out on a foolish purpose, al- 
though much of it may have been 
rather wastefully lavished on a 
good one. Egypt has, for example 
(according to an able little pam- 
phlet recently printed by an emi- 
nent Egyptian banker), paid about 
seventeen and a half millions on 
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account of the Suez Canal, which 
cannot be said to have financially 
benefited the country as yet, how- 
ever it may have increased its im- 
portance. Some twelve millions 
have been spent on railways which 
now yield a considerable return ; 
and other items, including loan- 
mongers’ profits, count up to within 
some seven millions of the total 
funded debt of the State. Besides 
this, however, the Viceroy has him- 
self, in his eagerness to civilise, con- 
tracted some rather onerous obliga- 
tions on the security of his private 
domains, with results rather disas- 
trous than otherwise. The Daira 
debt, as it is called, is indeed one of 
the most sinister features in the 
financial position of Egypt, and the 
element of uncertainty which these 
obligations, as a whole, throw over 
the future of the country are un- 
questionably great, especially when 
taken along with the fact that, how- 
ever vigorous the administration, 
it is still personal and Mahomme- 
dan, and that, therefore, when the 
present ruler dies, there is no safe- 
guard whatever against the State’s 
being plunged into an abyss of 
anarchy and bankruptcy by a 
foolish or madcap ruler. Still 
the fact remains that Egypt has 
been vigorously ruled by Ismail, 
and has progressed far beyond 
what Turkey has done. The debts 
are but an index of his ambition, of 
his conviction that Egypt has a 
future, and that to fulfil her destiny 
she must take a bundle of leaves 
from the book of the Christian 
sectaries of the West. 

In spite of drawbacks, therefore, 
Egypt has to be treated as agrowing 
power. She is greater in not a 
few ways to-day than she was ten 
years ago, every year becoming more 
powerful than the empire to which 
she has been forcibly tied, and, 
blunders and misrule notwithstand- 
ing, promises to be greater still in 
the future—if Ismail live. That if 
is, however, all-important. 
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The problem which the Viceroy 
has set himself to solve as the 
means of reaching the goal—of 
founding a new empire—is a very 
difficult one, and he cannot be said 
yet to have solved it. The efforts 
which he has unceasingly made 
to mingle Western ideas with the 
whole mass of Mahommedan ideas 
and habits have not yet borne 
any perceptible fruit so far as 
the population is concerned. In 
his European leanings and policy 
of scientific progress he is far 
ahead of his people, and even of the- 
most of his subordinates. Their 
ideas are still far from his. But, 
being absolute, he has produced 
superficially a great and notable 
change; for the Oriental bows sub- 
missive and silent to the will of his 
master, and the sight of the great 
changes he has wrought has be- 
witched Europeans, and kindled 
theirenthusiasm. These seek to see 
with the Khedive’s eyes, to hope 
with his hopes, and, believing in his 
honesty and in his power to do 
what he will with the country, 
forget that the very absoluteness. 
of that will increases rather than 
lessens the danger which the State- 
may be in from probable reaction 
against his reforms. The Arabs 
have no parliament, and govern- 
ment by a majority is not an insti- 
tution that the Khedive has suc- 
ceeded in establishing; but they 
contrive at times to have their will 
by means of the assassin’s knife, 
and to turn the current of politics, 
mechanically as it were, when a 
new head gives place to an old. 

Europeans, and most of all 
Englishmen, seem to forget this, 
however; and it was doubtless a 
belief in the power of the ruler 
of Egypt to do as he willed even 
with slavery, strange though it 
might seem, that induced Sir 
Samuel Baker in the first instance 
so readily to undertake the annexa- 
tion of territory at discretion to his 
dominions. Sir Samuel had come 
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to believe in the Viceroy and in 
the dominance of the new ideas, and 
hoped to be the means of helping 
on the better régime, forgetting 
that the Viceroy cannot change the 
natures of his people, nor the habits 
that date from time immemorial, 
nor yet the hard tenets of their 
creed. However absolute he may 
be, not all his power can stop the 
traffic in slaves at his Red Sea ports, 
or even at Cairo, although it does 
enable him to pave the streets and 
light them with gas. The work 
which the Viceroy meant Sir 
Samuel to do might be good, just 
as many another scheme of his is 
noble ; but it was a work which 
could not be accomplished under the 
existing conditions, and as a mere 
raid or commission to annex king- 
doms the acceptance of the task by 
the English traveller was a great 
mistake. 

It was a mistake too on the part 
of the Viceroy to ever think of or- 
ganising such an expedition, and 
argued a degree of impatience which 
hardly consists with breadth of in- 
tellect. His cry almost from the out- 
set of it was for returns—revenue ; 
and he has turned round with some 
bitterness on the English Pacha 
since he came back for leading him 
to so great expense with nothing to 
show for it. But how could it be 
otherwise ? It will be long before 
Central Africa can repay the trouble 
taken—longer still before Egypt ob- 
tains any substantial grasp of the 
country. Sofar asputting down sla- 
very is concerned, the position taken 
by Sir Samuel under the Viceroy’s 
protection was from the first singu- 
larly anomalous ; and unless he were 
carried away by a rather maudlin 
philanthropic dream, he was _re- 
markably short-sighted too. The 
slave systems of Egypt and Turkey 
will only disappear with the Mahom- 
redan creed. The utmost that can 
be hoped for from this ambitious 
scheme is that henceforth the slave 
trade will be better regulated, that 


the rulers of Egypt will see that the 
poor blacks are no longer herded 
together like swine in wretched 
dhows, or compelled to march 
wounded, fainting, and dying 
through weary stretches of desert 
country, or that the cattle of one 
tribe are not stolen to pay for 
the women and children of another. 
The war between the old institu- 
tions and the new ideas in Egypt 
will become deadly indeed if more 
than that be attempted. 

An expedition of this kind re- 
veals, however, the character and the 
ambitions of the ruler of Egypt; 
and the new and peculiar attitude 
which he has assumed towards his 
country as civiliser, his passion for 
European habits, his unremitting 
desire by all means, but chiefly by 
European means, to build up the 
greatness of his country, have 
in them something that fascinates 
the mind. We do not wonder that 
Sir Samuel Baker has been led 
away by the spectacle, for many 
more besides him have been induced 
to believe that here the impossible 
might be accomplished. In spite of 
the fact, obvious to those who look 
on dispassionately, that all which 
Ismail has done hitherto has had for 
aim the building of a great Mahom- 
medan power (with whose peculiar 
constitution Western ideas cannot 
permanently consort), men will be- 
lieve that some vital change has been 
wrought —that the new wine is 
after all going to be stored in the 
old bottles without their bursting. 
But Egypt is being consolidated, her 
riches eagerly developed, her bor- 
ders extended beyond what men 
dreamt of half a generation ago, by 
English gold largely, and English 
enterprise, solely in order that 
Egypt may one day become great as 
an independent Mussulman power. 
Nothing is more obvious than 
that fact: that is the goal of the 
Khedive’s policy as it was of Me- 
hemet Ali’s—that the secret of his 
persistence. More than once he 
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has sought to set up his throne al- 
ready, by acting independently of 
the Sultan, and he has ever, when 
baulked in that attempt, fallen back 
on the process of gradually yet 
steadily cutting the bonds that hold 
him to his allegiance, and preparing 
to possess a fleet and an army of 
his own. At bottom we may safely 
enough infer the Khedive cares com- 
paratively little for the progress of 
mankind, as a philanthropist would; 
but he sees the chance for Egypt in 
the fall of her superior, and he cares 
much and deeply that she may not 
lose that chance. The sceptre is fall- 
ing from the sick man’s grasp, the fire 
ofthe old Turk race is dying out 
in Europe, but a new offshoot of it 
shall flourish in a new empire on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Hence, by reason of this very am- 
bition, although always pushing 
onward, eagerly adopting reforms of 
every material kind, building rail- 
ways, cotton mills, sugar refineries, 
canals, doing all that would in 
his esteem tend to make the 
people rich, the Khedive dare 
not break with his people in 
furtherance of a philanthropist’s 
dream. He knows too well the li- 
mits of his power to so run counter 
to all the thoughts of their hearts 
and habits of their lives as to follow 
Sir Samuel Baker in his enthu- 
siasm about suppressing the slave 
trade; but he was adroit enough to 
use that enthusiasm for his own 
ends. How narrow is the range of 
his reforming spirit is seen well 
enough in the fact that his heir ap- 
parent has had no European edu- 
cation, and can speak no language 
but Arabic. The Khedive himself 
is a true Turk still; and though he 
may not foresee all the consequences 
of the changes he is making, look- 
ing as he does but to the one 
object, assuredly his aim is not to 
subvert the present social order, 
and to cause himself to be looked 
upon as the degrader of his co-reli- 
gionists. But he has thrown a 
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glamour over the minds of Euro- 
peans—of Englishmen—so that 
many miss altogether the real drift 
of the man’s life, and, like Sir Sa- 
muel Baker, fondly hope that they 
are ushering in a new day when 
they lend all their strength to, and 
put their own gloss upon, the 
schemes of the Viceroy. Possibly 
there may be a vital change working 
up, but assuredly if it be so, it is 
because new forces are at work 
which neither he nor they take much 
heed of. 

The Khedive Ismail, in short, 
means, before all things, to make 
Egypt a great modern power, ca- 
pable of holding its own amongst 
the nations when the crack of doom 
comes for the empire of which his 
country is now nominally but a pro- 
vince; and it is worth while to con- 
sider if it seems likely that this able 
man will succeed in his intention. 
The question is profoundly interest- 
ing, indeed, on far wider grounds 
than those embraced {n the disco- 
very of what false steps Sir Samuel 
Baker and men like him may have 
taken ; still it has a bearing upon 
that narrower topic, and is worth 
some thought in that connection, 
because Baker, chief amongst others, 
has given encouragement to a par- 
ticular policy which must become 
important to England in certain 
eventualities. 

The spectacle of a revivified 
Mahommedanism giving life to a 
new empire in Africa, bringing 
order and some kind of honesty of 
government into the wilds of the 
far inland, teaching the tribes there 
to reverence authority ; of a power 
able to keep its independence, 
to open the centre of a great conti- 
nent to commerce and civilisation, 
and to hold the key of the East as 
firmly as it was ever held by the 
House of Othman at Stamboul, 
when men thought the centre of 
the earth lay there—such a spectacle 
would be a most alluring one on 
many grounds to the political stu- 
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dent. But the reality, I fear, even 
after all that has been done, gives 
small indication of so glorious a con- 
summation as this. Nowhere that 
I can discern are signs to be found 
of a real influx of new life into the 
race that dominates Egypt, or to 
the people who make up its ‘dim 
common’ population. What re- 
forms have been effected have come, 
as I have said, all from above, and 
the life of the people, while it bows 
to some extent to their imposition, 
remains essentially the same—idea- 
less, unprogressive, petrified. There 
is no new force outside the will of 
Ismail Pacha moving the race to 
seek a new form of existence ; and 
although it may be that history 
gives examples of a people elevated 
at the bidding of an individual 
endowed with a master-will to 
some loftier level than they other- 
wise might have reached, I do not 
think that this has ever occurred 
without elements of greatness ex- 
isting in the people themselves. 
Abstract all the European element 
from Egypt, and where are such 
elements to be found there? The 
impression distinctly given is that 
Egypt is a country of the past, a 
country without a future. The 
whole fabric hangs by the single 
thread of the Khedive’s will: no 
‘house of representatives’ would 
dream of standing against him; and 
should his successor be a man like 
his predecessor, Said Pacha, igno- 
rant, arbitrary, and cruel, all that 
Ismail has done would vanish be- 
fore his personality almost in a day. 
No empire can be built upon a basis 
so shifty as that. The work which 
has been done, granting it one of 
progress, needs the presence of a 
ruler who cannot capriciously 
change things, to keep it from being 
undone; and such a safeguard can 
only be found in institutions which 
are the expressed will of a whole 
people, and which the temper of the 
people shall suffice to conserve. 
Egypt has not these, and no class 
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amongst her population is capable 
of giving them to her; so that, looked 
at in the light of sober fact, there 
is something almost pathetic in 
this attempt which the Viceroy is 
making before our eyes to re-enact 
the old, old story under strangely 
new conditions. By means foreign 
to the nature of the people, often 
repugnant to their creed, he is try- 
ing to raise a new power out of 
a limb of a perishing empire, but 
he has no new race to do it with. 
Looked at in this light—the sober 
light of facts—the help which en. 
thusiastic Englishmen like Bakér 
give towards the realisation of this 
dream is a strange phenomenon. 
What good can theydo? What do 
they really find in Egypt that leads 
them to be hopeful of the future? 
Where are the signs to-day that 
barbarity and misrule are hence- 
forth to end—that subordinates will 
no longer crush provinces by ex- 
tortion, as the Soudan has been 
crushed even since Ismail reigned— 
that judges will no longer take 
bribes? What indications are 
there that a new leaf has been 
turned over by the priests of one of 
the bitterest and most exclusive 
creedsthatthe world has ever seen— 
that the bonds of the dead Mahomet 
are being at last burst asunder, and 
men coming forth to the light and 
the free air of heaven? None any- 
where. The tide is stemmed a 
little here and there, European 
models copied, officials hired, names 
and fashions adopted ; but beneath 
this varnish the corruption is the 
same, and will burst out anew under 
a new master. Leave Egypt alone, 
give her a new Khedive, ferocious 
and touched with a little Moslem 
fanaticism, and the dream which so 
many seem to dwell on would vanish 
like a summer cloud. In such an 
eventuality—quite a probable one— 
no incentive would press towards this 
policy more strongly than that af- 
forded by the burden of the debt 
which Egypt has been saddled with 
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by cunning project-mongers and 
money-changers under pretence of 
helping it on to civilisation and 
power. It is against the law for a 
Mahommedan to exact usury, and a 
Turk might well plead that what it 
was unlawful for him to take it was 
wrong in him topay. To his moral 
sense there would probably seem 
nothing wrong in getting rid at 
one sweep of the whole of the 
load which Ismail has laid upon 
the people; nor would he need to 

far for an excuse. He might say 
with colourable justice that his 
predecessor had been a prey to the 
designs of financial sharks who 
led him and his country to ruin. [ 
do not say that a ruler will arise in 
Egypt who will actually do this ; but 
what should be distinctly borne in 
mind is that if it be not done, it is 
not from any change in the nature 
of the government or the nature of 
the people giving greater security. 
The possibility is there ; and while it 
is there, it can only be from pressure 


applied from without that Egypt 
can advance to wealth, civilisation, 


and ultimate independence. In 
herself the elements of these are 
altogether wanting. 

But this state of perpetual de- 
pendence is just the one that gives 
significance to a political raid like 
that of Sir Samuel Baker. Egypt has 
been coming more and more under 
European influence, and Europeans 
have so wound themselves about it, 
that it is theirs more than the 
Egyptians’. The French have made 
the Suez Canal, and by so doing 
placed the country in a position to 
hold the key of the far East ; and as 
she has no power to hold it herself, 
some one must see that it is held 
forher. This greatest step in her 
advance to importance has thus 
placed her supremely in the hands 
of strangers. Egypt has become 
the prey of ‘scientific progress’ 
men, of adventurers, mercantile and 
others, but most of al] it has be- 
come essentially subject to the great 
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maritime powers who have interests 
east of the Red Sea, and to England 
beyond all others. Our interest in 
the Canal is not approached by 
that of any maritime power in the 
‘world; and we are consequently 
compelled by sheer self-interest to 
keep a close hold over the native 
rulers of Egypt, to prevent any 
other powers obtaining the para- 
mount influence there to our hurt. 
We dared not even allow a private 
company, such as that of the Suez 
Canal, to maintain shipping tariffs 
and tonnage dues inimical to our 
interests. In the event of a struggle 
over the partition of the Turkish 
empire—by no means an unlikely 
or remote eventuality—England 
could not allow any of the com: 
batants to lay hold of Egypt; if the 
neutrality of that country could not 
be guaranteed, there would be no 
resource but for her to holdit against 
all comers at the point of the 
bayonet. The interests of our In- 
dian empire, of our vast Chinese 
trade, would not leave us any alter- 
native, and the fact that such a con- 
tingency always faces England brings 
conspicuously into light the weakness 
of this ambitious tributary State. 
She could not defend herself nor 
make her own terms. Even should 
self-interest induce the contending 
powers on the continent of Europe 
and in Asia to sign a compact to hold 
Egypt neutral, it would not make 
her strong; the arranging of that 
compact would be an affair to which 
Egyptcould be no weighty party; her 
duty would be simply toobey. And 
there isalways a contingency which 
English statesmen ought to face, 
and in which action must be prompt 
—the complete occupation of the 
country. Still I admit it is not by 
any means an immediate or pres- 
sing contingency; and even did is 
occur, it would be perfectly com- 
patible with our own safety that 
Egypt should be permitted to look 
after its internal affairs itself. We 
might hold the country so far as it 
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affected the safety of our shipping, 
and yet not need to take upon our- 
selves its government. In order to 
be compelled to do that also, other 
causes must be at work. 

Now it seems to me that the expe- 
dition of Sir Samuel Baker, looked 
at on its political side, gives just 
the impulse wanted to place us in 
the false position of being compelled 
to rule Egypt as well as hold it 
neutral during a fight and always. 
His conduct raises new questions, 
and, whether he meant it or not, 
places upon this country new obli- 
gations towards Egypt which need 
not otherwise have been heard of. 
For our trade with the country, al- 
though great, is not much more 
than a transit trade, which would 
have been sufficiently protected by 
holding the ports and the Canal, so 
that, in any ordinary event, disturb- 
ances, unless they arose within 
the country, should not have made 
us take upon ourselves its govern- 
ment. But Sir Samuel has done 
his best to force that government 
upon us. When he became a Pacha, 
he could not divest himself of the 
position of an ‘English citizen,’ 
nor did he seek to. He, on the 
contrary, gloried in his citizenship, 
and boasted that he had gone forth 
to put down a great evil as an 
Englishman; and many, doubtless, 
will bedisposed to say that England, 
for the honour of the country, 
must not let his labour be lost. 
He has interfered in the internal 
affairs of Egypt nominally as an 
Egyptian official it is true, but with 
all the weight of his country’s phi- 
lanthropy loudly proclaimed as 
at his back; and this knight erran- 
try of his has virtually committed 
us to the task of suppressing the 
slave trade in Central Africa. 
He has implicated us thereby 
in the affairs of Egypt to an ex- 
tent that must make action un- 
avoidable should any political cause 
arise for drawing relations closer 
between the two States. Nothing 
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stirs popular sympathy more in this 
country than a good ‘cry’ about 
the wrongs of the slave trade, and 
Sir Samuel has painted these 
wrongs in so black a light, has 
vaunted so loudly his own services 
in sweeping them away, that should 
it turn out after all that he has 
done next to nothing, people will 
tease the Government into attempts 
on its own account—attempts that 
may be ill-timed, and that may lead 
to many troubles. Nay, we have 
further committed ourselves to the 
policy this English Pacha inaugn. 
rated by suffering a Royal Engi. 
neer officer to go and take up his 
work, so that these civilisers under 
the wing of Mahomet and the 
Turks cannot now be allowed to fail. 
Col. Gordon is not, indeed, going 
about his task so fiercely as Sir 
Samuel did, and seems to see that 
slavery cannot be suppressed bya 
march through the hunting-grounds 
of inner Africa. He is indeed pleas- 
ing the Khedive much by paying 
more attention to quieting the coun- 
try than to subduing it by force 
of arms—by looking to the main 
chance, revenue, rather than to 
the ‘annexation’ by beat of drum 
of some tribe’s pasture grounds. 
But, although he works quietly, and 
probably sees that slave-holding 
must be tempered rather than abo- 
lished, none the less have the lan- 
guage and actions of the ‘ mighty 
hunter’ who preceded him made 
the danger of our ultimate inter- 
vention in Egypt over this ques 
tion a very real one. The Mahon- 
medans will not, we may rest assured, 
give up their slaves ; it was a dream 
ever to suppose that a mere scail- 
per over the sources of supply 
would conduce to making them do 
so, however it might for a moment 
cause them to shift the source 
whence they drew their main sup- 
ply ; but people will nevertheless say 
that they ought to give them up, 
and that the honour of England » 
enlisted in the cause of the oppressed 
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blacks. So we shall have by-and- 
by to take upon us the govern- 
ment of half a continent to 
vindicate the wisdom of Sir 
Samuel Baker. Men will not see 
that there may be a middle course, 
and when the question comes up, 
as come it will, as to who shall be 
door-keeper at the gate of the East, 
we shall find, if not sooner, that we, 
at least, cannot accept the charge 
without also taking upon us the 
government of all the Khedive’s 
dominions, Baker’s provinces, slave 
problem and all. Many are the ex- 
plosive elements that lie around this 
Kastern question, but the utmost 
which their catching fire heretofore 
involved for us was that we should 
secure the neutrality of Egypt and 
the freedom of the Canal. We owe 
it to Sir Samuel’s zeal as a servant 
of the Khedive that it is now also 
to be laid upon us that when the 
day comes for us to secure the one 
we shall also be compelled to see 
that no slave to be bought or sold, 
hunted or entrapped, in all the val- 
ley of the Nile. That may be a good 
and noble work to do, but I submit 
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it was not a necessary one for us to 
tackle in the near future, and that 
there are worse evils than even 
slave-hunting, as witness the history 
of the redskins in America, or the 
Maoris in New Zealand. 

I may be told, indeed, that I have, 
in saying this, much exaggerated 
the importance of ‘ Baker Pacha’s’ 
work ; that it was merely a passing 
episode soon to be forgotten. In 
a country less bound up with our 
material interests than Egypt it 
might have been so; but here, I 
think, the force of what he has 
done and said can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. He has appealed to a 
popular English craze or superstition 
with all the vigour of which he is 
master, and the progress of political 
events will by-and-by open up the 
way for that superstition to act upon 
English statesmen with perhaps irre- 
sistible force. I honour Baker for 
his enthusiasm and his bravery, but 
I cannot admire his judgment nor 
believe that by doing as he has 
done in this episode he has done 
wisely or well. 


A. J. W. 
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HE Commission appointed to 
examine public and private 
collections for MSS. of historical 
interest continues its useful labours, 
and the report recently issued (con- 
sisting of 856 folio pp.) greatly ex- 
ceeds its predecessors in bulk, and 
equals them in the interest of its 
contents. Since the Commissioners 
commenced their labours, in 1869, 
no less than three hundred and fifty 
collections have been examined ; 
and we are glad to hear that they 
have been gratified by the impor- 
tance of the documents brought to 
light, as well as the manner in 
which possessors of MSS. have 
made them available. 

We propose first noticing the 
collections which contain documents 
relating to the Middle Ages, treat- 
ing that period, for convenience, as 
extending to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Of these the ‘ miscella- 
neous’ portion of the muniments of 
Westminster Abbey is the most 
interesting, and Mr. Burtt has 
made a careful inventory of the 
documents composing it, based on 
the catalogue of Widmore, com- 
piled in the last century. One 
pacquet contains eleven warrants 
or letters from Henry III. to Mas- 
ters John of Gloucester, Edward 
of Westminster, and Robert of 
Beverley, ‘our masons and war- 
dens of our works at Westminster,’ 
directing that marble columns and 
blocks of freestone should be sent 
to St. Martin’s, London, to make 


) Henry III.’s second coronation took place at Westminster, May 17, 1220. 
before that he laid the foundation of the Lady Chapel. 


REPORT. | 


a pulpit; that the Friars. Preachers 
should have 1,000 freestones for 
their works, and all the cinders of 
all the lead for the Church of West- 
minster, to make an aqueduct, 
Another paper states that the cost 
of the works at Westminster, from 
their commencement under Henry 
Ill. to his 45th year, was 
29,345/. 198. 8d. There is an In. 
dulgence promulgated by Abbot 
William de Humez to all contri- 
buting towards the building of the 
Lady Chapel between 1220 and 
1222.' By adeed dated 15 Richard 
II. it appears that, instead of con. 
tinuing a grant of rool. annually 
to the ‘ new work,’ the Crown gave 
the abbot the Priory of Stoke-nigh- 
Clare. A Letter Patent, 1413, 
grants to William Waldern and 
others the power of pressing work- 
men for the construction and re- 
pair of the nave of the Abbey? 
A paper, 20 Ed. L., witnesses the 
delivery of the heart of Henry III. 
to the Abbess of Font Evrand 
(Fontevrault) in the presence of 
many distinguished persons.’ 
Among the Indulgences are those 
by Reynard, Archb. of Armagh, 
in 1248, of forty days to all bring- 
ing relics of the blood of our Lord 
from the Patriarch of Jerusalem to 
Henry III., which were carried by 
the king in solemn procession from 
St. Paul’s to the Abbey ; by Hugh 
Bishop of Ely, 1283, of twenty days 
to those visiting the Abbey and 
praying at the tomb of William de 


The day 
About that period a great 


impetus was given by the preaching of 8S. Bernard to the worship of the B. Virgin, and 
we may trace this result in nearly all our cathedrals. 


2 Little had been done to this nave since the death of Edward I. 


Under the direction 


of Whittington, Lord Mayor, it was continued, by command of Henry V., in the style of 
two centuries previously—a very unusual proceeding. 
* Dean Stanley calls this ‘ the last relic of the lingering Plantagenet affection for their 


foreign home.’—Historical Memorials, 132. 
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Hasele; by the Bishops of London, 
Hereford, and St. David’s to those 
worshipping in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, in 1311; and by the Bishop 
of Winchester, 1328, to those visit- 
ing relics in the Abbey and the 
tomb of Henry ITI. 

A few documents refer to dis- 
putes between the Abbot and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London and Winches- 
ter, respecting jurisdiction. The 
three latter protested that by coming 
into the Abbey at the royal request 
to say mass and do service at the 
burial of Avelina, wife of Edmund 
Earl of Lancaster, and at the coro- 
nation of Edward II., the privileges 
of the Abbey should not be affected. 

The abbots were often obliged to 
borrow, and appear to have resorted 
to Italian merchants for the purpose. 
Richard de Berking (1222-46) ob- 
tained a loan of Agapitus de Vezosa, 
merchant, of Venice. Richard de 
Ware (1258-84), one of 1,000 
marks in Rome, c. 1259, and Walter 
de Wenlock (1284-1308), various 
sums of Florentine merchants. 
Henry III. was often in difficulties 







































































































e likewise ; and we find notice of a 
|. @ number of jewels and precious 
d @ stones belonging to the shrine of 
f @ Edward the Confessor which the 














king borrowed to raise money upon 
in 1267, and returned two years 
afterwards. A grant 12 Richard 
I. shows that he gave a ring with 
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king to the abbot, of the ‘ golden 
and jewelled eagle, containing the 
relic called “the ampulle,” to be 
given up again when asked for.’ ‘ 
Late in the thirteenth or early in 
the fourteenth century Maud de 
Clare, Countess of Gloucester, writes 
to the prior and convent that she 
hopes they will excuse the long 
stay their friar Dan Henry is making 
with her, for to let him leave with 
the relic which they had allowed 
her to have for so long before she 
was better than at present would 
be a great discomfort to her.® 

An indenture (1407) between 
Henry IV. and his son Henry 
Prince of Wales shows that the 
latter agreed to serve his father in 
the wars in Wales with 600 men- 
at-arms and 1,800 archers for- half 
a year, each man-at-arms to be paid 
12d. per day, and each archer 6d. 
Some of the documents at West- 
minster are in the original turned 
wooden boxes called skippets. 

Among the MSS. of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge at Berkeley Castle is a 
cartulary® of the monastery of S. 
Augustine, of Bristol, chiefly writ- 
ten at the end of the thirteenth 
century. It appears from it that 
the monastery was founded A.D. 
1140, the church dedicated six years 
after, and that Alured Bishop of 
Worcester first introduced canons 
in 1148. Duke Henry of Nor. 
mandy and various members of the 
Berkeley family were considerable 
benefactors. In one part of the 
volume a curious definition of apo- 
stasy appears: 

It is a reckless (¢emerarius) departing 
from the state of faith, obedience, or re- 
































* This golden ampulla, or eagle, said to have been brought from Sens Abbey by Thomas 
It was used to contain the holy oil or balm for 


The gold anointing-spoon is likewise 


preserved, and is an interesting example of twelfth century work. (Figured in Shaw’s 


*It was not an unusual circumstance for a monastery to lend its relics for the 
benefit of sick persons. The Abbey of St. Albans possessed a sardonyx with a repre- 
sentation of Jupiter holding a Victory in his hand, which was lent to women in labour. 


a precious ruby to the shrine of S. 
to @ Edward, on condition that when in 
oy England he might use the ring, 
m § but when abroad it should be placed 
zh @ on the shrine. An indenture wit- 
ys J nesses the delivery in 1483, by the 
nd ite ametl tae aol 
de 

4 Becket, is still among the regalia. 

- anointing our sovereigns at their coronation. 
ea 
and i Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages.) 
Lion 
e of 

(Dugdale’s Monasticon, ii. 185.) 
heir 






contextum.—Tanner, Notitia Monastica. 





* Registrum seu potius historia fundationis hujus cenobii a Joanne Newland, abbate 
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ligion. It is threefold: 1, perfidy; 2, dis- 
obedience ; 3, irregularity :—1, departure 
from the faith, like Julian the Emperor ; 2, 
wilful transgression of the commands of a 
prelate, like Adam and Eve; 3, departure 
from his state of religion, as when a monk, 
clerk, or conversus, or any in religion, 
apostatizes;—this is in many ways, viz. 
leaving off the tonsure, throwing off the 
religious habit, or a clerk returning to the 
world. 


A deed among the family papers 
of Richard Pine Coffin, Esq., of 
Portledge, North Devon, is of a very 
remarkable character. It relates to 
a bargain with a champion for a 
duel, and the following is a transla- 
tion from the Latin : 


Know all who the present writing shall 
see or hear that it is thus agreed between 
Richard de Cokematone fand Letice, his 
wife, ‘of the one part, and Richard de 
Poulesholte, of the other part, namely, 
that the aforesaid Richard de Cokematone 
and Letice, his wife, are bound unto the 
aforesaid Richard de Poulesholte in twenty 
marks sterling for the duel which the same 
Richard de Poulesholte shall wage for the 
same Richard de Cokematone and Letice 
against William Fitz-Jordan for one mes- 
suage and one plough-land, with the ap- 
purtenances, in Cokematone ; so that if the 
aforesaid Richard shall complete the afore- 
said duel, the Lord so granting, then the 
aforesaid twenty marks, the day on which 
the aforesaid duel shall take place, 
shall be delivered unto Richard de la 
Wille before the said duel shall be be- 
gun, to be paid to the said Richard de 
P. when the said duel is ended. And if 
the parties aforesaid, before the duel is 
stricken, shall agree as to the tenements 
aforesaid, then the said Richard de Coke- 
matone and Letice, his wife, shall pay for 
the blows of our Lord the King to the 
aforesaid R, de P. forty shillings on the 
same day. And if it shall happen that 
the parties aforesaid, on the day for the 
duel being stricken, shall agree upon the 
field, the duel being begun, then the said 
Richard de Cokematone and Letice, his 
wife, are bound on the same day to pay to 
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the said R. de P. ten marks without delay 
out of the moneys so being in the keepi 
of the aforesaid Richard de la Wille. And 
this covenant the aforesaid R. de C. and 
R. de P. have made corporal oath faith- 
fully to observe. And the aforesaid 
Richard and Letice shall find mainpernors 
that the said covenant shall be fully ob- 
served, namely, Baldewyne de Belestone 
and Robert de Stolkeheye, who acknow- 
ledge themselves to be mainpernors, and 
by this present writing they have bound 
themselves to make payment of the afore- 
said money, and to pay the same in form 
aforesaid, each of them for the whole. In 
witness whereof the aforesaid parties to 
these writings in chirograph have alter- 
nately set their seals. Given at Exeter, on 
the Wednesday next after the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in the eighteenth year of the reign of King 
Edward (1290). 


From another deed it appears 
that the duel did not take place; 
but it is probable that such a 
method of settling disputes was not 
uncommon at that period. 

The muniments in St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, are not nume. 
rous; but from a book compiled by 
Robert Woodelarke, the founder of 
the college,’ the following list of 
the altar ornaments is worth 
quoting : 


In the first place, a large super-altar, 
hallowed. Also a green set of vestments 
for week-days of bustian.* Another set of 
green silk, A corporazx (cloth for the con- 
secrated elements in the Sacrament), of 
black silk on one side and green bustian 
on the other. Another corporax of chekere 
work of gold and silver cloth. Eleven 
towels to lie upon the altar, with black 
crosses in the middle, the same being two 
yards and three-quarters in length. Two 
steynd clothes, one of which contains two 
yards and a quarter in length, and the 
other two yards; having a crown in the 
middle and at the end of the cloth. Acar 
pet containing two yards in length; also 
five linen cloths. 





7 The date of the foundation is generally given as 1475; according to this book it 
should be 1473. Dr. Woodelarke was Provost of King’s College, and also, it appears 
from this volume, master of the works then in progress there. He complains that the 
burden of payment was thrown upon him. It is well known how slow was the progress 
of the work since Henry VI., in 1446, laid the foundation of the celebrated chapel at 
King’s. 8S. Catherine's College, as founded by Woodelarke, was a timber structure, and 
in this book reference is made to the removal of two framed houses (domibus framatis) 
from Coton. The present College buildings are chiefly c. 1680. 

* Or fustian. This material is often mentioned in inventories of church goods. It 
was & superior fabric to that now called by the name. 
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Among the gifts to the same 
college are the following: 





Master Percy gave to us and the college 
one mazer cup. Master Symsom gave five 
marks for the souls of John Wayde and 
his wife ; also forty shillings for the repair 
of the chapel. Doctor Myddelton, rector 
of Balsham, gave a tablecloth of dyaper, 
with twelve hand-napkins. Dame Alice 
Tayllur gave five nobles. Dame Claryvay 
gave a mazer of the value by estimation 
of four nobles. John Hosyer, mercer, gave 
to the college a set of vestments, value 
6s. 8d. Master Garnel gave a silver piece 
of the value of four nobles; the same 
Master gave in money forty shillings. 
Master William Wode gave twelve spoons 
and one silver saltcellar, 3li in value. 
Master Spycer gave a silverllar saltce 
parcel gilt, value 40s,, with a cover" 


































Robert Woodelarke gave the col- 
legesome books which he had chained 
in the library ; among them Lincoln- 
iensis (Grosteste) de Oculo Morali, 
Franciscus Petrarcha de Remediis 
utriusque Fortune ; Stephanus Can- 
tuariensis (S. Langton) super Eccle- 
siastem; Distinctiones Holcoti (ex- 
eutor of R. de Bury) super Sa- 














































pientia; Policronica, cum aliis; 
Johannes Salisburiensis de Polli- 
crotico; Bocasius (Boccaccio) in 








Anglicis de Viris Illustribus; His- 
tone Oronicales Anglie, Francie, 
et aliarwm regionum. Some works 
of Aristotle are mentioned also. In 
the chapel, besides three missals, 


were : 






































One great breviary without notation ; 
another breviary, chained; a Legend of 
the Saints, chained; a primer, with 
Placebo and Derige (sic),-chained; a 
small gradal, with masses of S. Katharine, 
and of S. Mary, and of Requiem, bound 
in boards; another small gradal, bound 
in parchment, with the same masses; a 
sequence, with nétation ; a manual ; a His- 



















































































hoped for better times. 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXIII. 
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tory of S. Katharine, with notation; a 
Legend of S. Katharine, with the History; 
a gradal, the gift of Master John Leche; 
a breviary, with notation, the gift of the 
same ; @ printed breviary, bound, the gift 
of Master Halle; a little book of Synodals, 
bound, the gift of Master Balderston 
(elected Master in 1506).® 


It is curious that the library of 
the same college should have the 
register of the Corporation of New 
Romney in the reigns of Kdward IIT. 
and Richard II. It contains such 
rules as this: If a person be 
found cutting wood within the 
franchise he is to have the pillory 
the first time, to have his ear cut off, 
and be taken to the other end of 
the town, and made to abjure it. 
On a second occasion he is to lose 
the other ear; and on the third 
offence be punished with death. A 
letter in Norman-French to SirR.de 
Mortimer states that the bailiff and 
barons, in accordance with his wish, 
have searched all the cellars of the 
town for the six tuns of best Gascon 
wine he required, but can only find 
four tuns a nostre tast, and they have 
purchased them for thirty-four 
marks, 

It is much to be regretted that 
the records of the Cinque Ports have 
been greatly neglected and in part 
destroyed. Those in an iron chestat 
New Romney are evidently part of 
a much larger collection, while those 
in a chamber over the porch of the 
parish church at Hythe have been 
rendered almost illegible from damp. 
From very early times the ports had 
to provide seventy-two ships, each 
manned by twenty-one sailors, to 
serve the king freely for fifteen days, 
and after that period to receive 


_*The Breviary, or portous, contained whatever was to be said by all in holy orders, 
tither in public or private, i.e. of the canonical hours; the Legend, lessons out of Holy 
Writ and works of the Fathers, read at matins; Gradal, or graduale, portions of the 
service sung by the choir; Sequence, a companion to the gradal ; Manual, the occasional 
offices, as baptism, matrimony, visitation of sick, &c. 
those were threatened with fine and imprisonment who had in their possession apy 
‘antiphoners, myssales, scrayles, processionales, manuelles, legends, pyes, portuyses, 
prymars in Lattyn or Englishe, cowchers, iournales, ordinales, or other books or writings 
whatsoever, heretofore used for service of the churche.’ 


a antiphoner was recently discovered in the roof, hidden by the priest, doubtless, who 


By the statute 3 and 4 Ed. VI. 


In Springfield Church, Essex, 


cc 
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payment. This was the germ of the 
Royal Navy. A great deal of inte- 
resting information respecting the 
ports and the curious customs con- 
nected with them will be found in 
Boys’ History of Sandwich. Among 
the papers at Hythe quoted in the 
Report is a churchwardens’ account 
for the year 1480. Some of the 
entries are curious : 


Eleven pounds of wax for the Paschal 
taper and torches, 5s. 03d. For two men 
watching the Lord’s Sepulchre, 8d. For a 
cloth of hayre for one of the altars, 10}d. 
Paid John London for mending the organs, 
10s. 2d. Paid the parish clerk for keeping 
le chyme and le clok, 138. 4d. Paid the 
same clerk for keeping the organs, 10s, 
Paid Sir Thomas Howlet, for praying for 
the soul of Master Drowis, 6d. Paid Sir 
Richard, the Priest of the Mass of Jesus, 
for his wages of the preceding year, 3s. 3d. 
Paid the same Sir Richard his wages in 
full for three-quarters of a year this year, 
3s. 1d. Paid Thomas Bedeman, for clean- 
ing the church this year, 2s. Paid the 
same Thomas for his gown, for lying in the 
church, 48. 


It is probable that medieval 
churches were rarely left at night. 
This will explain the fact that many 
doors' have ponderous bolts which 
could only be drawn from the 
inside. 

From a jurats’ book of the same 
town, c. 1412, it appears that the 
corporation were very anxious to 
keep in the good graces of their 
ecclesiastical and other superiors. 
They presented Robert Long, mes- 
senger from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with 20d., ‘that he might 
speak to his lordship good words for 
this town.’ On other occasions 


Paid John Godescale for a porpeys'® for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 3s. 4d. 
Paid for fish bought, namely, whytyng, 
haddok, and salt makerel, for the Lieutenant 
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of Dover Castle when he came through 
this town to Romene, 20d. 


From a careful examination of 
thirty-two fourteenth-century frag. 
ments of court books of Hythe, con- 
sisting chiefly of declarations by 
married women relating to property, 
Mr. Riley gives some interesting 
conclusions respecting Christian 
names at that time : 


The name Johanna or Joan seems here, 
as in London, at the same period, to have 
been the most favourite name for females 
in the fourteenth century; out of 130 
names occurring it appears 32 times. It 
had, however, become less popular at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
name Alice occurs 19 times, Agnes 12. As 
in London at the same time, the Christian 
name Mary never occurs. Christina is met 
with 11 times, Margery 10, Isabel 8, 
Philippa 5, Lucy 4, Magota 4, Cecily 3 
Juliana 3, Margaret 3, Matilda 2, Dionysia 
2, and Avicya, Beatricia, Elena, Elianora, 
Elizabeth, Emma, Juliana, Letitia (or 
Lettice), Lore, Mabilia, Martha, and 
Yadilda, once each. As London in the 
fourteenth century, John was by far the 
most common Christian name for males, 
and it so continued for at least the first 
half of the fifteenth. 


The Custwmal, temp. Henry VI, 
among the archives of the Corpora- 
tion of New Romney, is very dif- 
ferent from the volume of that title 
printed in Lyons’ History of Dover 
Castle. The same body has a diary 
of the bailiffs sent by their town on 
behalf of the Cinque Ports to the 
Michaelmas Free Fair" held at Great 
Yarmouth in 35 Elizabeth (1593). 
Mr. Riley says it is in English, is 
full of quaint matter, and deserves 
publication. This fair, one of the 
largest in the Middle Ages, lasted 
for about forty days. Speed, in his 
Chronicle, 1611, says: 


There is yearly in September the 
worthiest herring fishery in Europe, which 





1° Porpoises (derived from French pore-poisson, hog-fish) appear to have been consi- 
dered a delicacy in the middle ages. As they were conveniently considered fish, eccle- 
siastics could eat them on fast-days. In the reign of Edward I. the price was regulated 
at 6s. 8d. : a high price, when we know that turbot was sold at 6d., mackerel 1d., and 


haddock 2d. 


" By charter of Edward I., 1277, the Barons of the Cinque Ports had jurisdiction 
over Yarmouth, by no means relished by the inhabitants of that port. On one occasion, 
in the reign of that monarch, a Cinque Port bailiff was killed by a like officer of Yar- 


mouth, who was hanged for the deed. 
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drawith great concourse of people, which 
maketh the town much the richer all the 
year following, but very unsavoury for the 
time. 


Manship,'? alluding to the bailiffs’ 
visit, remarks : 





















The Cinque Ports exercised in turn the 
right of nominating the bailiffs, who, on 
the vigil of the feast-day of S. Michael, 
repaired to Yarmouth, to a house hired for 
the purpose, bringing with them their 
learned counsel, town clerk, two serjeants 
bearing white rods, a brazen horn-sounder, 
one carrying a banner of the arms of the 
ports, and a jailer. On being come thither 
the bailiffs of Yarmouth the same evening 
and some of their brethren attended at 
their lodging and courteously did enter- 
tain and welcome them. Next morning 
all repaired to church to hear divine ser- 
viee, they of Yarmouth inviting the others 
totake their places with them in their 
seats. . . . And here I may not over- 
pass with a silent pen the exceeding boun- 
tiful fare, feasting and royal cheer and 
open house keeping wherewith the Cinque 
Ports bailiffs do give entertainment in 
their fair house, in, by, and during the 
oneand twenty days of their abiding at 
Yarmouth. 




























































































Their jurisdiction ceased soon 
after. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Riley 
has discovered among the records 
of Balliol College several refer- 
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deeds in the muniment-room in the 
Cloister Tower of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s College, Oxford. Their num- 
ber is easily explained. Bishop 
Waynflete founded the college in 
1458, and afterwards obtained papal 
and royal permissions to annex 
some small religious houses, their 
muniments being naturally brought 
to the college. These have been 
well preserved, and actually remain 
in original oak boxes of the fifteenth 
century. Good reasons are assigned 
for the annexation of these houses. 
The Priory of Sele, in Sussex, had 
in 1474 only one monk beside the 
prior ; ten years later no one resided 
in the Priory of Selborne, Hants. 
The other foundations were the 
Hospital of SS. Stephen and Thomas 
of Canterbury, at Romney; the 
chapel of St. Katherine, at Wan- 
borough, Wilts; and the Hospitals 
of Brackley and Aynho, Northamp- 
tonshire. About 1467 Sir John 
Fastolf by will intended to found 
a college at Castre, in Norfolk, for 
seven priests and seven poor men, 
and directed the sale of manors for 
the purpose to the extent of 4,000 
marks. Waynflete, Sir John Paston, 
Sir William Yelverton, Thomas 
Howes, and W. Wircester were the 
executors. After his decease dis- 
putes arose which caused Sir John’s 
property to be much wasted. In 
1481 Waynflete got a dispensation 
from the Pope to change the 
endowment in favour of 
Magdalen College ; by this means a 
good deal of Norfolk property ac- 
Mr. Macray 
tells usin theReport that the numer- 
ous deeds among the records refer- 
ring to this dispute contain papers 
of interest relating to Sir John 
Fastolf and the Pastons, so well 
known by the famous Letters.'* 


Sir R. Fenn published vols. iii. and iv. 


er @ caces to Wycliff. The date of the 

ry | commencement of his Mastership 

m #@ of Balliol has been up to this time 

he @ given as 1361. It was in the pre- 

at @ vious year, for there is a memoran- 

3). § dum which states : 

is Castre 

708 Atthe Husting of Common Pleas holden 

b on Monday next after the feast of our 

the B Lord's Ascension, in the thirty-fourth year ad h 1 

ted Hof the reign of King Edward, after the Crue to the college. 

his J§ Conquest, the Third (1360),John de Wycliff, 

Master of the House of the Scholars of 
the Hall called ‘ Le‘Baillolhalle,’ in Oxford, 

the J was attached to make answer to Nicholas 

hich @ Marchant in a plea of distresses taken. 
onsi- § here are no less than 13,000 old 
ecle- 
loot " History of Great Yarmouth, 1619. cai s 
= ™ The history of the MSS. of these interesting letters is curious. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
a Richard Fenn, in 1787, published the two first volumes, and gave the MSS. to the King. 
ictio® Wi These have never since been discovered. N 
Yar subsequently ; the originals have disappeared likewise. Some years after Serjeant Fiere 









tdited vol. v., and the MS. of this was lost sight of. It is hardly to be wondered at 
tat Mr. Hermann Merivale and others should have impugned the authenticity of the 
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Amongst this mass of documents 
are several sales and manumissions 
of serfs. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century a serf at Brackley, 
Northampton, was sold for three 
marks, and another later in the cen- 
tury for twenty shillings. Mr. Mac- 
ray remarks that to a deed dated 
1252 respecting property in Oxford 
a seal is attached by a Jewess named 
Mildegoda, which has an indistinct 
animal upon it, such indistinctness 
being intentional, inaccordance with 
rabbinical teaching. The seals 
attached to many of the deeds are 
generally in fine condition. 

A confirmation by Richard II. 
(1378) to the Knights Hospitallers 
grants their liberties, ‘ cum sock et 
sack, et thol et theam et infangen- 
thef et utfangenethef et hamsock 
et gridbrith et bodwyte et fich- 
wyte et flitwyte et ferdwyte et 
hengwyte et leyrwyte et flemme- 
nefrithe et murdro et latrocino 
et forstal et ordel et oreste,’ and 
exempts them from ‘ wardepeny et 
averpeny et hundredepeny et bor- 
ghelpeny et thethyngepeny.’ It 
appears that William of Wykeham 
took pains to reform the Priory of 
Selborne. By his Injunctions issued 
September 27, 1387, among other 
things ordered were : 


The cloister not to be 4 thoroughfare for 
persons of both sexes. None to go to 
public hunts or keep hunting dogs. None 
to be absent from services on pretence of 
convent business without leave. Common 
seal to be kept under five keys. None to 
be godparents without the Bishop’s leave. 
None to wear precious furs or gathered 
(nondulatis) sleeves, or silk girdles, with 
gold or silver ornaments.'* Vestments and 
vessels of the church to be kept clean ; wine 
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for the altar to be good, not corrupt and 
sour, gs it is wont to be. Relics, vestments, 
vessels, and books not to be pawned, and 
those that are now in pawn to be recovered, 


Among the relics in a chapel at 
Wanborough, c. 1484, ‘ zona sancte 
Katherine et ampulla de oleo ejus,’ 
was chief. 

The reasons assigned in the Re. 
port for the destruction of many 
monuments of the illustrious family 
of Argyllare the forfeitures of Archi. 
bald, eighth earl and first Marquis, 
in 1661, and his son in 1681. But 
the fact that no charters exist of a 
date previous to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century seems to us 
to point to another cause, viz. the 
destruction of the records of the 
great families of Scotland ordered 
by Edward I. From a warrant by 
the Marquis of Argyll, 1641, it 
appears that the charter-chests, or 
‘kists,’ as they were called, were 
then kept at Carrick Castle, in the 
island of Roseneath. About seventy 
years later John, the second duke, 
had twelve new oak chests made, 
which are still preserved. The 
place where these were kept—pro- 
bably in the last century—was so 
damp that many of the documents 
have been much injured. 

By charter, dated 1315, King 
Robert Bruce granted to Sir Colin 
Campbell (Cambell in the early 
charters) the barony of Lochaw and 
Ardskeodnish, on condition that he 
furnished a ship of forty oars, pro- 
perly manned, for the space of forty 
days, when required. This Sir 
Colin was son of Sir Neil, also a 
great favourite of that monarch, 
and contributed much to his success 


Letters. Happily this induced Mr. Philip Frere (Serjeant Frere’s descendant) to insti- 

tute a search, which ended in the discovery, in an old box in his house, in Norfolk, of the 

originals of vol. v., in November 1865. A careful examination of these set all doubts 

at rest, and sceptics were silenced. 
4 Chaucer's Monk had— 


— ‘ His sleeves purfiled at the hond 


A 
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With gris, and that the finest of the lond; 
And for to fasten his hood under his chinne 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pinne : 
A love-knotte in the greter end ther was.’ 
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at Bannockburn.'® He married the 
king’s sister, Lady Mary Bruce, of 
which union Sir Neil was eldest 
son. Sir Colin’s great-grandson, 
Sir Duncan, was the first of the 
family who took the name of 
Argyll. In 1445 King James II. 
created him Lord Campbell. He 
was fortunate enough to marry 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Ro- 
bert Duke of Albany, Regent of 
Scotland. This was, the second 
royal marriage of this family. His 
son Colin, second Lord Campbell, 
was in 1457 created Earl of Argyll. 
Twenty-three years later the lord- 
ship of Lorne became the property 
of the earl by an agreement between 
himself and Walter Stewart, Lord 
Lorne. The latter agreed to resign 
the lordship into the hands of the 
king (who re-granted it to the earl 
and his heirs), in exchange for the 
lands of Kildonying and others, in 
the shires of Perth, Fife, Kinross, 
and Aberdeen. By this arrange- 
ment the Argyll family obtained 
lands in the neighbourhood of its 
ancient possessions. This took 
place in 1470, and four years after 
the king by charter erected the 
earl’s village of Inverary, in the 
shire of Argyll, 


intoa free burgh of barony, with power 
to the tenants and inhabitants thereof of 
buying and selling within the same wine, 
wax, wool and linen cloth, and other mer- 
chandise, with liberty of having bakers, 
brewers, fleshers, and other craftsmen be- 
longing to a burgh of barony, with a right 
also to elect bailies and officers. They 
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were also to have within the said burgh a 
cross and market weekly, and also public 
fairs yearly, to wit, markets at the feast of 
Michaellmas, and another fair at the feast 
of St. Branden, in the month of May and 
through the whole octaves, with all other 
privileges, as freely as any other burgh of 
barony. ; 


One document of the Middle Ages 
in this collection only claims our 
attention. 

This is a verdict of an inquest 
held at Kandrochid, April 22, 1428, 
by the Baillie of Glendochart, by 
which it was found that the keeper 
of a relic called the Quigrich of St. 
Fillan had a right to certain pay- 
ments of meal from the inhabitants 
of the district. St. Fillan founded 
a monastery at Glendochart in the 
eighth century, and the quigrich was 
his pastoral staff. It was the cus- 
tom to cover the staves of the early 
Irish and Scotch missionary saints 
at a later period with elaborate 
metal-work, and in like manner 
their hand-bells were enshrined. 
Certain families became keepers of 
these relics, which were religiously 
handed down from: father to son. 
There is a tradition that the bell of 
St. Fillan used to be laid on a grave- 
stone in the churchyard of Killin, 
and when mad people were brought 
to be dipped in the Holy Well there, 
it was placed on their heads, after 
they had passed the night in the 
chapel.'6 

A similar relic is described by 
Mr. Gilbert as in the possession of 
Sir R. O'Donnell, Bart., of Newport, 


This was not the first time that a Campbell had done good service for his king. 
Sir Colin, father of Sir Neill, in 1263, when Haco of Norway brought 160 ships into the 
Firth of Lorne, brought such aid to Alexander III. that the invader was routed. This 
Sir Colin died in 1294. 

When arranging the charters of the Earl of Airlie, some years ago, Dr. Stuart found 
two deeds relating to another of these bells. ‘ By the first, dated June 27,1447, Michael 
David, the hereditary keeper of the bell of S. Medan, appeared in the presence of Sir 
John Ogilvy, and resigned the bell into his hands, with all the pertinents thereof, after 
which Sir John made it over to his wife Margaret, Countess of Moray, for her liferent 
use,’ By the other deed the Countess ‘appeared July 18, 1447, in the presence of a 
notary, at the house or toft belonging to the bell of St. Medan, along with her husband’s 
brother, James Ogilvy, and asked from the latter as baillie for his brother that she 
should have possession or saisin, to which he agreed ; and then, having shut her into the 
said toft or house, he gave possession to her by the delivery of the feudal symbols of 
earth and stone.’ (Archeological Journal, viii. 50.) The documents are printed in the 
Spalding Miscellany, iv. 117-8. 
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co. Mayo. Thisisthe cathach," or 
metal casket, containing a portion 
of a Latin psalter on vellum, be- 
lieved to be in the handwriting of 
St. Columba (521-96). A dispute 
respecting the ownership of the 
MS. is said to have led to the battle 
of Culdreimne, and caused the saint 
to leave the country. It is thus 
called cathach, from Irish cath, a 
battle. It must not be supposed 
that the casket is as old as its con- 
tents ; the former was added by 
Cathbarr O’Donnell late in the 
eleventh century. An Irish inscrip- 
tion’upon it has been thus trans- 
lated : 


Pray for Cathbarr O’Donnel, for whom 
-this casket was made, and for Sitric, son of 
MacAedha, who made it; and for Donal 
MacRobartaigh, successor (of St. Columba 
as epee of Kells, at whose house it was 
made, 


The O’Donnells believed that if 
it was carried on the breast of a 
* sinless cleric’ three times round 
their troops before a battle, victory 
would be certain. 

We quote Mr. Gilbert’s careful 
description of this casket : 


It is 93 inches long, 7} broad, and 2 in 
depth. The top—a gilt and chased plate 
of silver, riveted to one of brass—is divided 
into three compartments, supported and 
separated by columns. In the centre is a 
sitting figure, with hair flowing over the 
‘shoulders, holding up the right hand, of 
which the third and fourth fingers are 
folded down ; the left hand holds a square 
resembling a book. The arms of the seat 
terminate in fierce animal heads, with open 
mouths, At the feet of the figure is a now 
vacant square setting for a large gem. In 
the right compartment is a bishop .or 
abbot, in vestments and mitre, the right 
hand held up, with third and fourth fingers 
folded ; a pastoral staff in the other hand. 
In the left compartment is the Crucifixion, 
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with a figure oneach side. Over the arms 
of the cross are engraved two birds. In 
the upper right arch an angel swings a 
censer, under which is engraved a tonsured 
ecclesiastic ; above is a grotesque bird. Over 
the left arch is.a similar angel, with censer, 
above which is a bird with human face; 
below is engraved a griffin. Round the 
casket runs a chased border of about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, on the top and 
bottom of which are grotesque figures of 
birds and lions; on the sides oak-leaves 
and acorns. In each corner is set an oval 
crystal ; in the centre at the top is a round 
crystal '* in a setting surrounded by gems. 
Affixed to the right side of the casket, at 
the top,.is a small silver double-looped 
hollow ball, suspended to a flexible silver 
chain. On the ball, in which are round 
holes, is a defaced inscription in Gothic 
characters. The bottom of the casket is 
of brass, over which is a silver network 
plate divided into numerous small cruci- 
form openings of nearly uniform size; on 
two sides and one end of the margin runs 
the Irish inscription. 


From the period of the fabrica- 
tion of the casket until 1814—more 
than seven hundred years—it had 
never been opened. The true cha- 
racter of its contents had been 
quite lost sight of, and it was sup- 
posed to contain the bones of St. 
Columba. In the year 1814 Lady 
O’Donnell lent the relic to Sir W. 
Betham, Ulster King-at-Arms, to 
have a drawing made of it. She 
heard that he had opened it, and 
filed a bill in Chancery at Dublin, 
April 30, in that year, complaining 
of the act. There was a tradition 
in the family that ill would come 
of such curiosity. In June follow- 
ing a sworn answer to the bill was 
put in, and in this document Sir 
William admitted that he had 
opened the casket. He understood 
through a third person that her 
ladyship had no objection to its 
being opened if it contained a MS., 


17 It is deposited in the Museum of the Royal Irish Acadomy. Exact copies have 
been made of several pages of the psalter for the series of ‘Fac-similes of the National 


MSS. of Ireland.’ 


%* Dr. Rock thinks the custom of placing a circular piece of crystal in these ancient 
caskets and bindings is derived from the Druids. It is probably the estel of the fol- 
lowing extract from King Alfred’s translation of Gregory's Liber Pastoralis: ‘To every 
bishop's see in my kingdom I will that one [copy of the book] be sent; and upon each 
there is a estel, and I bid in God’s name that nobody that estel from these books shall 


undo.’ 
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as Sir William had discovered. He 
found out that it contained a MS. by 
introducing, through a small open- 
ing, a slender wire and passing it 
along the edges of the vellum. He 
afterwards opened it, and declared 
that the box contained no jewels 
or precious stones, nor anything 
besides the MS. At a later period 
Mr. C. O'Donnell allowed him to 
open the casket and more carefully 
examine its contents. 


The psalter appeared to have been origi- 
nally stitched together, but the sewing had 
almost entirely disappeared. On one side 
was a thin piece of board covered with red 
leather, very like that with which Eastern 
MSS. are bound. It was so much injured 
by damp as to appear almost a solid mass. 
By steeping it in cold water I was enabled 
to separate theymembranes from each other, 
and by pressing each separately between 
blotting-paper and frequently renewing the 
operation, at length succeeded in restoring 
what was not actually decayed to a legible 
state.’ 


This book does not appear to be 
illuminated, like other MSS. of the 
period,” as the celebrated books of 
Kells and Durrow. St. Columba 
spent the greater part of his life 
either transcribing manuscripts or 
directing their transcription. He 
is said to have copied three hundred 
volumes with his own hand, and 
was engaged upon a psalter on the 
day of his death. 

The Book of Kells is certainly 
the gem of the magnificent collec- 
tion of MSS. at Trinity College, 
Dublin.? Itis more richly illumi- 
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nated than any Irish MS. which 
has been preserved. Sir Digby 
Wyatt says he once attempted to 
copy some of the ornaments, but 
broke down in despair. In the 
space of a quarter of an inch Mr. 
Westwood counted one hundred 
and fifty-eight interlacements of a 
slender ribbon pattern. No wonder 
there is a tradition that it was exe- 
cuted by angels. It is said to have 
been the work of St. Columba him- 
self, but it was more probably illu- 
minated in his honour soon after 
his death. It came into the pos- 
session of Archbishop Ussher when 
he was Bishop of Meath (1621-4). 
This precious volume differs from 
others in having drawings of men, 
animals, &c. executed without re- 
ference to the text, and also in 
having at the end some curious 
charters relating to the clergy of 
the church of Kells, the only docu- 
ments of a like character in exist- 
ence of a date previous to the Nor- 
man invasion.” 

The Book or Gospels of Durrow, 
in the same collection, is also said 
to have been written by St. Columba. 
It was preserved at that place 
until the Reformation, when it was 
given to Trinity College Library by 
Dr. Jones, Bishop of Meath. : 

The Cethar Leabhar, or Garland 
of Howth, is supposed to be older 
than either of the preceding volumes, 
It belonged to the church of Inis 
Meic Nessain, or Ireland’s Eye. It 
is a New Testament, and came into 


* Sir W. Betham gives the above account in Jrish Antiquarian Researches, 1862, 


109-IT. 


2 Professor Westwood's magnificent volume, Fac-similes of Miniatures and Ornaments 


of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS., may be consulted with advantage by those who wish 
to study the peculiarities of the marvellous examples of early Irish art which have 
been handed down to us. See also H. O’Neill’s Fine Arts and Civilisation of Ireland, 
1863. 

" This important library was commenced in 1591, and augmented by the addition of 
Primate Ussher’s library in 1661. Sir Jerome Alexander, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1674; Robert Ristinghe, Provost (1683-92); and Stearne, Bishop of Clogher, 1741, 
were also liberal donors of MSS. No perfect catalogue of these MSS. exists, and we are 
glad that Mr. Gilbert has undertaken the task of supplying one, and gives in the Report 
4 list of the contents of about one-third of the works. 

22 Westwood’s Fac-similes. These charters have been printed in the original Irish, 
with a translation and notes by Mr. O'Donovan, in Miscellany of Irish Archwological 
Society, vol. i. 
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the possession of Archbishop Ussher. 
The Book of Dimma Mac Nathi 
(d. 620), a small copy of the Latin 
Gospels in Irish characters, is 
another interesting Irish MS.*3 in 
the Trinity College Library. It is 
preserved in its original cwmdach, or 
casket of brass and silver. Until 
the Reformation it was preserved in 
the Abbey of Roscrea. The Royal 
Irish Academy purchased it of 
Sir W. Betham. 

We must allude to one more MS. 
in the library, mentioned by Mr. 
Gilbert. This is an important Greek 
MS., the Codex Montfortianus— 
from a former owner, Montfort, a 
D.D. of Cambridge—which is one 
of the MSS. which contain the 
passage of ‘the three that bear 
record in heaven’ (1 John v. 7). 
Montfort had it just before Ussher, 
and it had also belonged to Froy, a 
Franciscan friar. Erasmus is sup- 


posed to have known it under the 

name of Codex Britannicus.*4 
Turning to the Report for notable 

documents of the sixteenth century, 


we find in the account of the West- 
minster Abbey muniments some 
documents relating to disputes be- 
tween the abbey authorities and the 
heralds as to who should have the 
* kearse and its furniture used at 
great funerals. It appears to have 
been the custom to set up in the 
church a framework of timber, 
covered with silk and velvet hang- 
ings, and decorated with waxen 
images, banners of arms, and a great 
many lights. The wax for the 
hearse of Henry IV. cost 200!., and 
66 cwt. of wax was used in that of 
Anne, Queenof Richard II.** During 
the funeral rites the coffin was 
placed under the hearse. The latter 
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had upon it a waxen effigy of the 
deceased, which, after the hearse had 
been exhibited for a month or so, 
was preserved in the abbey. These 
figures, placed in presses in the 
Islip Chapel, formed one of the chief 
sights of the abbey. One paper 
at Westminster is endorsed: 


The names of the counseil*™ in Qu, 
Mary's time that did take order that the 
latte abbot and convent of West. should 
have the herse, &c, at my L. Anne of 
Cleves funerall. 


Another : 


1568.—Funeral of Lady Anne of Cleves.” 
How the abbot and convent take the herse, 
&e. The heralds complain to the Council. 
The abbot and the sexton appeared and 
shewed grants for the right of the church. 
Sentence given with the church against the 
Heralds p. Hugh Philip. 


In the following year this decision 
seems to have been reversed, for 
there is an order made April 26, 
1569, by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal, directing that the hearse of 
Lady ‘Knowles’ (Catherine Knollys, 
cousin of Queen Elizabeth) should 
be given to the heralds. These dis- 
putes do not seem to have been 
settled until 1758. A document, 
January 9 of that year, is the agree- 
ment between the Dean and Chap- 
ter and the heralds for dividing the 
perquisites at royal funerals; and 
another, February 6, same year, is 
au order for paying the heralds half 
the value of things used at Princess 
Caroline’s funeral. 

Professor Brewer continues his 
report of the unique collection of 
historical papers at Hatfield House, 
bringing the series down to 1587. 
We cannot help regretting that he 
has given us such a bare ‘calendar’ 


_ — —— 


*8 It is described in Sir W. Betham’s /rish Antiquarian Researches, and also in West- 


wood’s Paleographia Sacra. 


** Dr, Barrett, Vice-Provost of the College, printed in 1801 a collation of part of this 
Codex ; and so did the Rev. 0. T. Dobbin fifty-three years after. 

8 A good idea of the appearance of the hearse may be obtained from the engraving of 
that of Abbot Islip, 1532, in Vetusta Monumenta, vol. iv. 


*6 Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. 


*7 See description of this hearse in Excerpta Historica, p. 303. Hearses were generally 
square in form, but that of Anne of Cleves was hexagonal. (Parker's Glossary, 250.) 
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of these MSS.—generally one line 
states the writer and receiver of a 
letter. There are four letters he 
surely might have given in full—two 
written by Wolsey to Secreta 

Gardiner after his fall (which, he 
says, are of special and unique in- 


terest), and the two casket letters of ° 


Mary Queen of Scots filling up the 
blanks in the collection at the State 
Paper Office. 

The following lines are said to be 
by Robert Earl of Essex, and ap- 
pear among the papers of Sir Hervey 
Bagot : 


Happy were hee coold finish foorth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert, where obscure 
From all society, from loove and hate 
Of worldly folk, there shoold he sleep 
secure, 
Then wake again and yield God ever 
prayes; 
Content with hipp with hawes and 
bramble-berry, 
In contemplation passing still his dayes, 
And chaunge of holy thoughts to make 
him merry ; 
Who, when he dyes his Toomb might be 
the bush 


Where harmless Robin resteth with the 
Thrush ; 
Happy were hee. 


Lord Fitzhardinge’s MSS. com- 
prise letters of Henry VIII., Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, James I. and 
IL, and William III. Mr. Horwood 
says it is well known that Henry 
VIII. frequently used a stamp for 
his signature during the latter years 
of his life, but two letters here 
show that he began that practice 
when a young man, probably to 
save time and trouble. A letter 
from Sir George Carey to his wife, 
April 22, 1595, mentions the Earl 
of Derby’s death, and attributes it 
to poison : 


The physicians say poison, and partly 
witcheraft. The witch isin prison. They 
have found his picture in wax with one of 
her hairs prict directly in the heart. Order 
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is taken for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion for the examination and trial of the 
Earl's death. 


One of the most interesting re- 
sults of the labours of the Com- 
mission, as given in this Report, is 
the discovery, in a manuscript in 
the possession of Col. Towneley, at 
Townley Hall, Burnley, of a hi- 
therto unknown fact relating to 
Edmund Spenser. Mr. Knowles 
found this in a MS. containing 
the payments of the executors of 
Robert Nowell, Attorney-General of 
the Court of Wards, Reader of 
Gray’s Inn, and Steward to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
who died February 6, 1569. In 
this volume there is an entry of 


Gownes given to certeyn poor schollers 
of the scholls aboute London, in number 
32, viz. St. Paul's, Merchant Taylor’s, St. 
Anthony's Schole, St. Saviour’s Grammer 
Schole, and Westminster School. 


First on the list of scholars of 
Merchant Taylors who had a gown 
is Edmunde Spenser, It is well 
known that Spenser entered Pem- 
broke Hall May 30, 1569, and 
fortunately the MS. settles the 
identity of the Edmund Spenser 
with the author of the Faerie Queene 
by three other entries : 


Given to poor schollers of dyvers gramare 

scholles, 

28, 1569.—To Edmond Spensore, 
scholler of the M'chante Tayler schol- 
lers at his gowinge to Pembrocke Hall, 
in Chambridge, xs. 

Nov. 7, 1570.—To Richard Langher and 
Edmond Spenser, two poore scholars 
of Pembrock haule, vjs. a peace, in the 
whole xijs. by the hands of Mr. Thomas 
New, fellow of the same howse. 

To Edmonde Spensere the xxiiij of Aprill, 
A° 1571, ijs. vjd. 


Apl. 


So little is known of Spenser’s 
early life that the discovery of the 
name of the school in which he was 
educated is of particular interest.”* 


*® According to Oldy’s MS. additions to Winstanley’s Lives of the most Famous 
English Poets, copied by Isaac Reed, Spenser was born in East Smithfield, a.v. 1552, or 
the year following. Mr. Payne Collier, in his Works of Edmund Spenser (Aldine, 
edition i, 10), thought that he was educated at Kingsbury, because he found an E, 
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Some papers in the possession of 
the Countess of Rothes relate to the 
murder of Cardinal Beton (or Bea- 
ton), which took place May 30, 
1546. John Leslie (brother of 
George, the third Earl of Rothes), 
rector of Kynnore, and Norman 
Leslie, Master of Rothes, were 
among those guilty of that horrible 
deed, and were forfeited on the 
following 14th of August. By a 
deed, dated July 3, 1575, David 
Earl of Crauford and others, ‘as 
nearest and principals of the kin 
and allies of the late David, Cardinal, 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, not 
only taking the burden upon them 
for themselves and friends before 
named, but also for the whole four 
branches of the father and mother’s 
side of the said David, Cardinal, 
having consideration and respect to 
the repentance of John Leslie of 
Pukhill, declared unto them mani- 
festly for the slaughter of the said 
David, Cardinal, their most tender 
friend, committed, and forgave to 
the said John Leslie the rancour of 
their wrath and deadly feud and 
malice conceived by them against 
him for the said slaughter, and 
received him into their hearty love, 
favour, and kindness, as lovingly as 
if he had never committed the said 
slaughter, or been partaker thereof.’ 
It is perfectly clear from the State 
Papers (V. pt. 4) and the Sadler 
Papers that a negotiation for the 
murder of the Cardinal had been 
going on for some time between 

cotch traitors and the Privy Coun- 
cil with the express sanction of 
Henry VIII. The cardinal was-in 
the castle of St. Andrews, which 
was surprised by sixteen men, 
though it contained 150 workmen 
and 50 retainers of the archbishop. 
A dagger is shown at Leslie House 
with which it is believed the car- 
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dinal, at the hands of Norman 
Leslie, received his deathblow. 

It was not likely that George 
Earl of Rothes would escape suspi- 
cion. Among the Rothes MSS. is 
a Commission by Mary Queen of 
Scots, July 12,:1547, stating that 
her Majesty’s tutor and governor 
thought it expedient that the Earl 
‘should be put to the knowledge of 
an assize,’ to answer reports which 
had been circulated relative to his 
connection with the murder; and 
that Mr. Alexander Strauchauchan 
should act as justiciar. A Testi- 
monial, dated three days after, states 
that the earl had appeared before 
the court of justiciary, held ‘in the 
fields near the Water of Yarrow,’ 
and by a ‘condign assize’ was ac- 
quitted. 

Papers among the MSS. of the 
Earl of Selkirk, at St. Mary’s Isle, 
refer to the gold and silver mines of 
Scotland. James IV., in 1505, 
offered at the shrine of St. Ninian, 
at Whithorn, a ‘ relique maid of the 
Kingis awn silver.’ Damian, abbot 
of Tungland, visited the Crawford 
mines March 28, 1513; he was the 
King’s alchemist. James V. granted 
these and other mines, in 1526, for 
43 years to these foreigners, Joachim 
Hochstetter, Quintein von Lanytes, 
Gerard Sterik, Erasmus Sohets, and 
Anthoni Niket.?® Charles L., in 1631, 
granted for seven years to James 
Marquis of Hamilton all the mines 
within the barony of Crawford- 
John. 

We now turn to notices of papers 
of the seventeenth century. 

Messrs. Monro and Thoms con- 
tinue their report on the MSS. of 
the House of Lords. It occupies no 
less than 170 pp. of the Report, 
and comprises documents extending 
from the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. to the end of the year 


Spenser named in the Muster Book of the Hundred of Kingsbury, in 1569, who might 


have been the poet’s father.’ 


Spenser published his first poem, ‘The Shepherd's 


Calendar,’ in 1579, and dedicated it to Sir Philip Sidney. 3 
7 Pennant says that in the reigns of James IV. and V. great wealth was obtained in 
the Lead Hill district from the gold washed from the mountains, and estimates its value 


at 300,000/, 
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1641. The most important discovery 
is that of the depositions taken be- 
fore the committee appointed by the 
Parliament in Scotland to inquire 
into the alleged design against the 
Marquis of Hamilton and the Earls 
of Argyll and Lanark. Charles I. 
was in Scotland in October 1641, 
and it was thought countenanced a 
plot by which the noblemen named 
might be seized. This is known as 
the ‘Incident.’ The marquis and 
earls fled, and Charles marched, at 
the head of 500 men, to the Parlia- 
ment House and demanded that 
the affair should be investigated, 
and the aspersions which had been 
cast upon him withdrawn. The 
debate lasted from the 12th to the 
21st of October, and it was then 
resolved, greatly to the annoyance 
of the king, that the inquiry should 
be conducted by a committee of 
twelve. The depositions were taken 
on the 22nd, 23rd, 25th, and 27th 
of October, read before the king 
and Parliament on the 28th, and 
sent to England. In a letter sent 
to the House of Commons on the 
14th it was stated that ‘ before this 
fell out the treaty and what re- 
mained of the writers’ business 
seemed almost completed, but this 
affair has put a stop to everything, 
and may give rise to great troubles.’ 
Hume says (under October 20) : 


The English Parliament which was now 
assembled, being willing to awaken the 
people’s tenderness by exciting their fears, 
immediately took the alarm, as if the 
malignants, so they called the king’s party, 
had laid a plot at once to murder them and 
all the godly in both kingdoms. They ap- 
plied, therefore, to Essex, whom the king 
had left general in the South of England, 
and he ordered a guard to attend them.” 


The depositions were read in 
both Houses on November 5, but 
do not appear in the Journals. 
Such an omission was most un- 
fortunate, for the depositions dis- 
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appeared, and Isaac Disraeli con- 
jectured this was designed, ‘for 
the honour of the king, to bury 
the transaction in impenetrable 
obscurity ;’ 3! and Napier observes : 


It would be of great consequence to the 
memory of Charles I. (since such historians 
as Mr, Hallam still persist in pointing the 
obscure calumny against him), if the deposi- 
tions in question could yet be discovered 
in the State Paper Office.* 


These documents have now been 
discovered, and, as Sir Edward 
Nicholas wrote to Charles I. (No- 
vember 4, 1641), there is ‘ nothing 
in all these examinations that in 
any sort reflects upon his Majesty’s 
honour.’ *3_ They appear in the Re- 
port in extenso. We select, as a 
fair example of the whole, a por- 
tion of the deposition of Captain 
Stewart, and that of W. Murray, 
a favourite groom of the bedcham- 
ber to the king; the former show- 
ing the nature of the plot, the latter 
the king’s connection with it. 

Captain Stewart said that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stewart entered into 
discourse with him, 


schowing that the haill cuntrie was 
governed be two, the Marques of Hamil- 
tonne and Earle of Argyll; bot now ther 
was ane factionne stronge aneugh to sup- 
press thame, for ther was thrie or four 
hundreth men wponne that cours, and it 
was resolved that the Marques of Hamyl- 
toune and Earle of Argyll sould be 
drawine into the withdrawing rowme in the 
abbay, whair the Lord Amound sould come 
vp the privie way from the privie gardine 
and sould enter in discours with tham, 
that they haid assumed to thameselffes 
the haill governament of the cuntrie and 
haid wrongit the same, and therfor was 
comandit to putt thame jn arreist, and 
theraponne it was resolved that hands 
sould be layed wponne thame, and becaus 
the castell was full of prisoners, thay sould 
be conveyed to the Kinges schipe. The 
said Stewart said that William Murray, of 
the bedchamber, sould have drawine the 
Marques and Earl of Argyll, wponne the 
pretence of some discourse unto the with- 


*! Commentarics on the Lifeand Reign of Charles I., ed. 1851. ii. 246. 
*2 Montrose and the Covenanters, ii. 148. 


* Evelyn's Memoirs, II. pt. ii. p. 59, ed. 1819. 
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draweing rowmes; and that the Earl of 
Crawfurde was also wponne the pairtie, 
for about four hundreth men sould hawe 
met him at his hous, and hawe come from 
thence to the privie gardene, to hawe 
attendit the executionne of this plotte. 


W. Murray: 


Being callit before the comittee declairit 
that casualie being in the castell with the 
Earle of Montrose, and discoursing on the 
publict bussines, his Lo. was pleasit to 
bemoane the delayes that the publict did 
suffer, and protestit if he had the happines 
to speik with the king himselff, he wuld 
not only discover the caus of these difficul- 
ties bot also thnges of very hich nature con- 
cerning his Ma. and his state and honor. 
The deponer told him the propositione was 
of so hich ane nature that he durst not 
intrust it to his memorie, bot if his Lo. 
wuld be pleasit to sett it down in wreat he 
wuld cary it to the king and delyver it. 
And howsoever the deponer thocht himselff 
obligit to tell the King, it being a matter of 
so hich a straine and that samen nicht did 
impairt the samen to his Mat’, The 
Kinges Ma, told the deponer that q™ he re- 
ceavit the Earl of Montrose his lfé, he 
wuld then considder gt anf his Ma. thocht 
fitt to returne. Tho nixt day in the efter- 
noone, a letter was brocht to the deponer 
- inclosit within two lynes of ane directione, 
and directit to his Ma. The King did 
reid it, and told the deponer that the letter 
was not so home or so hich as the deponer 
had told by word of mouth ; his Ma* had 
considderit of the thing & wuld not 
interrupt his owne bissiness which were in 
so fair ane way, with any more project. 
The deponer did returne both the Ife and 
this ans?, & within two or thrie dayes y"efter 
the Earl of Montrose sent ane vy" lf 
directit to his Ma. And howbeit the 
secound Fé wes more full, yet his Ma. gave 
th samen ans to the deponer, and sd that 
becaus y" wes surmises that his Ma. wes 
come to mak divisione he wuld y*for lett his 
people see that he wuld not interteyne any 
motiones that micht seeme to mak interrup- 
tunes. And sicklyk his Ma. sd. that his 
purpose micht mak mentione of some by 
past busnes, and he would have all by gones, 
by gones, and fair play in tymes to come, 
as also his Ma. did say that he beleavit 
that ane man in the conditione of the E. 
of Montrose his restraint wuld say very 
much to have the libbertie to come to his 
Ma. pns. The deponer, as he rememberrs 
on Setterday the 9 oclo, returned the effect 
of this his Ma. anét to the sd Earle of M. 
& hard no farder of it till Monday yreft 
in the efternoonaat four ane clok, and then 
ane vy" 1éé was brocht directit to his Ma. 
which the deponer delyvrit. And q" His 
Ma. had red the thrid IFé, he sd this is very 
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hich and deserves some consideration. 
His Ma. did lett. the deponer reid the 17 
who thocht is very hich, His Ma, sd he 
wuld tak tyme to consider of it, for it wes 
ane mater not to be rashlie jugit of. And 
at nicht q™ his Ma. went to bed he sd he 
thocht he wuld communicat the samen to 
some of his lords, bot that he wuld speik 
more of it the morrow morning. On the 
Tuysday morning so soone as his Ma. 
was awake, the deponer went in to him 
and then the King told him he had thocht 
vpon it, and that he wuld communicat the 
samen to the Lo. Chan", the Dooke of 
Lennox, the E. of Argyll, the E. of Mortoun 
and Roxburgh, and to the Lord gill. and 
commandit the deponer to send for the gill 
becaus he thocht the rest would be y". His 
Ma. owne opinion was thet they sould call 
ane certaine number of the noblemen, 
barrones and burrowes togidder before q™ 
the E. Montros should be brocht in his 
Ma. pis with his .keeper, and desyrit to 
explaine q* his meining of his 16 wes, bot 
wald resolve nothing till he had consultit 
with these Lordis q™ his Ma. had named. 
And as the deponer conceaves this his Ma. 
resolu’nn wes int'uptit with the incident 
fell on the Mononday at nicht. 


The papers relating to Arch- 


bishop Laud’s visitations (1634-6), 
are printed in extenso in the Re- 


port, and afford interesting parti- 
culars respecting the state of the 


cathedrals at that period. The 
Archbishop knew the imporiance 
of the preservation of records, and 
accordingly one of the articles sub- 
mitted to the cathedral authorities 
of Salisbury was : 


Item, whetherthe munimentsand evidences 
of your church be safely kept and preserued 
from the knawing of ratts, mice, and other 
such like vermine, and be kept drye from 
the iniury of rayne and other such like 
offensiue weather, and whether they be soe 
fittly and orderly disposed in your muni- 
ment house or bee soe regist’red in your 
bookes and ledgeors as that when need 
shal be you may easily find out the same 
without much search ? 


The reply was favourable. 
same Chapter wrote to Land : 


The 


The body of our church is much pestered 
with diu™ ranckes of moveable seates not 
many yeeres since erected, and too much 
roome is taken vp, and the convenience of 
hearing thereby taken from many, and the 
preacher many times troubled w™ noise in 
opening aud coming into the seates; and 
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other fixed seates ** there are in the body of 
our church built and set vp too far out into 
the body of the church and into the isles. 


Dell, Laud’s secretary, writes be- 
side this : 


His Ma“ com’ and is for y* taking downe 
of all fixt seats within the Body of any 
Cathedrall. And suchas are moueable are 
not to stand, but for y* use of Sermon tyme 
onely. 


The Dean and Chapter of Bristol 
thus refer to the same subject: 


There is in the opinion of many of sound 
judgment a graund enclosure in our church 
by reason of certaine seats set vp in our 
sermon place by the citezens by vertue of 
a long lease from the D. and C. (scilz. for 
ever) conteyning 29 foot and a half in 
length and 11 foote in breadth on the south 
side of the said church for the maior, alder- 
men, and common councell w 20 foot in 
length on the north side and 11 foot in 
breadth for their wives w*" seates are ap- 
propriated to them, so that neither knight 
nor esquire, lady nor gentlewoman have 
any proper place where to heare the ser- 
mon. Thies seates for the manner of site, 
stand soe remote fro the pulpit that they 
betray the cheefest place of audience where 
the maior &c. were wont to sit on benches 
with backes, moveable, to the more vulgar 
and meaner auditory. 


The Archbishop enjoined the 
cathedral authorities at Gloucester: 


In regard it is his Ma“ express pleasure 
y' the bodyes of y* cathedrall churches 
should not be pestered wt standing seates 
contrary to y* course of cathedralls and 
y* dignity of these goodly piles of building, 
wee must & doe require you y* all stand- 
ing and fixt seates, as well those where y* 
mayor and aldermen’s wyues use to sitt as 
others between y* pillars be taken downe, 
and other moueable ones fitted into theyr 
roome according to such directions as wee 


gaue to y* deane by our late L™ witten to 
him, 


The growth of the Puritan party 


is shown in a passage in a reply 
from Salisbury : 
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Y* may please to take notice that in most 
parishes in Wiltshyre Dorcetshyre and the 
Westerne partes, there is still a puritane 
and an honest man chosin churchwardens 
together. The puritane alwayes crosses the 
other in repayres and adorning the church, 
as also in the presentments of vnconfor- 
mityes and in the issue putts some trick or 
other vpon the honest man, to putt him to 


sue for his charges hee hath been at for the 
church. 


The designation of the Puritan’s 
co-churchwarden, simply as ‘an 
honest man,’ is very amusing.’ 

The same authorities say : 


There are no coapes in o* church most of 
them were sould away about 66 years since 
& the rest turned into pulpitt clothes and 
cushions, neither have any been provided 
since. There was an anncient ordinance 
that every dignitary, archdeacon and pre- 
bendary should at theyr installation pay 
a summe of mony according to theyr 
severall taxe, which was for the main- 
tenance of coapes, but about the year 1562 
there was a decree made by the bishop 
deane and chapter that this coape mony 
should be conuerted to the fabrique 
revenue, and so it hath been continued 
ever since, although the style of the taxe 
doth still runne pro capé. 


Laud’s reply is very significant :*5 


I thinke the fabrick was repayred before 
y* and the coape money may returne to the 
proper use and supply them in tyme. 


The Dean and Chapter of Wells 
state 


that there are very few or noe auncyent 
vestmentes or ornaments belonging to this 
church, But there have been of late yeares 
diiis bought, viz'. one greene vellvett pull- 
pitt cloth and cushions to the same, one 
red vellyett cushion, one other of purple, 
one other faire pullpitt cloth for the Lord 
Bussopp and canons only when they preach, 
one faire carpett for the comunion table, 
one crimson vellvett cloth out the same, w® 
three crimson vellvett cushions. 


Laud directed the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries of Rochester ‘to have 


* One of the earliest pews for the use of the congregation is in the north aisle of 
Geddington St. Mary, Northamptonshire, dated 1602. 
* Bishop Cosin, at Durham, used to wear a cope ‘of plain white satin without any 


embroidery upon it.’ 


The late Bishop of Winchester said, in Convocation, that the 


Eucharist was never celebrated at Durham without the vestments until the time of 


Bishop Warburton. 


Copes of rich materials were used at the funeral of George IL., at 


Westminster Abbey. Such vestments are preserved at Carlisle, Ely, Lichfield, Salisbury, 


and Westminster Abbey. 
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square cappes within your cathe- 
drall church at all tymes of dyvyne 
servyce and sermons.’ These caps 
were enjoined by the canons of 
1604. 

At Bristol great respect seems to 
have been shown to the Mayor: 

It hath long been a comon practice if Mr. 
Mairr come before our divine service is 
ended, abruptly to breake off service, if 
the service chaunce to be ended before his 
comyng, all the congregaddn stay, and ex- 
pect his comyng before the sermon begin. 


Laud very properly says, ‘ I like 
neyther of these two, and require 
y' both be remedyed.’ 

Among petitions presented to 
Parliament are many relating to 
the ritual controversy of the period. 
Clergymen are frequently com- 
plained of (c. 1640) for placing the 
Communion-table altar-wise, setting 
up rails, refusing to administer the 
sacrament unless communicants 
knelt in the chancel, using super- 
stitious gestures, &c. There is a 
petition, February 6, 1641, of Peter 
Farren and Francis Riskworth, 
churchwardens of All Saints, North- 
ampton, who were directed by Dr. 
Clark, one of the surrogates of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, to remove the 
table from the centre of the chancel 
and place it altar-wise under the 
east window. For refusing, they 
were excommunicated. In another, 
Mary Wheeler states that her hus- 
band, in 1635, being churchwarden 
of St. Botolph’s, Colchester, was 
ordered by Dr. Aylet to rail in the 
table ; he refused, was excommuni- 
cated, and obliged to fly the coun- 
try. The following seemsa hard case: 
December 30, 1640, John Turner 
says, that about fifteen years be- 
fore he was summoned before the 
‘Cofiensarie’ Court by the minis- 
ter and churchwardens of Sutton 
Valence, Kent, for not coming to 
evening prayer till the service was 
begun for the space of six weeks, 
though he was ‘prevented by his 
duties as constable. Hewas excom- 
municated, even to the millers re- 
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fusing to grind his corn. After 
imprisonment in Maidstone gaol he 
was seized under warrant of the 
High Commission Court, and when 
he appeared before it, for refusing to 
take the oath ex officio, he was sent 
to prison, where he has been, says 
the petition, for thirteen years. 

Here is a curious scene in a 
church. William Townsend says, 
June 24, 1641, that he hired a farm 
at Wormingford, Essex, of Lady 
Jeremiah Waldegrave. Two years 
ago, happening to be left unpaid 
about 4l. of half a year’s rent, 
Lady Waldegrave had a writ served 
upon petitioner during Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday in his seat in the 
church. Lady Waldegrave was pre- 
sent; and being patroness of the 
church, commanded the keys from 
the parish clerk after the service, 
and sent them by her servants to the 
bailiffs, keeping him prisoner in 
the church until twelve o’clock at 
night. 

A petition of John Stanesby, 
Gent., February 24, 1641, shows 
how Parliament discouraged reports 
of its proceedings being made. He 
had collected, ‘ with much expense 
and labour, sundry manuscript 
journals and other passages of Par- 
liament, with divers other notes and 
papers of several natures, to the 
number of about 300 quires of 
paper.’ These one of the clerks of 
the Council took away from his 
room in his absence, afterwards 
stating that the Lords of the Coun- 
cil intended to suppress all such 
collections. 

The Coventry Papers among 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 
at Longleat, are of considerable im- 
portance. In 1664 Henry Coven- 
try was ambassador to Sweden, and 
Secretary of State from 1672 to 
1680. From a paper dated February 
10, 1673, relating to the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury, it appears that the 
House of Commons ordered that 
Mr. Thomas Meeres and Mr. Gar- 
roway attend Lord Shaftesbury to 
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be informed whether he saw an 
altar and crucifix in the hcuse of 
Mr. Pepys. His lordship denied 
that he ever saw an altar in that 
house, but has some imperfect 
memory of seeing something like 
a crucifix. An anonymous letter 
is in the same collection, temp. 
Eliz, in which the Queen is 
called a hare; Cecil, fox; Bacon, 
slow-worm ; Knowles, knewt; Sus- 
sex, spider; Leicester, viper; Essex, 
snail; Shrewsbury, lobster; Bed- 
ford, toad ; Sadler, moth ; Clinton, 
otter, &c. There are five volumes 
of official letters and papers relating 
to the Treaty of Nimeguen. 

Few collections examined by the 
Commissioners have yielded docu- 
ments of so interesting a nature as 
that of the Earl of Denbigh, at 
Newnham Paddox. Four volumes 
of letters of the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. supply Mr. Knowles 
with materials for a lengthy report, 
and we hope he will return to the 
collection at a subsequent period. 
Two of these volumes consist of 
Family Letters—235 in number— 
and though our space will only allow 
us to give a few extracts, we hope 
they will induce our readers to 
turn to the Report for the re- 
mainder. 

Here is a letter from George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to 
his mother (undated) : 


Dere mother, I humblie kiss those hands 
that guided your pen when you writt last, 
and with reverence thanke that holie speritt 
of union which put so harmonious a resolu- 
tion into your hart not to part till the 
saints & angels in heven should rejoyce 
at our mutual affection, the contrarie 
whereof would sone a made me werie of 
this world. But now that I see there can 
be no change of that more then ordinarie 
naturall love of a mother which you have 
ever borne me even from that infancie when 
I did nothinge els but unresonablie and 
frowardlie rangle—now I say, I dare take 
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the bouldnes againe to tell you with my ould 
free and frolicke stile that the same naughtie 
boy, George Villiers, who mett you att St. 
Albons on Tuesday, by the grace of God 
will caste himselfe at your feete with the 
same hart, without adition or diminution 
that then he mett you with; onelie there 
will be this alteration, that his joy will 
be greater, for that absence then was but 
personall, but this I did fere had bine loss 
and absence of affection which, if I should 
justlie deserve I should be ashamed to 
aske what now I crave, your blessing, and 
in dispare of pardon from Him who hath 
the onlie absolute power to pardon the 
offences of your one (own) collricke but 
humble and obedient sonne, G. Buck- 
ingham, 


Lord Fielding (afterwards second 
Earl of Denbigh) was ambassador 
in Italy from 1634 to 1638. There 
are no less than sixty letters in this 
volume addressed to him by the 
Marquis of Hamilton.** He fre- 
quently tells Lord Fielding to lose 
no opportunity of securing, rare 
pictures and other works of art, 
chiefly for the king. ‘I heave tould 
the King,’ he says in a letter dated 
March 21, 1636, ‘thatt ye wrytt to 
me of ane rare pictur thatt was att 
Venis. He is desyrous to knoe the 
storie & whatt figures itt is of and 
the pryse. Those ye boght for me 
is not as yeitt come.’ Six months 
after, he says: 


I reseved a letter of yours 8 or 10 monthes 
sines which med mentioun of ane other 
studie of pictures, but ye said. ye woold 
not advyse me to by them, fering lest I 
might be too much Lewiched with those in- 
tysing things, 


In another (undated) : 


Iinformed the King of that amatyst 
(amethyst) cup which is to be soold. The 
pryse is so great as we dare not so much 
as think of itt, bot he inquyred of that 
rare pictur which ye wrytt of a yeir a gooe. 


The following letter refers to 
the purchase of an important collec- 
tion : 





* In 1643 he was created a Duke, but soon after his loyalty was suspected, and he 
was sent to Pendennis Castle. He was liberated in 1646, but was accused of having 
betrayed the King in Scotland. To show his loyalty he raised some forces and entered 
England, but was defeated at Preston. In March 1649 he was tried and beheaded. 
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July 7, 1637. His Mat having seeine the 
the noot (note) of Delanave’s collectioon, is 
so extremly takine ther with as he has per- 
suaded me to by them all, and for thatt 
end hes furnished me with munnis. So, 
brother, I have undertakin that they shall 
all cume into Ingland, booth pictures and 
statues, out of which he is tomake choyes 
of whatt he lykes, and to repay me whatt 
they coost if I heave a mynd to turne 
marchand, bot for thatt ue (we) shall 
agree. He hes desyred me to get you thies 
cansioones which he hes found by experiens 
to heave bein practised: First thatt sumo 
of the rarest peeises be not conseled ; 
secondly that the originales be not retened 
and coppies given in ther place; Thirdly, 
thatt extraordinarie kayre be taking in the 
pecking of them upe; Forthly, thatt the 
frames of such peeisis as is to bige to cume 
on the pictures, thatt they be putt up in 
casis and so sent a loong; fifly, thatt if itt 
be posabill, the shipe wher in they cume 
may heave no quicksilver nor coraanes in 
her, bot, if thatt can not be, then take kayre 
thatt they be so plased wher they may 
cach least hourt. Now I ame lykuys to lett 
you knoe thatt ther hes cume feu or no 
marbiles to England frome Italy bot they 
heave bein com’only brook. By yours I 
fyind they ar held att 20 m. ducketes, bot 
thatt itt is probabill the price may be 
broght doune to 12 m. duckets which 
make 2 m. pound (2,000/.) sterling. In 
my last to you I said I woold be content to 
Qive 1,500 pound bot now sines ittis his 
Ma plesoure, joyned to my ooune inclina- 
tiooun, thatt I shall by them whatt sum 
ever they coost lett them not gooe by you 
for I ame resolved to heave them. 


He goes on to counsel haste, for 


‘my Lord Marshall’—i.e. Lord 
Arundel—the greatest collector of 
the period, had heard of the collec- 
tion, and would probably order his 
agent to secure it. That nobleman 
seems to have been a very clever 
buyer, for a subsequent letter 
informs us of his modus operandi : 


The way thatt he takes to procure them is 
by his agent, Pettie, who doueth weikly 
give him advertisement of all pictures thatt 
ar to be sould, the prysis of them, the 
ouneres names and thoes thatt uoold by 
them. So, if he lyk anie of them, he gives 
directiunes to P. to make greatt & 
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large offers a pourpos (to) rayes ther prysis 
by which meaines the buyarres ar forsed 
to leaive them and the pictures remain 
with ther oanners, he weill knoing thatt 
no Inglishman stayeth long in Italy nor 
you long to reseid wher you are. 


The MSS. of Earl de la Warr, at 
Knole Park, form a collection of 
seventeenth century papers of great 
importance. They consist chiefly 
of correspondence and documents 
of Lionel Cranfield, first Earl of 
Middlesex,” Lord High Treasurer, 
and throw a great deal of light 
upon the state of England in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
Many of the papers show the pro- 
fuse expenditure in the court of the 
former monarch. From one docu- 
ment it appears that James had 
received from the Parliament from 
his accession to 1621, 1,133,663/. 
Prince Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham, on their journey into 
Spain, expended 47,8471. In 1619 
the Crown owed 829,484]. The 
natural result of such anexpenditure 
is the arrear of official salaries, and 
those who could not recoup them- 
selves by the grant of monopolies— 
a fruitful source of the oppression 
of the people—were in great dis- 
tress. Sir Robert Lane, December 
1623, complains that his salary as 
Equerry of his Majesty’s Stables, 
30l. per annum, has not been paid 
for twelve years, and his wages as 
Captain of Southsea Castle are in 
arrear a like period. About the 
same time Francis Ingleby, 88 years 
of age, keeper of the armoury at 
Greenwich, petitions that seven 
years’ pay may be granted him. 
Such cases are frequent in these 
MSS. 

A letter, March 18, 1622, from 
the Duke of Buckingham to the 
Earl of Middlesex, written from 
Madrid, mentions the Prince’s safe 
arrival ;3* 


*’ His daughter Frances married Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 
%* Carlos Estuardo soy 
Que, siendo amor mi guia 
Al ciclo d’Espana voy 
Per ver mi estrella Maria.—Lope de Tega. 
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He alighted at the house of Lord Bris- 
tol, remained there until Sunday last, when 
he made a solemn entry into the Town 
from a monastery (where we that day 
dined). He passed on horseback thro’ 
all the town having the King on his left 
hand and a canopy carried over them both. 
The Prince desires him to speak to the 
King at once about building a chapel at 
St. James for the Infanta and her family. 












Buckingham does not appear to 
have pleased the Spaniards, for the 
Marquis of Inijosa wrote to James 
especially to complain of his conduct. 

A memorandum (c. 1623) of 
agreement states that Thomas Finch 
and his wife had agreed with Sir 
Arthur Ingram that if Lady Finch 
was made a viscountess they would 
give Copt Hall, in Essex, and Park 
and the Manor of Gladwins, to be 
redeemable on the payment of 
13,0001, and sool. a year. She 
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for an exclusive patent! James’s 
Counterblaste to Tobacco was pub- 
lished nine years before. 

In order to check its importation 
he imposed a duty of 6s. 8d. on 
every pound in addition to the two- 
pence which had hitherto been 
charged. 

The seventeenth century papers 
of the Duke of Argyll relate to 
Archibald, seventh Earl *® (d. 1638) ; 
Archibald, eighth Earl and Marquis, 
head of the Covenanters in the 
reign of Charles I., who joined the 
Parliament in the Civil War, and 
was beheaded at the Restoration ; 
Archibald, ninth Earl, who in 1667 
received from Charles II. a grant 
of his father’s lands; and Archibald, 
tenth Earl, who ‘ came over’ with 
William III. in 1688, and was in 
1701 created first duke of the house. 
VI. ordered the seventh 
earl to bring the lawless clans of 
the Western Isles—the McConnells, 
McLanes, McLeods, &c.—to reason. 
In the Act they are described as 
‘an infamous byke*® of lawless 
limmers.’4' He was to pursue them 
with fire and sword until peace 
and quietness were restored. Sub- 
sequently he was ordered to pursue 
the rebellious clan McGregor and 
likewise reduce it to obedience. 
His son, Lord Lorne (afterwards 
eighth Karl), was, in 1636, the appre- 
hender of Patrick McGregor—or 
Gillie Roy, the Red Lad, as he 
was popularly called—and received 
the special thanks of the Privy 


Here we must close this notice 
of the fourth report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 













fifth earl, married Lady Joan Stuart, sister 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and daughter of James V. Playfair (Family Antiquity, vol. 
iii.) says that if he had had issue one would have succeeded to the English throne on 





¢ was made Viscountess Maidstone, James 
0 which cost her, says the Duchess of 
) Richmond and Lenox, in a letter to 
8 the Earl, the surrender of Copt 
© Hall, 7,000/., and a suite of tapestry 
d hangings. The Duchess in another 
“4 letter asks him to get money for 
a her husband, by compelling some one 
n to be a baron or a baron to be an 
7 earl, or forcing some one to lend. 
or This was analogous to the practice 
as of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, who 
8, compelled all persons possessed of 
id lands yielding an income of 4ol. to 
as receive knighthood or pay a fine! 

i It is stated in a petition of W. 
he Shipman to Sir John Ferne, March 
.rs 22, 1613, that there was 200,000. 
at spent in this country on tobacco Council. 
en annually, It is probable he does 
=, not overstate it, for he offers 5,000l. 
80 a year as a present to a nobleman 
-_ * It is interesting to note that Archibald, 
the 

om the abdication of James II. 
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ROBABLY no more appalling 
tragedy of its kind than the 
burning of the emigrant ship Cos- 
patrick ever occurred on the ocean. 
The captain throwing his wife over- 
board to drown rather than burn, 
and then leaping after her; the 
surgeon throwing his little son, and 
himself following, are incidents 
which will not quickly pass from 
memory. Amidst a long recent 
calendar bearing witness to the 
dangers of travel, it stands the 
foremost in magnitude. Yet there 
is no fear of the tide of emigration 
being checked so long as the induce- 
ments held forth make it worth a 
man’s while to change his locality. 
It is all the more the duty of offi- 
cials to lessen these dangers by 
every possible arrangement which 
practical science can suggest. 
Too many theories, along with 
gross disregard to their applica- 
tion, seriously increase the perils 
of the sea, while lulling people 
into a sense of false security. Of 
what service are boats in an emer- 
gency if they be turned bottom up 
inboard on ships, or placed athwart- 
ships, frequently in situations where 
the greatest skill is required, even 
under ordinary circumstances, to 
hoist them in and out? Given a 
aeavy sea, the horrors of a fire, and 
last, as is too common, an undisci- 
plined, disobedient, and unseaman 
like crew to work with, and the re- 
sults are easily calculated. Whatis 
required is not more boats, but more 
precautions and arrangements, to 
make their, at best, doubtful aid 
unnecessary. I will ask anyone 
who has the slightest knowledge of 
that wild piece of water between 
Queenstown and New York, if the 
expensive system of boats, which 
crowd our magnificent ocean steam- 
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ers, materially lessens the chances 
of danger? The sea of that stormy 
region requires them to be securely 
swung inboard, and secured with 
six or eight chains each; yet with 
these precautions a bad winter 
never passes without a serious loss 
or injury to these cumbrous fittings. 
When a distressed vessel has to be 
boarded to take off or relieve the 
crew, the greatest care is necessary 
to get the boat safely clear of the 
ship; and in hoisting up damage 
generally occurs to such an extent 
as to cause abandonment. Several 
instances have occurred during the 
present winter. 

With such facts before us it is 
evident that other life-saving ap. 
pliances are worthy of mature 
consideration by the Board of 
Trade; and in appointing a com- 
mittee they will act wisely in 
giving the merchant nautical ele. 
ment every opportunity to bring 
their experience to bear, in lieu of 
depending so much on the testi- 
mony of naval officers who, as a 
body, really know nothing of the 
difficulties shipmasters have to con- 
tend with under such trying cir- 
cumstances as a fire, or the aban- 
donment of a ship at sea. From 
my own knowledge of the subject, 
I unhesitatingly say the late Royal 
Commission on ships and seamen 
have, in the evidence of an old 
Liverpool shipmaster (Mr. Ballan- 
tine), all that is required to point 
out the alarming condition of the 
personnel of the mercantile marine 
of this country, and the entire 
absence of power on th part of the 
masters. The loss of the Cospatrick 
points out a singular anomaly in 
maritime law, viz. the emigrants 
are entirely under the authority of 
the surgeon, not the commander. 
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The writer of this article is per- 
sonally cognisant that many of the 
young surgeons who hold this re- 
sponsible appointment are only a 
year or so from college, and is not 
aware of any existing law to debar 
them from obtaining it immediately 
they receive their diploma. Such 
a system places all authority and 
discipline in the hands of an inexpe- 
rienced youth who has no idea of 
the responsibility of his situation, 
or the knowledge and tact it requires 
to rule a large body of men by moral 
force alone. Maritime law provides 
no other. To the commander should 
all power be given to make what 
regulations he thinks best for the 
safety of the large number of lives 
committed to his care, and on the 
arrival of a vessel in a British 
colony, at least, any infraction of 
them by the emigrants or abuse of 
them by him personally should be 
rigidly enquired into. A few ex- 
amples would quickly work a salu- 
tary effect on the delinquents, and 
should be posted up on the lower 
deck of all emigrant ships as a 
warning to offenders, just as we 
see them in railway stations. 

As a general rule, the emigrant 
is provided with a straw mattress. 
The Board of Trade should compel 
the vendors of these articles to soak 
the straw in a solution which would 
prevent its kindling into a blaze. 
He also stocks himself with a 
large quantity of cheap lucifer 
matches of the most inferior quality. 
There is a law against the carrying 
of the latter dangerous article by 
passengers, but anyone who has 
made a voyage in an emigrant ship 
will remember the constant crackle 
and flash of the match as the 
smoker lights his pipe, at a com- 
panion way, or other sheltered spot. 
A few months back, a startling 
instance of the danger of fire from 
this cause alone came under my 
observation in an emigrant ship. 


The luggage was being hurriedly 
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struck into the hold, and a port- 
manteau on being unslung emitted 
smoke from the interstices of the 
cover. It was hoisted on deck, 
opened, and among its contents were 
two boxes of wax vestas, each con- 
taining several hundred matches, 
which had caught fire by the shock 
of the portmanteau striking the 
lower deck. These had set fire to the 
linen, and it is highly probable that 
had the smoke not been noticed the 
ship would have been on fire in a 
few hours. Such gross infractions 
of the law require prompt punish- 
ment, but what power has the ship- 
master to meet such cases? It 
is not uncommon in bad weather 
to catch some reckless or thought- 
less individual smoking in his 
berth with his head wrapped in 
a blanket to avoid the observation 
of the steward on watch, if the 
supervision on board be sufficiently 
vigorous to enforce such a judicious 
precaution. 

It is to be regretted that in all 
classes of merchant ships smoking 
below is an acknowledged custom. 
Jack lies on his dirty bed of straw 
with pipe in mouth, reading some 
old scrap of a newspaper, or the 
pages of a novel, and not unfre- 
quently falls asleep with the burn- 
ing embers beside him. The 
mystery is not why the Cospatrick 
was burned, but why such accidents 
are not constantly occurring from 
this and other causes. To mention 
one which happened not long since 
in a magnificent steamship. During 
a gale of wind a steward was un- 
packing a cask of wine, when a 
sudden send of the vessel unhooked 
the glass lantern from the beam 
overhead ; it broke in the fall, set 
fire to the straw, and in a few 
minutes the smoke rolled in volumes 
from the hatchway. Fortunately, 
the fire hose was always ready near 
the spot, and in a short time the 
flames were got under. Immediately 
adjoining the store room, and sepa- 
DD2 
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rated by only a thin partition of 
wood, several hundred bales of 
cotton were stowed, and had the 
fire reached them the ship would 
have been in a blaze forward, and 
perhaps totally destroyed with all 
on board. Then conjecture would 
have been actively at work con- 
cerning her fate, just as it is at 
this day about the President, the 
Pacific, the City of Boston, whose 
mysterious disappearances remain 
amongst the secrets of the great 
deep. 

The Board of Trade might do 
much by judicious management to 
alleviate or lessen the chances of 
fire and shipwreck, but it is a matter 
of doubt whether their present sys- 
tem is not productive of moreannoy- 
ance to the shipowner than benefit 
or safety to the passengers and crew, 
except in regard to victuals, where 
it is rigorously carried ont in the 
majority of inspections by emigra- 
tion offices. In this particular 
branch the matter is simple enough ; 
anyone can tell good meat from bad, 
old biscuit from new, and the pas- 
sengers would soon find out if they 
were badly treated, and complain of 
it. It is right, no doubt, to look 
after such things, even though 
their inferiority would seldom en- 
danger human life. More essen- 
tial, however, than quality of food, 
and less easy to examine into, are 
the arrangements for the instanta- 
neous extinguishing of a fire, the 
ordinary handiness of the boats’ 
positions for lowering or hoisting 
out, and the position, construction, 
and adjustment of the standard 
compass. It will be best to take 
these subjects in their regular order 
of precedence. 

Of all the perils of the sea, fire is 
decidedly the most to be feared. 
Men fight cheerfully to the last 
against wind and sea, but there is 
something in the cry of fire on ship- 
board which damps the energy of 
the bravest, because, in many in- 
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stances, its origin or position are 
unknown. In the coal-laden ship 
it may have been silently increasing 
for days before the flames burst 
forth from the charred deck. As 
coals increase in price the danger 
from spontaneous combustion ap- 
pears to increase in an equal ratio. 
The reason is evident. When they 
could be had for a few shillings per 
ton there was no object in weighing 
the scales down with iron pyrites, 
which, when damped, either with sea 
or fresh water, and excluded from the 
atmosphere in the hold of a ship, are 
at all times liable to ignite, especi- 
ally in the tropics. It has, however, 
been known to do this on the 
steamers plying between Liverpool 
and New York in mid-winter, after 
being a few days in the bunkers. 
With this fact before them, insurers 
are to be blamed for allowing ship- 
pers to insure above the market 
value. 

On the cotton ship the stevedores 
men are proverbial for their reckless- 
ness in smoking amongst the bales. 
It is the general belief that the 
majority of accidents occur from 
this cause, not only in port, but at 
sea, as it is a well established fact 
that cotton will smoulder for days, 
if excluded from the air, before it 
bursts intoa flame. Another source 
of danger is the presence of tar, oil, 
and cotton waste in the store-rooms. 
In emigrant ships these inflammable 
articles should be stowed in a deck- 
house, as the records at Lloyd's 
distinctly prove that a large number 
of ships have been destroyed from 
this cause. It is the old story of a 
naked light, a sudden plunge of the 
ship, and the mischief is irretriev- 
ably done. In all ships, if possible, 
but especially in the emigrant, 
spirits, wines, and beer should be 
stowed aft, in order that they may 
not be broached by the crew, many 
of whom openly declare that steal- 
ing ‘grog’ isno sin. It would be 
well, by-the-bye, for the shipowner 
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and the merchant if these formed 
the only objects of the seamen’s 
larcenous attention; a glance at 
their books will prove that the an- 
nual amount of reclamations is 
enormous from this cause alone. 

Where a large number of lives 
are at stake, more than ordinary 
precautions should be used, and all 
respectable shipowners will cheer- 
fully meet the views of the Board 
of Trade, if they be founded on a 
proper basis. 

It may not be amiss to suggest a 
few additions to the present arrange- 
ments of emigrant ships. Under 
the deck, in each compartment, a 
pipe of a certain bore should 
run fore and aft. At intervals, 
couplings with a short hose screwed 
on should be placed so that in the 
event of a fire two streams of water 
could be brought to bear on any 
place where it might break out in 
the emigrants’ quarters. Again, a 
small taut or scuttle butt, with a 
baler hanging over it, should be 
placed in each store-room and the 
forecastle. A fire is easily put out at 
first, but every fitting of a ship 
being more or less inflammable it 
soon gathers head. 

Experience confirms what nau- 
tical men have so often asserted, 
that boats are a sorry resource in 
the hour of danger, and often lull 
people into a state of false se. 
curity, owing to the undue value 
which is attached to their presence. 
In all sailing emigrant vessels at 
least one-half of the boats are stowed 
bottom up on skids, and in positions 
which require great care and skill 
to get them out free of damage 
(witness the case of the Cospatrick, 
where these were destroyed before 
an attempt could be made to extri- 
cate them). As a general rule, the 
oars, sails, and other essential fit- 
tings are stowed below, often in 
some unknown place. In the case 
of the Cospatrick a woman’s petti- 
coat formed the sail of one boat. 
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Such a state of things ought not, 
for one moment, to be tolerated. A 
penalty should be attached if any of 
the fittings of a boat were removed 
from her after the Government 
officers had inspected her. Ina mer- 
chant ship there is so much to do, 
and so few to do it, that nothing 
should be left to chance. It may 
well be doubted whether boats afford 
the most efficient means for saving 
life when a large number of people, 
witbout discipline, suddenly meet 
with a great disaster which compels 
them to abandon the ship. In every 
instance we hear of the violent rush 
to the boats, of the strong trampling 
down the weak, of overcrowding, 
and finally upsetting. Some two 
years since the writer saw a man 
leap overboard from an emigrant 
ship which probably had twelve or 
thirteen hundred souls on board. 
The boats had been swung inboard 
for bad weather, and the crew im- 
mediately commenced to swing one 
out, Under ordinary circumstances 
this would have been done in a few 
minutes, but the yelling of the emi- 
grants and their unskilful eagerness 
to aid the crew rendered all exer- 
tion useless for some time; not a 
command could be heard, and it 
was not until some of them had 
been violently thrust aside that 
order could be restored, and the 
boat lowered. Had that ship been 
in danger, a legion of boats would 
not have aided her. In addition 
to these perils is the serious one of 
previous damage by heavy weather. 
It is a well-known fact, as I have 
before stated, that on the Atlantic 
a winter never passes without acci- 
dents to the boats of steam-ships. 
The present winter has been pro- 
lific of them. 

On the other hand, pontoon 
rafts are easily secured and disen- 
gaged, will support a much greater 
number of people than boats of cor- 
responding dimensions, can gene- 


rally be launched without damage, 
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and are not easily upset under any 
circumstances. Anyone who is 
conversant with the dangers at- 
tendant on the abandoning of a 
ship at sea, will allow that the 
chances of safety are in any case 
small indeed, if immediate succour 
be not at hand ; cold, hunger, thirst, 
and the gale, all conspire to reduce 
them to a minimum, But in the 
event of a collision—such as the 
Ville du Havre, for example—ratts 
would have saved numerous lives, 
whereas boats were from many 
causes useless. Other cases might 
be quoted, but none which is more 
vividly impressed on the mind of 
the public than the accident to 
this unfortunate ship. 

Shipowners would gladly substi- 
tute a certain number of rafts in 
lieu of boats, as this would be more 
serviceable and economical than the 
present expensive system. By afew 
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simple fittings a certain quantity 
of bread and water could always be 
in place, as it is in the quarter boats 
of all men-of-war. It is idle to expect 
more; the leaving of a ship at sea is 
not a pic-nic, but the result of grim 
necessity where one holds his life in 
his hand, often on conditions which 
some would think unendurable. In 
the recent case of the coal-ship 
Euxine the poor Italian sailor, after 
drawing the fatal lot, meekly and 
without a murmur bared his breast 
to the knives of his starving asso- 
ciates, who eagerly drank his blood 
and ate his quivering flesh. Most 
of us read such things with a shud- 
der, and presently forget them; 
and what the old song says is still 
true 


Ye gentlemen of England, 
That live at home at ease, 

Ah! little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas! 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


O questions, within the entire 
range of literature, are more im- 
. portant than those of the date, the 
authorship, and the authority, of the 
book which, in its earliest extant 
copy, is headed by the simple title 
After John! But, although the 
enquiry is triple, the main issue is 
that of the authorship. Investiga- 
tion as to date is chiefly directed to 
the evidence to be derived from 
date as to author. Authority, again, 
depends altogether on authorship. 
If it can be proved that the Apostle 
John, one of the sons of Zebedee, 
wrote the gospel which now bears 
his name, the date at which he 
wrote it is a subordinate detail ; 
and the only important question re- 
maining is that as to the weight of 
the apostolic authority. If it can 
be proved that the Apostle John did 
not write the book in question, its 
date is immaterial, and authority 
it has none. 

The question is more ancient than 
any distinct proof that we possess 
of the existence of the book in its 
present form. Late in the second 
century occur independent refer- 
ences to four gospels, and expres- 
sions closely similar to some parts 
of the language of the fourth. A 
Syriac version is ascribed to the 
same age. But the Sinaitic codex 
is, as yet,' our most ancient po- 
sitive evidence, being possibly of 
the age of Constantine. At the 
beginning of the third century the 
sect of the Alogi rejected the autho- 
rity of the writings ascribed to the 
Apostle John; and the name of this 
school affords a sufficient indication 
of the cause of this rejection. 

The dispute has been embittered 
by the fact, that the contest has 
originated in the hearts rather than 
in the heads of the disputants. The 
true method of patient historic re- 


search has, therefore, been too 
tardy for their ardour. By one 
party, the Fourth Gospel is regarded 
as the very Magna Charta of the 
Christian faith. It excites, in their 
minds, deeper feelings of love, awe, 
and tenderness than any other writ- 
ten language. From early infancy 
the ear has been trained to listen to 
the voice of a Divine teacher in its 
mystic phrases. So much of ortho- 
dox doctrine depends exclusively 
upon this gospel, that a belief in 
its authentic and venerable character 
has become an essential element of 
the entire system known as ortho- 
doxy. 

On the other hand, very grave 
doubts are entertained, by men 
whose studies are rather critical 
than doctrinal, as to the possibility 
that the book in question could 
have been written by a personal 
disciple of Jesus, or, indeed, by any 
inhabitant of Palestine. The cru- 
cial importance of the question is 
due to the minute detail with which 
this Evangelist professes to narrate 
the very wordsof Jesus. None but - 
a constant attendant on His person 
could be a trustworthy witness to 
such an extent. And if, in the 
study of this gospel, it should be- 
come apparent that a course not 
uncommon amongst ancient histo- 
rians has been followed, and that 
the opinions and reflections of the 
writer have been conveyed by him 
under the guise of speeches from 
the Subject of his narrative, the 
work would be not only untrust~ 
worthy, but something more. 

It does not, however, follow that, 
even in such a case, the stigmaof for- 
gery should be applied to the writer. 
For a considerable period in the his- 
tory of literature, the assumption 
of an imaginary personality was a 
license commonly accorded to the 





1 See introduction to the Tauchnitz edition of the New Testament, p, xi, 
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historian. No one calls Livy a 
forger, although no one supposes 
that Hannibal made the speeches 
which Livy put into his mouth. In 
our more exact age, such a method 
of conveying what the writer 
believes to be true is inadmis- 
sible. But to argue from the 
piety or beauty of any of the lan- 
guage of the Fourth Gospel, that the 
writer of such sentiments could not 
have been other than an exact 
chronicler, is to betray great unac- 
quaintance with literature. Of the 
definite purpose with which the 
book was written we are told by the 
writer. As to the manner in which 
that purpose was carried out, it re- 
mains to be seen whether his ideas 
were accordant with our own. 

It ought to be distinctly borne in 
mind, from the commencement of 
the enquiry, that the Fourth Gospel 
nowhere contains a statement that 
it was written by a personal fol- 
lower of Jesus. It includes no 
direct avowal of authorship, such 
as is to be found in the Apo- 
calypse, and in the Epistles of Paul, 
James, and Peter. It contains 
no implied avowal of authorship, 
such as is the case with the Third 
Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
The writer makes use of the third 
person, in a manner not called for 
by the natural flow of the narrative, 
as an anticipatory protest against 
disbelief of his account ; and adds 
an argument which, before any 
existing tribunal, would tell against 
his veracity. ‘He that saw it bare 
record, and his record is true, and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye might believe.* For that same 
end, ‘that ye might believe,’ he 
again tells us, it is the case that 
his book contains only a selection 
from the many acts of Jesus. This 
is a virtual disclaimer of the cha- 
racter of a simple historian. Lastly, 


? John xix. 35, xx. 31. 
* John xxi. 24. 
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at the close of the book is found 
what, if it be not an admission of a 
plural authorship, is a species of tes. 
tamur from unnamed and unknown 
witnesses ;3 who designate the Apos- 
tle John as their authority, not by 
name, but by reference to a late 
ecclesiastical tradition. ‘This is the 
disciple which testifies these things, 
and wrote these things, and we 
know that his testimony is true.’ 
Whatever value may attach to such 
a sentence, it cannot be said that it 
is a declaration made by the author 
of the book which it concludes that 
it is the work of the Apostle John. 
While thus indistinctly indicating, 
but not plainly claiming, an Apos- 
tolic authorship ; and accepting the 
character, not of a history, but of a 
doctrinal treatise; the book com- 
mences with a commentary on the 
first words of the Pentateuch, 
couched in the language of the 
Cabbalistic writers. It was the doc. 
trine of the Cabbala (as may be 
seen in the book Jetsira),4 that the 
manifestation of the Almighty took 
place in the three phases of Con- 
ception, Word, and Writing. Such, 
the Cabbalists held, was the 
outcome of the words ‘Let us 
make.’ The ‘Conception’ corre- 
sponds, to some extent, to the Pla- 
tonic Idea. The Word is sometimes 
spoken of as the Metatron, or Angel 
of Creation. The Writing is the 
visible, material creation. We must 
not here plunge into the mystic ob- 
scurity of the Cabbala. But nothing 
that occurs in any book of the New 
Testament would lead us to under- 
stand how language, so opposed to 
the simple narratives of the Synoptic 
Evangelists, could flow from the pen 
of one who, like other apostles, was 
recognised by the priests as an 
‘unlearned and ignorant’ man. 
That the Fourth Gospel presents 
a view of the person, life, and 
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teaching of Jesus, which is in 
startling contrast to that taken by 
the Synoptic Evangelists, it is need- 
less to say. The only question that 
remains is, how far these different 
accounts are, or are not, reconcile- 
able. It is quite possible that 
delineations of different parts of a 
lifetime, or different aspects of a 
character, may coincide in one har- 
monious whole, But it is one thing 
to admit a possibility, and another 
to accept a fact. To give real 
weight to the opinion that an 
account, differing so widely from 
that in which three Evangelists in 
the main agree, emanated from a 
member of the same little band of 
disciples, we must either find evi- 
dence that the writers intended their 
several accounts to be compared and 
taken together ; or some satisfactory 
reason why one part of the story 
should have been told by one, and 
another by the other, narrators. 

There is no indication in either of 
the Four Gospels that the writer 
was aware of the existence of any 
other record of authority equal to his 
own. The writer of the Third Gos- 
pel implicitly undervalues the many 
attempts made before his time, by 
referring to his own perfect know- 
ledge,° derived from personal wit- 
nesses. In the Fourth Gospel occurs 
a silence which is yet more signifi- 
cant. In making the statement that 
many things were done by Jesus 
which were not recorded in that 
book,® a writer could scarcely have 
omitted to say where they were re- 
corded, if he had been aware of the 
existence of other narratives of au- 
thority equal to his own. Thus, as 
far as the language of either of the 
Evangelists goes, it is opposed to 
the idea of concurrent narratives. 

If we seek for any reason, afforded 
by the course of either narrative, 
fur the special division of subject 
existing between the two accounts, 
we find ourselves altogether at a 
loss. In the passage which refers 
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to the testimony to be borne by 
the apostles, the eleven are alike 
addressed. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
Peter is spoken of as the first of 
the apostles; but it is not clear 
that anything more is intended than 
a reference to the historic fact in 
point of time. On three cardinal 
occasions—namely, at the raising of 
the daughter of the Ruler of the 
Synagogue, at the Transfigura- 
tion, and at the Agony in the 
Garden—Peter, James, and John 
are alone mentioned as present. 
That in a narrative written by the 
latter these important events should 
have been described we might fully 
anticipate. To neither of them is 
any reference made in the Fourth 
Gospel. On the other hand, in the 
account given by the fourth Evan- 
gelist of the conversation with the 
woman of Sychar, it is stated that 
the apostles were absent;’ nor is 
their presence indicated at the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, or at 
that with the blind man when 
healed. These conversations are 
referred to by the Fourth Gospel 
alone. Thus the selection of topics 
is a matter in no way favourable to 
the argument for the apostolic origin 
of that book. 

If we look with proper attention 
at the leading features of the cha- 
racter of Jesus, as drawn by the 
Synoptic, and by the single, writers, 
we shall find it hard to believe that 
the same historic Personage can be 
contemplated by the two accounts. 
Of the hope and expectation of 
Israel; of the portents preceding 
and accompanying the Advent; of 
the Nativity and Circumcision ; of 
the youthful promise; of the Bap- 
tism, Fasting, and Temptation; of 
the Agony and bloody Sweat ; of the 
darkness, and rending of the veil of 
the Temple; of the glorious Trans- 
figuration, and Ascension ; and of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; the 
Fourth Gospel has not one syllable. 


Of twenty-eight distinct miracles 
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described by the Evangelists, two 
only are mentioned by the fourth ; 
and their occurrence is coupled with 
a statement which it is hard, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with the 
course of the Synoptic narrative, to 
the effect that Jesus withdrew to 
the mountain from the multitude 
that sought to make Him a King.® 
Even more striking is the contrast 
in the accounts of the teaching of 
Jesus. The First Gospel declares 
that Jesus did not speak to the 
people without a parable.® Thirty 
of these beautiful lessons (including 
their repetitions) are narrated by 
the Evangelists. Nota single para- 
ble, in the true meaning of the word, 
is to be found in the Fourth Gospel. 
Tn the first threé, the Teacher retires 
behind the authority of the Law, or 
the self-asserting wisdom of the 
moral of His wonderful fables. In 
the Fourth Gospel He speaks only 
of Himself; practical instruction is 
absent or obscure; and the use of 
mystical metaphor replaces the lucid 
simplicity of the great Prophet, 
whom the common people heard 
gladly. 

In omitting the most important 
incidents of the history narrated by 
the accordant Evangelists, and in 
making the laboured course of argu- 
ment depend on occurrences not 
referred to by them—such as the 
marriage at Cana, the healing of 
the blind-born by making clay, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the washing 
of the disciples’ feet—the Fourth 
Gospel does not afford the means of 
constant collation with the Synoptic 
narrative. There are, however, a 
certain number of incidents, or of 
periods, which can be identified as 
spoken of by the contrasted ac- 
counts; and there is, moreover, a 
further number of incidents as to 
which it is uncertain whether they 
are, or are not, so to be identified. 
An honest comparison of these ac- 
counts is essential to the formation 
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of a sound judgment as to their 
harmony or discrepancy. 

Take first the chief cases of 
doubtful identity. These are the 
cleansing of the Temple, and the 
anointing of Jesus with a precious 
unguent, In the Synoptic narra- 
tive, the fame, the wonder, and 
the authority of Jesus appear ra- 
pidly and naturally to augment 
with each new display of His mira- 
culous powers. The march of the 
narrative increases in its grandeur 
and awe from the commencement 
to the close. In His last visit to 
Jerusalem, when already hailed by 
the populace as the Heir of their 
native kings, the exertion of His an- 
thority to correct abuses that might 
have crept into the discharge of the 
wise provisions of the Law, for pro- 
viding victims for the sacrifices of 
the worshippers, and legal money for 
the payment of the annual Temple 
tax, is in no way out of place. That 
anunkuown provincial Teachercould 
have attempted such a service, 
without interruption, is highly im- 
probable. The Synoptic writers 
place this incident at the close ; the 
fourth writer at the commencement ; 
of the public life of Jesus. The 
apologists for the Fourth Gospel 
assume a repetition of the act, 
for which there is no authority in 
either text; nor does the expedient 
obviate the difficulty as to its early 
occurrence. 

The anointing of Jesus, shortly 
before the Passion, occurred, ac- 
cording to the first Evangelist, on 
the day before the Passover, at the 
house of Simon the Leper, in 
Bethany.” The host is called Simon 
the Pharisee in the Third Gospel, 
and the woman is described there 
as one who was a sinner in the 
city." In the Fourth Gospel the 
incident is dated six days before 
the Passover; the name of the host 
is not given, but the woman is said 
to have been Mary," the sister of 
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Lazarus, who is described in the 
preceding chapter as one cf the 
intimate and beloved friends of 
Jesus. It is incredible that two 
writers, alike revering the memory 
of their Master, could consciously 
have allowed these two statements 
to be read side by side. The ex- 
pedient of a double occurrence is 
again suggested. But in this case, 
the fourth Evangelist neglected the 
direction of his Master that the 
good deed of the Magdalene should 
be commemorated wherever the 
gospel was preached. 

When we pass to those few points 
as to which the identification is 
unquestionable, it is only to find 
the accounts to be in open and 
positive contradiction of one an- 
other. Thus the date and occasion 
of the commencement of the public 
life of Jesus is a leading feature of 
His history. According to the ac- 
cordant Evangelists, Jesus was 
baptised by John, and immediately 
afterwards was rapt into the desert, 
where he underwent the mysterious 
temptation of forty days. Thence 
He went into Galilee; but did not 
begin to preach until He had heard 
of the imprisonment of John,” His 
first public act being the calling of 
Peter and Andrew, while they were 
fishing in the Lake of Galilee, to 
follow and accompany Him. 

In the contrasted account, the 
baptism is not-mentioned ; but the 
visit of Jesus to John is identified 
by the reference to the descent of 
the Spirit. Two days later, Andrew, 
on hearing the testimony of the 
Baptist, brings his brother Peter to 
follow Jesus in Bethabara. Three 
days later, Jesus is represented as 
making a beginning of miracles in 
Galilee. The Passover follows, when 
He goes to Jerusalem, drives the 
dealers from the Temple, is visited 
by night by Nicodemus, and then 
goes into the land of Judea, tarries 
with His disciples, and baptises. It 
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is expressly added that John was 
not yet cast into prison.” 

No contrast can be more direct 
than that between these two ac- 
counts, the latter of which, by its 
reference to day after day, precludes 
the possibility of the forty days’ 
sojourn in the desert, and repre- 
sents Jesus, not as the successor, 
but as the rival, of the Baptist in 
his public functions. 

The account of the close of the 
public life of Jesus, given by the 
fourth Evangelist, is as irreconcil- 
able with that in which the other 
three narratives agree, as is that of 
the commencement of that life. 
The dates given are totally dis- 
crepant, and so are many of the 
special incidents narrated. Thus 
the supper at Bethany, before re- 
ferred to, is described in the first 
and second Gospels as within two 
days of the Passover; in the fourth, 
as six days before the Passover. 
The supper at which the sop was 
given to Judas is stated by the 
Synoptics to have been the Pass- 
over. In the contrary account it 
is called ‘before the Feast of the 
Passover,’ and it is proved that 
such was the meaning of the writer, 
by the statement that the eleven 
thought Judas had gone out to buy 
what was needed for that feast. 
To purchase anything, or even to 
carry forth money in a purse, on 
the night when the Passover was 
eaten, would have been not only a 
sin, but a crime punishable by the 
law. Again, the accusers of Christ 
are spoken of as intending to eat 
the Passover after the betrayal; 
and the day of the Crucifixion is 
called the preparation of the Pass- 
over. These facts explain the 
meaning of the expression ‘ that 
Sabbath day was a high day’ to be, 
that, in the year of the Crucifixion, 
Pasque fell on the Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, it fell on 
the fifth day of the week, our pre- 
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sent Thursday. This difference as 
to the course of the moon is equi- 
valent to a difference of three years 
in the date of the Crucifixion ; which 
Panvinius, following the Fourth 
Gospel, has assigned to the year 
A.D. 33, instead of to the year of 
the consulship of Longinus and 
Quartinus, A.D. 30, which is the 
date accordant with the Synoptic 
narrative, and with the falling of 
the day of the week commemorated 
by the Church as the Day of Pente- 
cost. 

The result of a dispassionate 
comparison of this nature has the 
certitude of a sum in subtraction. 
It is no question of possible expla- 
nation, or of minor and unimpor- 
tant discrepancy. Whenever posi- 
tive comparison is possible, as to 
date, order, doctrine, the two 
accounts are absolutely irreconcil- 
able. It is no more possible that 
both should be historic, than to 
take away two from four, and yet 
leave four remaining. The next 
step in the enquiry leads us to ask 
which, or whether both, of the two 
accounts are contradicted by other 
sources of information. 

A tacit and instinctive sense of 
the impending result of more accu- 
rate study may be detected in the 
language of some of the most 
recent writers on the subject of 
the harmony of the Evangelists. 
Ebrard may be cited as an example. 
It is betrayed by a disposition to 
speak somewhat lightly of the au- 
thority of the Synoptic Gospels, on 
the points where, as in the instance 
of the year, day, and hour of the 
Crucifixion, they are contradicted 
by the fourth Evangelist. But it 
is certain that the question of com- 
parative credibility can only be 
truthfully investigated, by means of 
a careful and accurate comparison, 
of the documents in question, with 
that ancient literature of similar 
or nearly identical date, which 
bears on the subject-matter of the 
gospels. 

Research for this purpose must 
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be directed to documents less 
familiar to the general reader, and 
somewhat less accessible even to the 
student, than is the Greek Testa- 
ment. But, in compensation for 
the difficulty, the information which 
is afforded by those treatises of the 
Mishna, which throw light on the 
laws, manners, and opinions which 
prevailed in Jerusalem during the 
last century of the existence of the 
Jewish polity, is so minute, precise, 
and exhaustive; the date of each 
new ‘ fence’ to the written Law is so 
securely fixed by the name of the 
Doctor who proposed, and of those 
who opposed or who sanctioned it, 
that the ground is firm beneath 
the tread. A comparison of the 
Mishna and the gospels has a 
further result beyond that derived 
from the comparison of the gospels 
themselves. It shows that while 
the first three gospels are in fall 
and unbroken concord with the 
testimony of Hebrew literature, the 
reverse is the case with reference to 
the Fourth Gospel. 

The First Gospel, from its com- 
mencement to its close, is instinct 
with Jewish life, doctrine, and 
feeling. The more fully we be- 
come acquainted with the literature 
of the time, and with the contem- 
porary state of the synhedral legis- 
lation, the more simple, luminous, 
and pointed become those passages 
in the narrative of the Evangelist 
which have long been confessedly 
obscure. References, slight indeed, 
but numerous and unmistakable, 
to the laws, the habits, and the 
opinions of the contemporaries of 
the Evangelist, sparkle in every 
page. That the writer of the First 
Gospel was a Jew, educated in 
Jewish learning to a point far above 
the common people, orthodox in 
Judaism, neither a Pharisee nor 4 
Sadducee, but very probably 4 
Karaite, and deeply imbued with 
the Jewish belief in oneiromancy, 
or the authoritative teaching of 
dreams, no student of Jewish litera- 
ture can doubt. The Second Gospel, 
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closely as it resembles the first, with 
the exclusion of the references to 
prophecy, and the full details of 
the teaching of Jesus, bears signs 
of the consultation of independent, 
or at least common, sources of in- 
formation. While very probably 
written for the Gentile world, it 
contains little that is out of har- 
mony with devout Judaism. The 
third Evangelist possesses the re- 
markable characteristic of speaking 
of Jewish laws and habits in the 
most narrow Jewish language, while 
he displays an educated and phi- 
losophical tolerance with regard to 
the Samaritans and the heathen 
world. 

The author of the Third Gospel 
is indicated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. By that Evangelist alone 
is the first person employed ; in the 
singular, in the two short introduc- 
tions; in the plural, towards the 
close of the narrative. At Lystra, 
the writer informs us, Paul met the 
son of Eunice, a Jewess, by a Greek 
father, whom he adopted as his 
companion. At Troas, a few verses 
later, the first person is used by the 
narrator,when Paul, Silas, and Timo- 
theus are the only names suggested 
by the narrative to whom it can 
refer. But at Philippi, directly 
afterwards, when Paul and Silas 
only are mentioned as cast into 
prison, the third person is resumed. 
It is maintained during the account 
of Paul’s solitary travels, until he 
sails for Philippi with five com- 
panions, including Timotheus, but 
not including Silas; when the 
Asiatics, Tychicus and Trophimus, 
coming beforehand, no doubt from 
Asia Minor, awaited the apostle 
and his little party at Troas. 
Thence to the close of the book the 
continued presence of the writer 
with Paul is indicated by the con- 
stant use of the first person. It 
would be difficult to acquit the 
author of the narrative of a great 
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want of candour, if he were any 
other than Timotheus. 

This view of the authorship of 
the history, regarded by the light 
of that classification of Jewish 
opinions which we described in a 
former number,'> gives an admirable 
explanation of that mingling of 
the narrowest Jewish creed with 
great breadth of tolerance for the 
Samaritans and the heathen, to 
which we have referred as the 
peculiarity of the Third Gospel and 
the Acts. The writer commonly 
called St. Luke alone gives the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, which 
affords a marked contrast to the in- 
junction given in the conventional 
Matthew—‘Into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.’'® The 
elegance of the language, and the 
comparative purity of the Greek, 
employed by this Evangelist, are 
again peculiar to himself. But the 
purely Jewish ideas of the writer 
are such as a man of his catholic 
knowledge would have been more 
likely to acquire from the teaching 
of a mother than from any other 
source. Thus, while the first Evan- 
gelist tells us of the appearance of 
angels in dreams, in the pages of 
the third we meet visible angels. 
Dives, in the Third Gospel, is 
borne at once to Sheol, and sees 
the happy Lazarus enjoying the 
compensation for his misery in 
this life, from across the great 
gulf. The reward of the followers 
of Messiah is to be in this present 
time. Fora writer who had learned 
Greek philosophy from his father, 
and Jewish tradition from his 
mother, such a mixture of the 
broad and the narrow might be ex- 
pected. On no other hypothesis 
has it been explained. With this 
important qualification, the Third 
Gospel coincides with the First in 
being in full harmony with the 
Jewish literature of the second 
century. 
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When we turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, we find the case altogether 
reversed. The very first verse of 
the narrative speaks the language 
of a stranger to Judea: ‘The Jews 
sent Priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem.’ No Jew could have written 
such a sentence. A Jew would have 
designated the authority which in- 
stituted the enquiries, and the ap- 
propriate agents of its prosecution. 
To a foreigner, regarding the 
occurrences of which he spoke from 
a distant locality, and, possibly, at 
a long posterior time, the expres- 
sion was unconsciously natural. 
Throughout the entire book the 
keynote here struck is kept up. 
‘The Jews’ are always spoken of 
from without; not from within, as 
by the other Evangelists, and by 
Peter, James, and Paul. Instead 
of being spoken of as the Sons of 
God, the sacred nation, of whom 
Jesus claimed to be, by birthright, 
the anointed King, and to whom 
the writer was proud to belong; they 
are everywhere described as a party 
hostile to the truth, and even as the 
children of the Devil. No per- 
sonal follower of Him who bade His 
hearers obey the Law and the San- 
hedrin could thus have written. 

Not only is hatred to the Jews a 
distinctive feature of that gospel 
which even omits the prayer of 
Jesus on the Cross for his mis- 
guided murderers, but positive un- 
acquaintance with Jewish law, habit, 
and thought is very frequently be- 
trayed. 

Thus, in the account of the mar- 
riage at Cana, we are told of the 
Architriclinos, or master of the 
feast; a festal office proper to the 
Greeks, but unknown to the Jews. 
The entire course of a social meal, 
from the rinsing of the hands at the 
commencement; the ‘indication,’ or 
prescribed prayer, uttered by the 
most honorable rabbi present, the 
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blessings proper to the various 
viands, down to the final service of 
the ewer, was ordered by a distinct 
legislation, the enactments of which 
we possess.'7 The Greek triclinium 
Was never used in Judea, unless it 
were by some of those Herodian or 
Grecian schismatics of whom the 
Book of Maccabees and the Talmud 
speak with such abhorrence. In the 
account of the Last Supper, the same 
substitution of Greek for Jewish 
manners is to be found. It is true 
that what appears to a Western 
reader to be the true meaning of the 
language of Moses, in appointing 
this festival, is now only accepted by 
the Samaritans, who to this day eat 
the Passover on their feet, even 
walking about during the meal. 
The Jewish Doctors taught that in 
the Holy Land Israel was to rest; 
and that, therefore, the Passover, 
within Palestine, was to be eaten 
seated. But it is impossible to 
admit that the heathen practice of 
reclining on the bosom of a friend 
could ever have been tolerated, at 
that solemn festival, by a people 
whose main dread was innovation. 
The remark that applies to the prin- 
ciple applies also to the details. It 
is not accordant with the Jewish 
laws to say that ‘he that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit.’ The feet, 
together with the hands, were to 
be washed in the services of the 
Temple ; the hands alone before and 
after meals; and this practice, 
though common with the stricter 
Jews, was not rendered obligatory 
until after the time of Jesus. Again, 
the contents of the waterpots are 
described in Greek measures—not 
in Jewish. The presence of such 
vessels, of such size, would not have 
been ‘after the manner of the pu- 
rifying of the Jews.’ Even in the 
expression ‘water pots of stone,’ 
which is a description of vessel 
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unknown in Palestine, may be de- 
tected a confusion of two similar 
Aramaic words, one of which means 
stone, and the other means a water 
vessel. 

The utter contrast between the 
ideas expressed by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, and those which 
were universally entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine, is even yet more 
distinctly shown by those passages 
in which Jesus is represented as 
claiming a character, of which the 
Synoptic Gospels are far from 
giving the slightest inditation. It 
is not in pages like these that it 
would be proper to express any per- 
sonal opinion as to the sanction for 
such a claim. The only question 
we attempt to answer is, what 
would have been possible, and what 
impossible, in Judea, in the first 
century. As to this, the language 
of the fourth Evangelist is such as 
to encounter a double impossibility. 
‘The Jews,’ he writes, ‘sought the 
more to kill him because he said 
also that God was his Father, mak- 
ing himself equal with God.”? = It 
is intelligible why the writer of 
such a sentence omitted the Lord’s 
Prayer from his narrative. He must 
have been unacquainted with the 
beautiful and solemn prayers of 
the Jewish Liturgy ; with the writ- 
ten Law which said ‘ Israel is my 
son, even my first born;’ and for- 
getful of his own language, where 
he writes, a little later, thus: ‘ The 
Jews said we have one Father, even 
God.’ 

This passage, however, must be 
read together with the last two 
verses of the 8th, and the 28th of 
the 2oth, chapters. With these 
must be contrasted the accordant 
account given by the Synoptic 
writers of the condemnation of 
Jesus by the great Sanhedrin, for 
blasphemy. The cardinal fact of 
the rending of his robe by the High 
Priest is mentioned by the first and 
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second Evangelists. The import of 
the whole is this: The great San- 
hedrin, consisting of 71 mem- 
bers, reserved to itself the right 
of jurisdiction in three special cases, 
of which the question of a false 
prophet was one.” It was on this 
charge that Jesus was brought 
before them.*! Their proceedings 
were prescribed by an exact and 
most merciful code; and the evi- 
dence adduced was not adequate to 
ensure condemnation. But the High 
Priest, misunderstanding, as we 
have previously mentioned, the Ara- 
maic word of assent used by Jesus, 
for the utterance of the Divine 
name,”? the most awful and unpar- 
donable crime known to the Jewish 
Law, rent his garment, which rend- 
ing, not afterwards to be repaired, 
was the prescribed formality on the 
proof of that crime ;”* and judgment 
of death was an inevitable conse- 
quence. Not only so, but we can 
only understand the total revulsion 
of popular feeling towards Christ as 
arising from the spreading amongst 
the people of the news that the 
High Priest had thus rent his robes. 
And thus, also, is the forgiveness 
of Jesus to be understood. The 
people knew not what they did—for 
He was guiltless of the tremendous 
accusation, the very idea of which 
would strike terror to every Jew. 
With this horror Jesus would fully 
sympathise, knowing at the same 
time that it had been excited by a 
false accusation. 

Viewed in this light, the whole 
narrative, as given by each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists, is perfectly 
consistent, both with itself and with 
the provisions of the Jewish law. The 
account of the fourth writer is 
widely different. He omits all 
those points by which, in the other 
gospels, the harmony between the 
teaching of Jesus and the law is 
illustrated. Of the baptism, under- 
gone ‘ to fulfil all the injunctions of 


21 Matt. xxvi. 61; Luke xxii. 
*S De Synedris, vii. 5. 
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the Law ;’ *! of the dignity and sanc- 
tity of those who fulfilled the mi- 
nutest precepts; *° of the perma- 

nence of the Law as long as that of 
the order of nature ; °° of the duty 
of obedience to the Senate ; ” of the 
gladness with which the common 
people listened to a prophet,* and 
more than a prophet; of the cha- 
racter of the trial before the Sanhe- 
drin, and the final declaration of 
the High Priest, not a word is said 
in the Fourth Gospel. On the con- 
trary, Jesus is represented as using 
language in the Temple which would 
have been the most open contempt of 
the Divine Law that was possible ;* 
and which would not only have 
aroused the popular fury, from which 
He is represented as escaping no less 
than seven times, but have at once 
attracted the interference, and judg- 
ment, of the Senate. No other false 
witness would have been needed to 
enforce the doom of lapidation, ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch itself,” 
if the evidence of the fourth Evan- 
gelist had been brought before the 
Council, and had received indepen- 
dent confirmation. 

In face of this formal and vital 
contradiction between the narrative 
of the Fourth Gospel and every other 
literary authority, it is scarely ne- 
cessary to refer to the numerous 
remaining marks, contained in that 
work, of unacquaintance with the 
law and customs of Palestine. Such 
is the reference to the Divine law 
as ‘your law,’ or ‘their law.’ 
Such are quotations, nowhere to 
be found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, or in the LXX. version. 
Such are the arguments as to the 
testimony of two men being true, 
and as to the inference from the 
82nd Psalm. * Such are the expres- 
sions—‘ One of you is a devil.’ 
‘Ye are of your father the devil.’ 
‘This people, that know uot the 
law, are cursed.’ ‘ All that ever 


Matt. iii. 15. 


2% Matt. v. 19. 
28 Mark. xii. 37. 


%® John viii. 58. 


%! John xv. 25, x. 34, Vili. 17; Cf. Avoda Sara, f. 130. 


8 Matt. v. 22. 
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of the Fourth Gospel. [ Mare 
came before me are thieves and 
robbers,’—the utterance of any one 
of which would have been a crime 
of defined character. Such is the 
account of making clay on the Sab. 
bath, which would have been a di- 
tect breach of the law; which 
healing by word or by touch was 
not. Such are the statements that 
the Jews had agreed that, if any man 
did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the Syna 
gogue; ‘that they cast out’ the 
blind man who was healed ; and that 
many among the chief rulers who 
believed did not confess, because 
of the Pharisees, lest they should be 
cast out of the Synagogue. It is 
certain that not one of these phrases 
could have been written, or ut- 
tered, by an apostle or a personal 
disciple of Jesus. 

For the question is not as to the 
truth or justice of the expressions; 
but as to their irreconcilability 
with the character of a Teacher 
who gave honour to the law. Such 
emphatically was Jesus, as repre- 
sented by the Synoptic Evange- 
lists. As such, He always refers to 
the Law, with the usual forms of 
citation. As such, He quotes it 
truly, although in the langnage, 
not of the Hebrew original, but 
of the Septuagint. As such, He 
would never have perverted the 
merciful provision, that forbad ca- 
pital punishment to be inflicted 
on the testimony ofa single witness, 
into a statement that the witness 
of two men must be true. As such, 
He would have had no occasion to 
draw, from a misread passage, an 
argument in defence of an expres- 
sion used in the Temple liturgy, 
and in the Pentateuch itself. As 
such, He taught that he who used 
to his brother expressions far milder 
than those above cited, was in 
danger of condign punishment.* 
As such, He argued that what He 


26 Luke xvi. 17. *7 Matt. xxiii. 2. 
* Levit. xxiv. 16; De Synedris, vi. 4, 5. 
#2 John viii.17, x. 34. 
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or His disciples did on the Sabbath 
day was within the limits of the Law. 

As to the expression ‘cast out 
of the Synagogue,’ it is one of those 
which is a very probable mark of 
the late date of the book in which 
it occurs. During the existence of 
the Jewish polity, although the 
power of life and death, in the 
three specially reserved cases, had 
been taken from the Sanhedrin,™ 
the ordinary Jewish courts main- 
tained their authority. As to 
this, the Synoptic Evangelists are 
in full accord with. the judicial 
treatises of the Mishna. To teach 
that anyone who had been con- 
demned by the Senate had been 
wrongfully condemned, was, if 
openly practised, an act of contempt 
of the Supreme Court, and was 
punishable by flagellation. In the 
case of the apostles this state 
of the law was exemplified. But 
it is the distinct testimony of 
Hebrew literature,* that the pu- 
nishment of excommunication was 
only resorted to out of Palestine. 
It is perfectly intelligible that such 
must have been the case. It is 
only when the executive power has 
fallen from the hands of the judge, 
that he resorts to what is called 
the spiritual sword. Inthe palmy 
days of Rome, when the hierarchy 
wielded the one weapon, and com- 
manded the service of the other, 
the spiritual curse was employed 
to add bitterness to the pangs of 
the stake. But with the Jewish 
Law all was alike divine and spiri- 
tual. Disobedience was at once 
a sin and a crime. It was 
avenged by the legal punishment, 
so long as the national polity 
stood, and only stigmatised by the 
milder and inadequate process of 
exclusion from the community, 
when no other power of enforce- 
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H ment was left to the rulers of the 
© B people. To an accurate scholar, 

6. ** Wagensheilius, in Sotah, ix. 12. 


_™ See Buxtorff’s Lexicon 
kinds of excommunication. Roa 
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the introduction of this non-Judean 
punishment into the course of the 
narrative would alone be sufficient 
to impugn its authentic character. 

It has not been attempted, within 
the brief limits of the foregoing 
pages, to present an exhaustive ana- 
lysis of the Fourth Gospel. The 
object of the writer has been to 
compare, first, the accounts given by 
the four Evangelists of incidents 
which can be distinctly identified; 
and, secondly, the several state- 
ments, with the provisions of the 
Jewish Law as they were in force 
during the lifetime of Jesus, and 
down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. As to these points no doubt 
is possible to the patient and honest 
student. The result of the compa- 
rison appears in the pure white 
light of truth. With those who are 
content to accept the awe-inspiring 
dogma of the existence of a canon 
of sixty-six books, all directly and 
equally inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
on the authority of the Councils of 
Carthage and of Trent, our remarks 
will have no value. But to those 
who consider that accurate investi- 
gation of any work, said to be histo- 
ric, should precede its full acceptance, 
as authoritative, enough has perhaps 
been said to lead them to study for 
themselves those irrefragable facts, 
whick it is impossible to reconcile 
with the verdict of an unlearned and 
superstitious period as to the aposto- 
lic origin of the treatise After John. 

F. RB. C. 

Nore.—Courteous enquiries hav- 
ing reached the author as to the 
Aramaic word which Caiaphas pro- 
fessed to take for the Tetragram- 
maton, it may be mentioned that 
either &)0, I or 3 might be 
fairly represented by éyw ciue; but 
that the proof of the misrepresenta- 
tion is the rending of the pontifical 
garment according to the provisions 
of the treatise De Synedrus. 

85 Acts vii. 59, v. 18, 40. 

under 33, DIM, and “nDY, the three 
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A REJOINDER ON THE DEBTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(TO THE EDITOR.) 


IR,—In his reply to the letter 
‘you were so goodas to insert 
for me in your January number, the 
Prime Minister of the New Zealand 
Government admits what I therein 
stated in regard to military expen- 
diture being defrayed out of loan 
and excluded from consideration as 
affecting the question of deficit or 
surplus. The amounts which have 
been so paid for native and defence 
purposes during the past four years 
he gives! as: 


£ 
173,327 
209,434 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 . o , 288,3%7 
1873-74 . ’ . 258,121 

Mr, Vogel further admits what I 
affirmed as to there being no pros- 
pect of the public works in progress 
yielding a return in any way ap- 
proaching interest on their cost. 
Right million pounds will soon have 
been applied to this purpose, involv- 
ing a yearly charge or interest of four 
hundred thousand pounds, and the 
best Mr. Vogel ventures to hope for 
is their making some contribution 
towards that enormous liability. 

My two main points are therefore 
conclusively established. 

With reference to the chronic 
excess of disbursements oyer re- 
ceipts, Mr. Vogel enters into ex- 
planations with the view of show- 
ing that the native difficulty 
renders it impracticable for New 
Zealand to meet her entire expendi- 
ture out of revenue, That, how- 
ever, I submit, is hardly the question. 
It is needless to discuss whether 
exceptional circumstances may not 
sometimes compel a State to exceed 
its income. What I urged, and 
what I still hold, is—that in such 


cases the excess of expenditure over 
receipts should be acknowledged. 
Deficits, where really existing, should 
be admitted, not kept out of sight 
by the process I have described. 

On reference to the alleged sur. 
plus, I read Mr. Vogel’s letter with 
much interest. After admitting that 
during the last financial year no less 
than 258,1217. had been paid out 
of loan for native and defence pur- 
poses, I was anxious to observe 
whether he would reiterate his state- 
ment with reference to the ‘ surplus,’ 
I hardly know whether to construe 
his observations on pages 265 and 
266 as affirming its existence. | 
observe, however, that he calls in as 
a witness ‘ the Colonial Treasurer,’ 
and gives a long extract from a 
speech delivered by that officer, in 
which the alleged surplus is set 
forth in all its glory, as if the Colonial 
Treasurer were a person offering 
independent evidence. Naturally, 
therefore, it would not be supposed 
that Mr. Vogel and ‘ the Colonial 
Treasurer’ were one and the same 
person. Such, however, is the 
case, 

Proceeding to particulars, I find 
Mr. Vogel, in his financial state- 
ment for 1871-72, commenced with: 

. .. [ have a more agreeable task this 
year than I had on the last occasion, for I 
have not to speak of deficiencies of or 
impaired revenue ; 
and farther on he affirmed the ex- 
istence of a surplus of 10,5621? 

In contrast to this, however, Mr. 
Vogel now admits ‘ there can be no 
doubt that, until the last two years, 
the finance of New Zealand was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed’ (p. 255). 
How the existence of a ‘surplus’ 


1 Pgae 257 of Mr. Vogel’s letter to you, last column but one. 
* Financial Statement of the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, August 1872, B, No. 2, 


Ppp-, 3, 8. 
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can be maintained in the face of this 
embarrassment I leave your readers 
to judge, 

Passing on to the accounts of 
the preceding year, which I endea- 
voured to analyse, Mr. Vogel admits 
the payment of defence expenditure 
out of loan. He passes over in 
silence the omission of 52,0001. for 
interest on the debt, and only makes 
a sort of half-protest against the 
miscellaneous or ‘other’ expenditure 
being classed with ordinary disburse- 
ments. The total sum so expended 
out of loan for the year in question 
was 118,572/., and one item of it 
for which the payment of 50,0001. 
was authorised was, as Mr. Vogel 
states, 
to provide for a payment to be made by 
the province of Otago to the New Zealand 
Government, on account of the late province 
of Southland, and for other debts due by 
that province. 

Now, to show for what purposes 
these debts of Southland were in- 
curred, I will simply subjoin an 
extract from a report made by 
Dr. Knight, the Auditor-General 
of New Zealand, who was com- 
missioned to investigate the subject. 
The province of Southland, I should 
premise, originally formed part of 
Otago, from which it seceded with 
a population of about 8,000. After 
a few years’ separate existence it re- 
united with Otago, bringing, as its 
dowry, debts amounting to some- 
thing like halfa million pounds. 
After stating that the ‘ ascertained 
liabilities’ of Southland amounted 
to 470,3591., ‘ besides others,’ bear- 
ing interest partly at 5 per cent., 
partly at 8, Dr. Knight’s report 
proceeds : 

Taking the whole revenue and expendi- 
ture of the province since its separation 


from Otago, we find that 


£ & 4d, 
The receipts of ordinary 


revenue amounted al- 
together to 

And from the fepinat 
of Crown lands to 


90,222 4 8 


146,834 15 0 
| ee 
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While the expenditure for the same period 


£ & @. 
164,105 15 2 
455156 4 4 
134,389 5 11 
367,168 2 8 
27,426 12 8 


On Departments is . 
» Public Works 

», Roads 

» Railways . 

» Surveys 


£738,246 0 9 


It will thus be seen that the expenditure 
on Departments exceeded the ordinary re- 
venue by 73,883/. 10s. 6d., and the outlay 
on public works, roads, and railways ex- 
ceeded the Land Fund receipts, after de- 
ducting the cost of surveys, by no less & 
sum than 427,205/. 10s, 7d.° 


In regard to the railway which 
figures for 367,1681, I would 
merely observe that it is the one 
I have spoken of as yielding a 
net revenue of 1,200/. a year. I 
note that Mr. Vogel disputes my 
accuracy in calling it the ‘first’ 
railway constructed in New Zea- 
land. I believe I am perfectly 
correct in so terming it, but shall 
not waste time in discussing the 
point. 

The statis:ics given by Mr. Vogel 
on page 257 of this letter to you 
are of a highly instructive character, 
and I would invite the attention of 
your readers to the following table, 
which I extract therefrom : 


Expenditure out of Loan. 
Native Defence 
£ £ 


173,097 
160,000 


Total 
£ 
173,327 
209,434 


227,317 
258,120 


1870-71 230 
1871-72 49,434 
1872-73 . 60,667 161,650 
1873-74 - 91,385 166,735 

The progressive increase of these 
figures cannot fail to strike the 
reader, and they become still more 
instructive when viewed in con- 
nection with Mr. Vogel’s statement 
that, during the recess of 1869-70, 
his ministry was ‘at no loss to 
understand that war expenditure 
must be discouraged.’ Further, if 
amounts like these are to be paid 
out of loan, and ignored as affecting 
the balance, the origin of Mr. Vogel’s 
‘ surplus ’ is at once made manifest ; 
and indeed, with such a system in 


* Appendix to Journals of the House of Representatives, 1866, B, No. 5, p. 23. 
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operation, the wonder is not that 
we are now told of a ‘surplus,’ but 
that we have ever heard of a 
deficit. 

Thus far I have confined myself 
to reviewing Mr. Vogel’s admis- 
sions. Now I will solicit attention 
to what he endeavours to deny. 
He says in one part of his letter: 


The statement that borrowed money is 
used to pay interest on the public debt is 
a scandalous perversion of fact; 
qualifying that statement, however, 
by adding : 

The only ground for it is that authority 
was given by the Legislature to charge to 


borrowed money interest on the cost of 
railways during the course of construction. 


Mr. Vogel, as already mentioned, 
abstains from noticing the 52,0001. 
for interest, omitted from the 
accounts in the manner I explained. 
However, suppose we pass by that, 
and take Mr. Vogel on his own 
ground. Now, I do not question 
that where there is a prospect of a 
railway or public work remunerating 
to the extent of interest on its cost, 
the interest during construction 
may justifiably be capitalised. But 
where there is no such expectation, 
where the undertaking is never ex- 
pected to return interest, or anything 
like it, I fail to see that the interest 
may be more properly paid out of 
capital during construction than at 
any subsequent period. 

To show that this consideration 
fairly applies to the case in point, I 
will quote Mr. Vogel’s own speech 
made in proposing the initiation of 
the railway scheme. 

He said : 


Is it unreasonable to suppose that at the 
end of the third year a sum of 10,0001. will 
be the result, over and above working ex- 
penses, from the railways opened up to that 
time by the expenditure of two millions 
und a half?* 


And then, extending his glance 
to the future, he proceeded to con- 
jecture what might be the result in 
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ten years. Well, the best he ven- 
tured to hope for was, that during 
that period the direct receipts from 
railways, over and above working 
expenses, might average a little 
more than a third of the charge 
they involved for interest. I sub- 
join the exact figures as given by 
Mr. Vogel : 


Receipts over and above 
Working Expenses on 
Railways 
£ 


Total 
Interest 
£ 


23,375 
70,125 
- 116,875 
- 163,625 
. 210,375 
- 257,125 
- 303,875 
» 350,625 
- 397,375 
» 444,125 


Ist year . 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
oth 
roth 


£2,337,500 


With such a result in anticipation 
I am certainly unable to consider 
that the interest can properly be 
capitalised, and must accordingly 
adhere to my opinion that the pay- 
ment of such interest out of loan 
can be made with no more propriety 
during construction than after the 
works are completed. 

I note that Mr. Vogel says that a 
sum of 300,000l. is all that has been 
authorised by the Legislature to be 
paid out of loan for interest on 
works under construetion; but I 
may be allowed to remark that, if 
the scheme is carried out, much 
larger amounts will have to be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Vogel further says : 


The charge that borrowed money ‘is 
applied to maintain the regular establish- 
ment of Government’ is quite untrue, wnless 
by it is meant a reference to the fact that 
the cost of a considerable portion of the 
staff engaged in the Public Works Depart- 
ment is defrayed out of loan. 


In like manner with the capitalised 
interest he contends that this pay- 
ment is legitimate; and in each 
case I find myself totally unable to 


* Financial Statement of the Hon. the Colonial Treasurer, June 28, 1870, B, No. 2, p. 16. 
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agreewithhim. The former Premier 
ot New Zealand calls these works 
‘ political railways, and not railways 
intended toserveany useful purpose.’ 
What are Mr. Vogel’s anticipations 
I have already premised. It is 
incontestable that the result of his 
railway schemes will be to throw 
on the revenue a burden of some 
hundreds of thousands a year. 
When, therefore, a staff of officials 
is employed in bringing about such 
a result, I confess that I do regard 
their salaries as an uncompensated 
loss. 

But, indeed, it is superfluous to 
prolong discussion on this point; 
for though Mr. Vogel denies the 
application of borrowed money to 
maintain the regular establishment 
of Government, he admits, in almost 
the same breath, that borrowed 
money is so applied. Take the 
Native Department, for instance. 
Mr. Vogel acknowledges (p. 257) 
that the following sums have been 
devoted to it out of loan during the 
last four years : 

1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 60,667 
1873-74 91,385 

Does not the Native Department, 
I would ask, form part of the regu- 
lar establishment of Government ? 
Then look at the amounts of bor- 
rowed money applied to defence, 
which Mr. Vogel allows have 
averaged, during the last four years, 
160,000]. per annum. Is not pro- 
viding for defence one of the ordi- 
nary functions of Government ? 
On what ground, therefore, can 
Mr. Vogel deny the application of 
borrowed money to maintaining the 


£ 
230 
49,434 


Total Debt, 
Colonial and 
Provincial 


Total Debt, 


Year ending a a. . 
nking Fun 


£ 
7:384,505 
12,500,000 


£ 
7,341,849 
13,411,736 


Dec. 31, 1870 . 
June 30, 1874. 
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regular establishment of Govern- 
ment, when simultaneously admit- 
ting that during the last year more 
than a quarter of a million pounds 
has been so devoted ? 

In reference to the unfortunate 
results that have attended so many 
public works thus far constructed, 
Mr. Vogel deprecates the idea of 
anything similar happening in 
future. The extravagance of the 
past was the work of Provincial 
Governments, whereas now the 
public works policy is being con- 
ducted by the (#eneral Government. 
But, if those works yield no better 
result than Mr. Vogel’s anticipa- 
tions lead us to expect, it is not easy 
to see that they promise much im- 
provement. He speaks approvingly 
of railways being undertaken ‘ with- 
out a thought of their yielding in- 
terest on their cost,’ and that only 
promise ‘to relieve to some extent the 
charge for interest on their cost.’ If 
they are only to pay something ‘in 
excess of working expenses,’ as 
much might be said of the dock 
which cost 55,000/. and returned 
400l. a year, or of the railway which 
cost 367,168/. and was leased for 
1,200/. 

Generally speaking, I think I 
might characterise Mr. Vogel’s ar- 
guments as being not to the purpose; 
but it would be unjust to apply 
that designation to the whole, as 
there are some points he adduces 
which tell heavily against him- 
self. For instance, Mr. Vogel com- 
plained of the period I took in com- 
paring the relative growths of debt 
and population, and solicited atten- 
tion to more recent statistics, which 
he gave as follows : 


Amount per Head of 
ee re ST Se eee 


| Annual 
Gross Debt | Charge 


ai | 


43 I0 10? | 


31 11 
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Mr. Vogel mentions that of the 
12,500,000/. one million was unex- 
pended, though it is possible there 
may have been liabilities to set 
against it. However, we will call 
the debt 11,500,000/. This shows 
an increase of fifty-siz per cent. on 
what it stood at three and a half 
years before, but the population in- 
creased simultaneously from 248,400 
to 308,000, or at the rate of only 
twenty-four per cent. That is, debt 
increased at nearly two and a half 
times the rate of population. I do 
not fail to notice that the amount 
of revenue per head shows an in- 
crease, but I think I may take 
exception at the year selected 


Total Debt {Population 


| 
| 


£ 
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for comparison. That ending De- 
cember 1870 was one of unprece- 
dented depression, probably the very 
worst that New Zealand ever expe- 
rienced. Wool, the staple of the 
colony, had suddenly fallen in price 
to something like half its former 
figure, and the effect was a most 
serious and exceptional falling off 
in the revenue. If, however, we 
go back only two years, and take 
1868, we find the revenue per head 
was then 5/. 5s. g4d., or fifteen per 
cent. more than at present, and the 
year before that it was 5]. 12s. 1d., 
or twenty-two per cent. more than 
at present. Isubjoin a table giving 
the particulars ; thus : 


Per Head of the Population 


| Relative Proportions of 
Debt Revenue = ———-"— 


Debt | Revenue 


mt & 


| £ 8 
218,668 | 25 
226,018 | 30 
248,400 | 31 
308,000 


Dec. 31, 1867 | 5,482,202 
» 9» 1868] 6,797,888 
«.* i ee 841,849 


100 
120 
126 


~~ 
vb oun’ 


43 


June 30, 1874 | 13,411,736 


The net result of the comparison 
is, that whilst the amount of debt 
chargeable per head increased from 
251. 1s. 5d. to 431. 10s. a ae the 
revenue simultaneously declined 
from sl. 12s. 1d. per head to 
4l. 12s. 24d. In other words, the 
proportion of debt increased seventy- 
four per cent., whilst that of re- 
venue declined eighteen per cent. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, Mr. 
Vogel’s statements as to increase in 
the revenue per head, &c., it trans- 
pires that, as compared with 1867, 
the percentage of debt is now more 
than double the proportion which 
it then bore to the means of bearing 
it, as represented by revenue. 

Mr. Vogel dwells at some length 
on the natural resources and happy 
climate possessed by New Zealand. 
Neither of these have I any inclina- 
tion to dispute, but I submit that 
their consideration is foreign to the 
present question. The genial cli- 


PwUUN th | 


174 

mate of New Zealand will not be 
improved by bad financial admini- 
stration, nor are her resources likely 
to be increased by the reckless ac- 
cumulation of debt, whatever show 
of ‘prosperity’ may for a time be 
produced by a lavish expenditure 
of public money. 

The newspaper from which I ex- 
tracted the passage concerning the 
immigrants is the Bruce Herald, 
October 28,1873. In regard, how- 
ever, to the distinction which Mr. 
Vogel draws between Government 
immigrants and others, I cannot 
see that it is of much practical 
importance. 

In reference to my former letter 
Mr. Vogel states : 

Were the article to appear in New 
Zealand with Mr. Fellows’ signature, very 
little, if any, notice would be taken of it, 
for he is known there as a person who, 
under the nom de plume of Master 
Humphrey, wrote, for an Opposition news- 
paper, letters attacking the Government. 
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I, however, fail to see how the 
soundness of my views is affected 
by their being expressed in an Op- 
position newspaper. Those letters 
were perfectly spontaneous, and 
neither the writing of them nor the 
contents of them we.e in any way 
suggested to me by the conductors 
of the journal or by any other per- 
son. For the purpose, however, of 
showing that I was not altogether 
singular in my views, it may be 
sufficient to subjoin the following 
extract from a speech delivered at 
the time by Sir David Monro, a 
gentleman who, I understand, for- 
merly occupied the post of Speaker 
in the New Zealand Assembly.® 


The great question which overshadows 
every other at the present moment is the 
financial position of the colony, and the 
effect upon its finances of the policy of 
public works and immigration. It is a 
question of life and death. We owe an 
amount of money greater per head than 
that of any of the Australasian colonies, 
greater than that owed by the people of 
Great Britain, greater than the debt of 
any people I know of. And this amount 
of indebtedness increases from year to 
year. There can be but one end to this, 
gentlemen. When a man’s debts constantly 
exceed his income, it may be a question of 
time and the amount of property which he 
has to borrow upon, but it is the high road 
to insolvency, and the terminus will inevit- 
ably be reached. It will be said, ‘Oh, we 
can easily raise more money by taxation.’ 
We are an exceedingly well-taxed people 
at the present time. The Customs revenue 
could hardly be increased without injuring 
the resources of the country, and local 
taxation—a land tax, for instance—will 
press upon the bond fide settler, curtail his 
income, and diminish the value of his 
property. This is not pleasant, gentlemen, 
but it will have to be submitted to. More 
money will have to be got somehow or 
other—either by borrowing or taxation, or 
both. But if we go on as we are going at 
present, finding at the end of each year a 
large balance to our debit, it must come to 
this—that sooner or later our credit and 
our capability of taxation will both be ex- 
hausted, and we shall be in a position of 
unmistakable insolvency. 


Speaking of the advantages af- 


5 Sir David Monro at Waikonaiti. 
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forded by railways, Sir David 
remarked : 


Where there is a large amount of goods 
to be carried (or passengers) the superior 
appliances enable the transport to be done 
both cheaply and quickly. But, with every 
possible economy, a railway is an expensive 
road, and, in thinly populated and poor 
districts, is as much out of place as a steam 
plough would be in a cabbage garden. The 
early settlers in a new country may manage 
to get along with their ordinary wheeled 
carts without a sixpence of expenditure on 
the surface, and, as their means increase, 
they will dig ditches, and cart metal, and 
make in time a good macadamised road. 
But you can’t go to work in this way with 
a railway. The thing must be made com- 
plete from the first. A break of a single 
yard in any length of a railway effectually 
interrupts the traffic. It means a large 
amount of capital in hand, annual interest, 
and a large sum annually to keep it up. 
It is the best of roads, and the cheapest, 
when there is a large haulage business to 
be done; but for the poorer districts it is 
much too expensive, and, like the Laun- 
ceston and Deloraine line, will prove a 
curse instead of a blessing. 


Alluding to the introduction of 
the railway scheme, Sir David pro- 
ceeded : 


I had knowledge enough of railways to 
know that the Colonial Treasurer (Mr. 
Vogel) was talking about a matter with 
which he was very imperfectly acquainted. 
I did not in the least believe in his figures 
and his calculations ; and, so far as we have 
gone yet, they have proved utter delusions. 


Speaking of the manner in which 
the public works scheme was forced 
on the country, Sir David re- 
marked : 


What would be thought of the directors 
of a joint stock company who suddenly, 
and without consulting the shareholders, 
should create a very large mortgage upon 
the whole property held both individually 
and incommon? The thing, of course, is 
so monstrous that it is inconceivable, and 
yet this, or something very like it, was 
done by the Fox-Vogel Government in 1870, 
If, in the view of that Government, the 
time had arrived when the interests of the 
colony were to be promoted by a railway 
system carried on by the General Govern- 
ment, and given effect to by borrowing 
some millions of money, an announcement 
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to that effect should have been made to the 
country generally, in order that the pro- 
bable results of the scheme might have 
been fully discussed at the bar of public 
opinion. In the neighbouring colony of 
Victoria, before they committed themselves 
to the railway system, they discussed the 
whole question in the press, in pamphlets, 
and in the Legislature for something like 
a couple of years. But we do things 
differently in New Zealand. It was deemed 
essential to the success of the Fox-Vogel 
Government in 1870 that there should be 
large public works and large loans. The 
shareholders in the joint stock company— 
that is, you and I, gentlemen, and the 
owners of property generally throughout 
the colony—were the last persons thought 
of, and were not consulted at all. It was 
a party move, and made in the interest of 
party. I know well enough. what will be 
answered to this—that the whole thing was 
submitted to the Legislature, and that the 
Legislature approved it. But I maintain 
that it should have been submitted to the 
Legislature in a very different way, and to 
the country as a proposition to be delibe- 
rately discussed by it, and not suddenly 
thrown down asa political coup d'état upon 
the table of a moribund Parliament, with 
all the Bills to give it effect ready drafted, 
and the whole required to be passed, and 
actually passed, in a ridiculously short 
period of time. I cannot, for my part, 
understand how conduct of this sort can 
be held to be in accordance with the usual 
practice of constitutional government, or 
can be justified by any reference to prudence 
or common sense. 


As Mr. Vogel has affirmed that 
the expression of my views was 
received in New Zealand first 
with surprise, then with amuse- 
ment, and finally with weariness, 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
adduce some further evidence show- 
ing that they were shared by per- 
sons of position and intelligence. 
At the time I was making public 
my views a protest against the 
passing -of the Railways Bill was 
signed by several members of 
the Legislative Council, or Upper 
House, and handed to the Speaker 
for transmission to the Governor. 
The following are the reasons that 
were urged against the passing of 
the Bill : 


1. Because the present Bill authorises 
the Governor to impose on the colony 
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liabilities on account of railways to the 
extent of 3,886,900/. (being 1,886,900/. in 
excess of the amount already authorised by 
law), in addition to the existing debt of 
9,985,936/., and to further sums amounting 
to 2,800,000/., authorised to be raised under 
the Defence and Public Works Loan Act, 
so as to raise the indebtedness of the 
colony, actual and authorised, to upwards 
of fourteen millions and a half sterling— 
an amount disproportionate to the popula- 
tion, and creating, for the time, an undue , 
strain on the revenue and resources of the 
colony. 

2. Because no sufficient data have been 
supplied, such as are usually laid before 
Parliament, in reference to measures of 
this kind, to enable it to form an accurate 
judgment upon the various railway schemes 
to which effect is given by this Bill. 

3. Because this Bill empowers the Go- 
vernment to incur liabilities so large in 
amount without reserving to Parliament its 
proper constitutional control over the ex- 
penditure, 

4. Because the Bill empowers the Go- 
vernment to pledge the credit of the 
colony to a large amount without provision 
being made to meet its engagements. 

5. Because this measure has been hurried 
through the Legislature without due de- 
liberation, at the close of the session, when 
many members have returned to their 
homes, against the declared opposition of 
large minorities. 

6. Because no opportunity has been 
given to the people of the colony of recon- 
sidering the subject of the public works 
policy under the present altered circum- 
stances, and having special regard to the 
difficulty experienced in the introduction 
of immigrants, the unexpected aflvance in 
the price of railway material, and the ne- 
cessary increase in the cost of railways. 


With reference to my incredulity 
as to the reality of Mr. Vogel’s 
surplus, it is easy to show I am 
not the only one taking that view. 
In the monthly summary of the 
Otago Daily Times, published for 
transmission to Europe, of August 
3, 1874, I find the following in the 
letter of their Auckland corre- 
spondent : 


In this temper people are more disposed 
to cavil than to be contented. They ridi- 
cule the surplus as a test of solid financial 
prosperity, attributing it very largely to 
the unhealthy practice of paying last year, 
out of loans, the interest on works in course 
of construction. The surplus is thus re- 
garded as borrowed, in reality, to that ex- 
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tent, from the loans, and not derived from 
the revenue.® The further change in finan- 
cial policy of abandoning the local charging 
of loan expenditure, on which so much 
stress was laid at the initiation of the 
public works policy, is also regarded with 
disfavour as throwing further burdens on 
the revenue, to which Auckland is so large 
a contributor, and which, in the absence of 
a land fund, is her sole resource. The talk 
about relieving loans by transferring cer- 
tain charges to revenue is regarded as mere 
bunkum, and a very bold attempt to make 
people see the thing which is not. The 
Treasurer having this saving from the past 
year, and a very probable increase of 
revenue for the year to come, has two years’ 
surplus to deal with, and only one year’s 
interest to meet. It is, therefore, a cheap 
virtue to pay that one year’s interest out 
of revenue, and not so much to crow over 
in the opinion of people who discuss the 
subject here. The reference to new loans 
to finish the works in hand is regarded with 
suspicion, but of course nothing is yet 
known of the amount to be asked. The 
large increase in savings bank deposits is 
not regarded with unmixed satisfaction, as 
it is believed that the whole—or nearly 
the whole—amount is put into colonial de- 
bentures to strengthen the market, and 
that in case of depression the case might 
become additionally complicated by a panic 
among depositors. The reference to the 
Australian market being exhausted has 
taken most men by surprise, and they 
think, with a shiver, of the possibility ofa 
similar report from the London Exchange, 
which, though so much larger, of course 
has its limits for anything but consols, 
while even they cannot be materially added 
to without serious depreciation. In short, 
a reaction is decidedly setting in. People 
long for something less risky, something 
of which they can see the end. Their ex- 
perience of the past shows them that a 
great public expenditure may be going on, 
and great public encumbrances be quietly 
accumulated, and that yet a general dul- 
ness may exist unless the staples of trade 
are in good request. 


From the general tenor of Mr. 
Vogel’s letter it would seem to be 
implied that I have some unworthy 
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motive for depreciating New Zea- 
land. Such an insinuation, how- 
ever, is entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. Not to speak of the valued 
friendships I am so fortunate as to 
possess there, it will be enough to 
say that there is no one in England 
whose interest in the colony is 
more immediate than my own. 
My principal business relations are 
with New Zealand, and with her 
welfare my own is inseparably 
bound up. Wantonly to disparage 
New Zealand would therefore be 
an act not merely of ingratitude, 
but one of the most suicidal folly. 
Being, however, bound to the co- 
lony by strong ties of attachment 
and the most grateful recollections, 
having a distinct and immediate 
interest in her welfare, and being 
sincerely of opinion that the pre- 
sent financial policy does not con- 
duce thereto, I consider myself at 
likerty to give expression to my 
views without incurring the impu- 
tation of sinister motives. 

Mr. Vogel alludes to my having 
resided in Vancouver’s Island, and 
then having left it. It is true that 
I passed more than three years in 
that colony, and left it, early in 
1864, on uccount of the misgiv- 
ings I entertained in regard to 
its future. Itis true that my ap- 
prehensions were not shared by my 
then fellow-colonists, who generally 
regarded them as chimerical. I, 
however, very much regret to add 
that the event surpassed even my 
worst anticipations. If your readers 
should be acquainted with any per- 
sons conversant with what tran- 
spired in Vancouver’s Island. in 
1865 and 1866, I would appeal to 
them in reference to the disasters 


*The writer of this, and those he writes about, are apparently unaware of the 
sums paid out of loan for native and defence purposes. The extract serves to show that 
many people in New Zealand are under the impression that the loans are incurred only 
for public works and the interest upon them, and have no idea that there is an addi- 
tional accumulation of debt for other purposes. What will be their feelings on learning, 
upon Mr. Vogel’s authority, that last year no less than 258,120/. was paid out of 
loans for the Native and Defence Departments, besides the interest on the public works 
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which befell that colony, and from 
which it has only recently begun 
to recover. 

Mr. Vogel concludes his letter by 
saying that, if he has pressed hardly 
upon me, it has not been from a 
desire to do so. I would beg to 
assure Mr. Vogel that any pressure 
which he may think he has ex- 
ercised towards me is perfectly 
harmless, and does not excite my 
smallest resentment. Considering 


Mr. Vogel’s admissions in regard 
to the payment of current expen- 
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diture out of loan, and the ignoring 
of that payment as affecting deficit 
or surplus, I think I may dispense 
with his somewhat ostentatious for- 
bearance; and shall be perfectly 
content if the case I have adduced 
prove sofortunateas to obtaina hear- 
ing at the bar of public opinion. 


Tam, &c., 
CuHarLEs FELLows. 
[The subject having now been discussed 


rather fully, on both sides, in this Maga- 
zine, we cannot pursue it farther.—Eb., ] 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


LTHOUGH it may be impos- 
A sible, immediately after the 
removal from the midst of us 
of a man of genius, to determine 
with certainty the permanent posi- 
tion which he will hold, or even to 
measure the extent and depth of 
his influence on the generation 
through which he has lived, it some- 
times happens, especially if the 
character has been one of great 
openness and simplicity, that its 
essential qualities are more easily 
recognised at such a time than at 
any other. We awaken all at once 
toa sense of what we have lost ; and 
aclear instinct leads us to fasten on 
the highest and most distinctive 
characteristics of the life whose 
circle has just been completed. 

There have perhaps been few 
Englishmen of letters whose sympa- 
thies have extended throughout so 
wide a range as Charles Kingsley’s, 
and who, with a remarkable power 
of accumulating detail, have shown 
themselves so governed, let'the sub- 
ject be what it might, by one great, 
commanding principle and passion ; 
few, indeed, whose teaching can be 
so plainly read. It is, of course, 
this singleness of aim and of nature 
which has been so generally recog- 
nised, Vigorous and earnest (a 
much abused word, which was from 
the first accepted as characterising 
the school of which he was the chief 
interpreter), the whole range of 
active and energetic life was for 
him the truest academy, full of the 
highest and noblest lessons. It was 
life with a background of nature ; 
or rather all nature, from the high- 
est to the lowest, formed in his 
mind but one whole, and could not 
be separated from the human life 
set in the midst of it. What seized 
on him, and what he set forth in 
whatever he wrote, was the sacred- 


ness of this life in all its relations 
—in its relations to the natural 
world no less than in those between 
human beings ‘after their kind’ ; 
the eternal goodness of God; and 
the certainty that a thread of true 
guiding, if but simply followed, 
will lead the honest, open-dealing 
man to the development of his best 
self, half unconsciously it may be, 
but none the less surely. This is 
the way, he insists, in which all the 
highest characters have been formed 
—the grandest Englishmen of 
Elizabeth’s day—the Englishmen 
who have never yet failed in the 
land, who fought and fell in the 
Crimea, whose jtstice and honour 
hold India for us. This is the way 
in which he has drawn his own 
Amyas Leigh, contrasting him with 
his cousin Eustace, the Jesuit : 


There, dear readers. Ex pede Herculem ; 
I cannot tire myself or you with any wire- 
drawn soul dissections. I have tried to hint 
to you two opposite sorts of men. The one 
trying to be good with all his might and 
main, according to certain approved methods 
and rules, which he has got by heart ; and, 
like a weak oarsman, feeling and fingering 
his spiritual muscles over all day, to see if 
they are growing. The other, not even 
knowing whether he is good or not, but just 
doing the right thing without thinking 
about it, as simply asa little child, because 
the Spirit of God is with him. If you 
cannot see the great gulf fixed between 
the two, I trust that you will discover it 
some day.' 

We have here that ‘ breath 
of open air’ which places his ideal 
in such sharp contrast with the 
trained, directed ‘ product’ of the 
schools to which he was most op- 
posed ; that natural freshness which 
formed his own life, and which 
makes us feel, on opening any one 
of his books, as if we had passed 
from crowded streets or close, over- 
shadowed lanes, to some wide- 


stretching heath, fresh with the 


1 Westward Ho! ch. iii. 
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breezes and alive with all the lights 
and shadows of an open sky. 

His intense Jove of nature was 
part of himself; and to the in- 
fluences of nature he assigned a 
power even greater than Words- 
worth had claimed for them. Here 
again we may turn to his own 
words. The talk in Hypatia be- 
tween the two old monks in the 
glen of Scetis tells us what he 
thought of God’s ever open book, 
and gives us one of his most vivid 
pictures : 


‘For me, my friend’ (says the Abbot 
Pambo), ‘it is the day, and not the night, 
which brings revelations.’ 

‘ How, then ?’ 

‘ Because by day I can see to read that 
book which is written, like the Law given 
on Sinai, upon tables of stone, by the 
finger of God Himself. . . . My book is 
the whole creation, lying open before me, 
wherein I can read, whensoever I please, 
the word of God.’ 

‘Dost thou not undervalue learning, my 
friend ?’ 

‘I am old among monks, and have seen 
much of their ways; and among them my 
simplicity seems to have seen this: many 
a man wearing himself with study, and 
tormenting his soul as to whether he 
believed rightly this. doctrine and that, 
while he knew not with Solomon that in 
much learning there is much sorrow, and 
that while he was puzzling at the letter of 
God’s message the spirit of it was going 
fast and faster out of him.’ 

‘ And how didst thou know that of such 
a man?’ 

‘ By seeing him become a more and more 
learned theologian, and more and more 
zealous for the letter of orthodoxy, and 
yet less and less loving and merciful, less 
and less full of trust in God, and of hope- 
ful thoughts for himself and for his brethren, 
till he seemed to have darkened his whole 
soul with disputations, which breed only 
strife, and to have forgotten utterly the 
message which is written in that book, 
wherewith the blessed Antony was content.’ 

‘ Of what message dost thou speak?’ 

‘Look,’ said the old Abbot, stretching 
his hand toward the Eastern desert, ‘and 
judge, like a wise man, for thyself.’ 

As he spoke a long arrow of level light 
flashed down the gorge from crag to crag, 
awakening every crack and slab to vividness 
and life. The great crimson sun rose 
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swiftly through the dim night-mist of the 
desert, and as he poured his glory down 
the glen, the haze rose in threads and 
plumes, and vanished, leaving the stream 
to sparkle round the rocks, like the living, 
twinkling eye of the whole scene. Swallows 
flashed by hundreds out of the cliffs, and 
began their air-dance for the day; the 
jerboa hopped stealthily homeward on his 
stilts from his stolen meal in the monastery 
garden; the brown sand-lizards under- 
neath the stones opened one eyelid each, 
and having satisfied themselves that it was 
day, dragged their bloated bodies and 
whip-like tails out into the most burning 
patch of gravel which they could find, and 
nestling together as a further protection 
against cold, fell fast asleep again; the 
buzzard, who considered himself lord of 
the valley, awoke with a long, querulous 
bark, and rising aloft in two or three vast 
rings, to stretch himself after his night's 
sleep, hung motionless, watching every 
lark which chirruped on the cliffs ; while 
from the far-off Nile below the awakening 
croak of pelicans, the clang of geese, the 
whistle of the godwit and curlew, came 
ringing up the windings of the glen; and 
last of all the voices of the monks rose, 
chanting a morning hymn to some wild 
Eastern air; and a new day had begun in 
Scetis.... 

‘What does that teach thee, Aufugus, 
my friend?’ 

Aufugus was silent. 

‘To me it teaches this: that God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 
That in His presence is life, and fulness of 
joy for evermore. That He is the giver, 
who delights in His own bounty; the 
lover whose mercy is over all His works— 
and why not over thee too, O thou of little 
faith? Look at those thousand birds-— 
and without our Father not one of them 
shall fall to the ground: and art thou not 
of more value than many sparrows, thou 
for whom God sent His Son to die?... 
Ah, my friend, we must look out and around 
to see what God is like. It is when we 
persist in turning our eyes inward, and 
prying curiously over our own imperfec- 
tions, that we learn to make a God after 
our own image, and fancy that our own 
darkness and hardness of heart are the 
patterns of His light and love.’ * 


Here the same note is struck as 
in the passage already quoted from 
Westward Ho! but under differ- 
ent circumstances. The ‘ muscular 
Christianity’ of which Amyas Leigh 


2 Hypatia, ch. xi. 
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has been regarded as the great 
exemplar is here modified by the 
gentlest influences of nature. But 
‘muscular Christianity,’ as has 
been truly said by a writer under 
whose initials it is not difficult to 
recognise one of those best qualified 
to judge, only expressed one phase 
of Canon Kingsley’s idea, which 
‘consisted in a high appreciation of 
the perfection to which manhood 
might be brought. His great aim 
was certainly to excel physically as 
well as mentally ; but morally also, 
as well as either mentally or physi- 
cally.’ 

For himself, he declared that he 
did not understand what was meant 
bythe ‘clever expression. . . mus- 
cular Christianity.’ It might sig- 
nify simply ‘a healthy and manful 
Christianity—one which does not 
exalt the feminine virtues to the 
exclusion of the masculine ’—and 
he insisted that chivalry, with all 
its shortcomings, because it asserted 
‘the possibility of consecrating the 
whole manhood, and not merely a 
few faculties thereof, to God,’ was 
a far higher ideal than the monas- 
tic, which is essentially feminine ; 
or it might mean -‘ something 
which is utterly immoral and into- 
lerable.’ And here it is desirable 
to give the rest of the passage at 
length. It is from one of a course 
of sermons on the character of 
David, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His own 
ideal needed no defence; but Amyas 
Leigh has had unworthy successors, 
and the excess of modern athleti- 
cism has produced some results 
which are not the most satisfac- 
tory: 

There are those (he continues) who say, 
and there have been of late those who 
have written books to show, that, provided 


& young man is sufficiently brave, frank, 
and gallant, he is more or less absolved 
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from the common duties of morality and 
self-restraint, 

That physical prowess is a substitute for 
virtue is certainly no new doctrine. It is 
the doctrine of every red man on the 
American prairies, of every African chief 
who ornaments his huts with human skulls. 
It was the doctrine of our heathen fore- 
fathers when they came hither, slaying, 
plundering, burning, tossing babes on their 
spear-points. But I am sorry that it should 
be the doctrine of anyone calling himself a 
gentleman, much more a Christian. 

It is certainly not the doctrine of the 
Catechism, which bids us renounce the 
flesh, and live, by the help of God’s Spirit, 
a new life of duty to God and to our 
neighbour. 

It is certainly not the doctrine of the 
New Testament .. . . neither, though the 
Old Testament may seem to put more value 
on physical powers than does the New 
Testament, is it the doctrine of the Old 
Testament, as I purpose to show you from 
the life and history of David. 

Nothing, nothing can be a substitute for 
purity and virtue. Man will always try to 
find substitutes for it. He will try to find 
a substitute in superstition, in forms and 
ceremonies, in voluntary humility and wor- 
ship of angels, in using vain repetitions 
and fancying that he will be heard for his 
much speaking: he will try to find a sub- 
stitute in intellect, and the worship of in- 
tellect, and art, and poetry; or he will try 
to find it, as in the present case, in the 
worship of his own animal powers, which 
God meant to be his servants and not his 
masters. But let no man lay that flattering 
unction to his soul. The first and last 
business of every human being, whatever 
his station, party, creed, capacities, tastes, 
duties, is morality. 

. . « Believe it, young men, believe it. 
Better would it be for any one of you to be 
the stupidest and the ugliest of mortals, to 
be the most diseased and abject of cripples, 
the most silly, nervous, incapable personage 
who ever was a laughing-stock for the boys 
upon the streets, if only you lived, accord- 
ing to your powers, the life of the Spirit of 
God, than to be as perfectly gifted, as ex- 
quisitely organised, in body and mind, as 
David himself, and not to live the life of 
the Spirit of God, the life of goodness, 
which is the only life fit for a human being 
wearing the human flesh and soul which 
Christ took upon Him on earth, and wears 
for ever in heaven, a man indeed in the 
midst of the throne of God.‘ 











* A. H., in Macmillan's Magazine for February 1875. 
* University Sermons, I. 
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The heroes of his best romances 
are such as he has here described. 
But whilesetting forth his own ideal, 
he was ever ready to recognise 
what was good in systems most 
opposed to his own. Witness his 
pictures of the ‘Hermits’ of the 
Egyptian desert. 

It was this which perhaps most 
strongly individualised him. Nei- 
ther the ideal which he painted 
—attractive because it is really 
the picture of the truest and best 
Englishmen—nor the animated, 
impassioned strain in which it was 
upheld in novel, in poem, and in 
sermon, would have given Canon 
Kingsley the great hold which he 
had on all who came within his in- 
fluence, and especially on the young, 
but for that rarest of all gifts— 
certainly rarest in the extent 


to which it was manifested in hin— 
the sympathy which seemed to 
breathe from him, and which knit 
himself and his hearers—the great 
assemblage which hung on his 
words, or the chance companion in 


a country walk—for a time, at any 
rate, in the closest bonds. It has 
been often said that a very short 
personal acquaintance sometimes 
does more to sweep away the bitter 
feeling engendered by controversy, 
and especially religious controversy, 
than any amount of moral deter- 
mination ; but in the company of 
Charles Kingsley all points of differ- 
ence seemed to sink away utterly 
out of sight, whilst those on which 
he was sure of the sympathies of 
all good men gathered new force 
and pertinence, and you left him 
refreshed and strengthened, as by 
a touch of the true-‘ earth-mother.’ 
His was a wide range of interests, 
and it sufficed that his companion 
should have but the slightest hold 
on the especial subject which was 
uppermost, so long as he really 
cared for it, to ensure him as com- 
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plete attention and respect as if 
he had been the most learned of 
professors or the profoundest theo. 
logian. It was this sympathy which 
led him to be tolerant of all men, 
and to find points of common in- 
terest where none, to ordinary sight, 
might seem possible. He had his 
own ideal, but was anything but 
narrow-minded in his judgment of 
others. 

Charles Kingsley, the eldest child 
of his parents, was born on the 21st 
of June, 1819, at Holne, on the 
southern border of Dartmoor. His 
father, whose Christian name was 
also Charles, had just been ordained 
on the curacy, the vicar being non. 
resident. The family of Kingsley 
is one of old standing and good 
position in Cheshire, and became 
distinguished during the Civil War, 
when some of its members served 
under Cromwell, and afterwards in 
Monk’s famous regiment, the germ 
of the ‘Coldstreams.’ Old family 
traditions had, beyond all doubt, 
their share in forming the character 
of Charles Kingsley; and to the 
Puritan bias of his ancestors we 
are perhaps indebted for the defence 
of that party—in some respects 
very uncongenial to him—which 
occurs in more than one of his 
books, and nowhere more remark- 
ably than in his most vivid picture 
of Zeal-for-the-truath Thoresby, rid- 
ing after Naseby fight, woundei 
and wearied, ‘along Thoresby dyke, 
in the quiet autumn eve, home to 
the house of his forefathers.’> His 
birth in and his laterconnection with 
Devonshire influenced him far mor 
deeply. The vicarage at Holne, in 
which he was born, has been almost 
entirely rebuilt, but the site is the 
same ; and although poets are no 
always accommodated with th 
most suitable of birthplaces, ther 
is in this case the happiest accor 
dance between the career and sym 


5 The passage occurs in an article on Plays and Puritans, contributed to the Nori! 
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pathies of the future writer and 
the country on which he first opened 
his eyes. Holne is a small, half- 
moorland parish, still of the most 
primitive cast, lying, as is implied 
in the name, which signifies a deep 
cleft or ‘hollow,’ partly in and 
partly along the ridges of a wooded 
ravine, steep and narrow, through 
which the Dart, here in the upper 
part of its course, winds and dashes 
along its rocky channel—‘ occur- 
rensque sibi venturas aspicit undas.’ 
On one side the granite church- 
tower rises, and the vicarage lies 
nestled among birchand oak coppice, 
on the very edge of the steep; on 
the other a range of tors, soaring 
high above the rugged, broken 
river-bank, is projected against the 
sky with a peaked and mountainous 
outline. It is true that the father 
of Charles Kingsley did not remain 
at Holne for so much as a year 
after the birth of his son; but his 
birth here connects him—and he 
always felt the connection—with 
that old valley of the Dart—the 
most famous as the most pictrresque 
of Devonshire rivers—in which lay 
the homes and the haunts of so 
many of those heroes and adventu- 
rers—the Raleighs, the Gilberts, 
the Hawkinses, and the Davises— 
who were to him, in their simple 
faith and daring, the very ideals of 
Englishmen ; and where, about the 
same time with himself, was born, 
in the parsonage of Dartington, the 
latest historian of their great cen- 
tary. Raleigh he describes him- 
self, ‘ while yet a daring boy, fishing 
in the grey trout-brooks, or going 
up with his father to the Dartmoor 
hills, to hunt the deer with hound 
and horn amid the wooded gorges 
of Holne . . . . and looking down 
from thence upon the far blue 
southern sea, wondering when he 
shall sail thereon, to fight the Spa- 
niard, and discover, like Columbus, 
some fairy-land of gold and gems.’® 
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From Holne the elder Kingsley 
removed with his family to Clifton 
in Nottinghamshire, of which parish 
he became rector in 1820 or 1821, 
holding at the same timethe rectory 
of Barnack in Northamptonshire. 
The parsonage at Barnack had been 
part of the priory, and was haunted 
by a spirit called ‘ Buttoncap,’ 
whom Charles often heard walking 
up and down his room, but bore the 
visitation bravely, child as he was, 
until he found out that the ghosts 
were all rats, and never believed 
in them afterwards. Mr. Kingsley, 
however, could not root himself at 
either Clifton or Barnack. The 
health of his children suffered ; 
perhaps, too, the great rick-burnings 
and riots, frequent in that part of 
England (those were the days of 
‘ Swing’) may have troubled him ; 
at any rate in 1829 he returned to 
Devonshire, where he stayed for a 
short time at Ilfracombe, and then 
took lodgings at Clovelly. He had 
been there only a month or two, 
when the rector died, and he was 
himself appointed to the living— 
one of no very great value; but 
Mr. Kingsley had been charmed 
by the strange beauty of the place, 
and by the independent, old- 
fashioned character of the people. 

The five or-six years that followed 
were perhaps the most important 
in the early training of his son 
Charles. At Clovelly he was sur- 
rounded for the first time by all the 
influences of a really picturesque 
country. One of the grandest of 
English coasts, cleft with deep, 
wooded combes, stretching into long 
wall-ranges of rock, and towering 
into great headlands, on which the 
whole force of the Atlantic rolls 
and breaks, extends itself on either 
hand; whilst in front the mass of 
Lundy, changing in colour with 
every change ia the sky above it, lies 
like a long ark on the water. It is 
impossible to estimate too seriously 
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the effect which such scenery al- 
ways before his eyes, and such a 
country to wander over, must have 
had on an imaginative and impres- 
sionable boy. The fishermen too, 
a stalwart, daring race, full of wild 
sea-stories and of wilder supersti- 
tions, contributed their full share 
to his education ; and, often as he 
visited this coast in later days, he 
declared that his first impressions 
had never been effaced, and that his 
first love remained with the moors 
and rolling seas of North Devon. 
He was ‘ making himself’ in those 
early years; and perhaps the de- 
scription of the cliff road beyond 
Clovelly, written in 1849, was but 
a putting into words of what had 
been felt and noted by the boy of 
’ fifteen. It is the singular contrast 
of deep wood and open sea, he says, 
which gives its special character to 
Clovelly : 


One is accustomed to connect with the 
notion of the sea bare cliffs, breezy downs, 
stunted shrubs struggling for existence; 
and instead of them behold a forest wall, 
500 feet high, of almost semi-tropic luxu- 
riance. At one turn, a deep glen, with its 
sea of green woods, filled up at the mouth 
with the bright azure sheet of ocean. Then 
some long stretch of the road would be 
banked on one side with crumbling rocks, 
festooned with heath and golden hawk- 
weed .... and beds of white bramble- 
blossom alive with butterflies ; while above 
my head . . . . the delicate cool canopy of 
oak and birch leaves shrouded me so close, 
that I could have fancied myself miles 
inland, buried in some glen unknown to 
any wind of heaven, but that everywhere, 
between green sprays and grey stems, 
gleamed that same boundless ocean blue, 
seeming from the height at which I was 
to mount into the very sky. And then, as 
the road wound round some point, one’s 
eye could fall down, down through the 
abyss of perpendicular wood, tree beyond 
tree clinging to and clothing the cliff... . 
And then to see how the midday sun- 
beams leapt past one down the abyss, 
throwing out here a grey stem by one 
point of burnished silver, there a hazel 
branch by a single leaf of glowing, golden 
green, shooting Jong bright arrows down, 
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down through the dim, hot, hazy atmo- 
sphere of the wood, till it rested at last 
upon the dappled beach of pink and grey 
pebbles, and the dappled surge which 
wandered up and down among them, and 
broke up into richer intricacy with its 
chequer-work of woodland shadows, the 
restless net of snowy foam.’ 


During the greater part of this 
period Charles Kingsley was edu- 
cated at home, under his father’s 
eye. In 1836 his father left Clo- 
velly to become vicar of Chelsea, a 
change not for the better, so far as 
his sons were concerned; and the 
rector of Eversley often declared 
that his experience of life at Chelsea 
had given him an infinite distaste 
for work in such suburban parishes. 
The hospital with its relics and the 
reaches of the Thames were but 
indifferent substitutes for the hang- 
ing woods and the sea, or even for 
the open downs and the ‘ Loe Pool’ 
of Helston, to the grammar school 
of which place, then under the 
mastership of the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Charles Kingsley had 
been sent a short time before his 
family left Clovelly. His love for 
natural history in all its branches, 
and especially for botany and geo- 
logy—the last by no means in those 
days theattractive science that it has 
since become—had shown itself long 
before ; and there were naturalists 
at Bideford who had formed collec- 
tions, to which he obtained access, 
and which he described as having 
taught him much when, but a few 
vears since, he presided at a meet- 
ing of the Devonshire Association 
in that quaint old town, and ad- 
dressed his audience with a ‘sigh 
of relief’ at finding ‘still unabo- 
lished the Torridge, and Hubba- 
stone, and Tapely, and Instow, and 
the Bar, and the Burrows, and the 
beloved old Braunton marshes and 
sandhills.’ A friend who remem- 
bers Charles Kingsley as a school- 
boy of sixteen says that there was 
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then something ‘ indescribably in- 
teresting’ about him; that ‘one 
could not help recognising in him 
a hard and ambitious student and 
an ardent lover of nature . . . with 
such a quickness of perception and 
such (even then) acquirements as 
clearly indicated the success of his 
future life.’ The boy was ‘father 
of the man.’ Whilst gathering 
land shells, and digging fossils from 
the chalk pits about Thetford, where 
he occasionally visited his maternal 
uncle, Mr. Crookenden of Rushford, 
he translated.a remarkable sermon 
of Krummacher’s, ‘on the behead- 
ing of John the Baptist,’ which 
in its pictorial style and its earnest- 
ness suggests, however faintly, the 
character of his own discourses. 
This translation was made before 
he was sixteen; and the printed 
sermon went through at least seven 
editions, one of the last of which is 
at present lying before us. 

From Helston, recollections of 
which place were afterwards worked 
up in one of his best novels—Two 
Years Ago— Charles Kingsley passed 
to King’s College, and thence to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, with 
its famous Pepysian library. He 
became well known as a boating 
man, and was one of the first to 
interest himself in what are now 
recognised as ‘athleticsports’—very 
different in his day to what they 
have since become—a development 
against which he has protested in 
= than one place. He certainly 

id not allow his proficiency in such 
sports to become the main object 
of his university career. He soon 
won a scholarship, carried off more 
than one important prize, and came 
out at last in 1842 first in classics 
and ‘senior optime’ in the mathe- 
matical tripos. After a very short 
hesitation between the Bar and the 
Church he was, towards the close of 
the same year (1842), ordained on 
the curacy of Eversley; and after 
he had received priest’s orders he 
wasoffered and accepted the rectory. 
VOL. XI.—-NO, LXIII, NEW SERIES. 
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He then married a danghter of Pas- 
coe Grenfell, many years member 
of Parliament for Truro and for 
Great Marlow (it was of the name 
of Grenfell he was thinking when, 
in Westward Ho! he wrote of ‘ Sir 
Richard Grenvile, Granville, Green- 
vil, Greenfield, with two or three 
other variations’), and from that 
time until his death the rectory of 
Eversley remained his real home, 
‘the pleasantest,’ in his own words, 
‘that God ever gave to an unde- 
serving man.’ He soon ‘made his 
mark’ throughout the district ; and 
oneof his neighbours—Miss Mitford 
—writes of him in several of her let- 
ters with that full appreciation of 
true genius which she was always 
ready to bestow so ungrudgingly, 
only hoping that ‘ he would not be 
spoiled.’ He was not spoiled ; there 
were too many correctives of his 
earnestness to allow of that; and 
here is his own recognition of the 
authoress of Our Village: 


The single eye, the daughter of the light; 

Well pl to recognise in lowliest shade 

Some glimmer of its parent beam, and made 

By daily draughts of brightness inly 
bright ; 

The taste severe, yet graceful, trained 
aright 

In classic depth and clearness, and repaid 

By thanks and honour from the wise and 
‘staid, 

By pleasant skill to blame, and yet delight, 

And high communion with the eloquent 
throng 

Of those who purified our speech and song— 


All these are yours. The same examples 
lure 


You in each woodland, me on breezy moor, 
With kindred aim the same sweet path 
along, 


To knit in loving knowledge rich and poor. 


His ‘ breezy moor ’—and by it we 
are to understand the whole country 
round Eversley—is as interesting 
and peculiar a district as is to be 
found in England, not less remark. 
able in its way than Dartmoor or 
the coast of Clovelly. The rectory, 
and the little church adjoining, in 
which lies buried the learned Alex- 
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ander Ross, of whom mention is 
made in Hudibras— 


There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over— 


are sheltered from the north by 
a ridge of heathy moor, which 
stretches away into wide tracts, 
half common, half clothed by woods 
and thickets of Scotch fir, which 
cover this borderland of Hampshire 
and Berkshire, where the chalk 
meets the sands and clays of the 
so-called ‘London basin.’ On higher 
ground, but not far from the rectory, 
Bramshill, the stately house built 
for Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I., looks out ‘from its eyrie 
of dark pines’ over all the rich low- 
lands, These great fir trees are 
cosval with the house; and when 
Canon Kingsley wrote of Bramshill 
as ‘the only place in England where 
a painter can know what Scotch 
firs are,’ he might have added, as he 
himself allowed, and that on the 
testimony of one of the Queen’s 
most experienced foresters, that not 
even on the shores of Loch Rannoch 
or in the great woods of Speyside 
are pine trees to be found of nobler 
form or of grander proportions, A 
peculiardroop of the branches, which 
it is said the tree only assumes at 
great age, and gnarled, contorted, 
oak-like limbs, such as, according to 
Sir Walter Scott, sometimes charac- 
terise the primeval fir of the North 
when left to its own growth on its 
native site, distinguish these pines 
of Bramshill from any others in 
England, and the changes of colour 
among their grey boughs and red- 
scaled trunks are enough to drive a 
painter to despair. These trees are 
the parents of the fir-woods that 
extend, and are still extending, over 
the surrounding country. They 
must not be called plantations. 
Nearly all are self-sown—‘ young 
live nature,’ in Kingsley’s words, 
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‘thus carrying on @ great savage 
process in the heart of this old and 
seemingly all-artificial English land, 
and reproducing here as surely as in 
the Australian bush a native forest, 
careless of mankind.’ This is the 
‘ winter garden’ which he has made 
the subject of one of his pleasantest 
papers : 

The March breeze is chilly, but I can be 
always warm, if I like, in my winter garden. 
I turn my horse’s head to the red wall of 
fir stems, and leap over the furze-grown 
bank into my cathedral .. . . where are 
endless vistas of smooth red, green-veined 
shafts holding up the warm, dark roof, 
lessening away into endless gloom—paved 
with rich brown fir-needle. ,. . There is 
not a breath of air within, but the breeze 
sighs over the roof above in a soft whisper. 
I shut my eyes and listen. Surely that is 
the murmur of the summer sea upon the 
summer sands in Devon far away. I hear 
the innumerable wavelets spend them- 
selves gently upon the shore, and die away 
toriseagain.. . . The breeze is gone awhile, 
and I am in perfect silence—a silence which 
may be heard. Not a sound, and not 
a moving object; absolutely none. The 
absence of animal life is solemn, startling. 
That ringdove, who was cooing half a mile 
away, has hushed his moan; that flock of 
long-tailed titmice, which were twinging 
and pecking about the fir-cones a few 
minutes since, are gone; and now there is 
not even a gnat to quiver in the slant sun- 
rays. Did a spider run over these dead 
leaves, I almost fancy I could hear his foot- 
fall... .I seem alone in a dead world. 
A dead world: and yet so full of life, if I 
had eyes to see! Above my head every 
fir-needle is breathing—breathing for ever, 
and currents unnumbered circulate in every 
bough, quickened by some undiscovered 
miracle; around me every fir-stem is dis- 
tilling strange juices, which no laboratory 
of man can make; and where my dull eye 
sees only death, the eye of God sees bound- 
less life and motion, health and use.® 


Such a country as this, with its 
chalk hills and ‘ chalk streams ’ close 
at hand, its open moors and close 
fir-woods stretching away for miles, 
and with pleasant villages, farms, 
and halls dotted all over the land- 
scape, is one of the highest interest 
and variety for the naturalist, Miss 


* My Winter Garden ( Misoellanies, vol. i.) was first published in Fraser's Magazine 
for January 1858. 
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Mitford had already shown how 
much real tragedy and comedy was 
to be found among the simple folk 
of these old-fashioned English home- 
steads ; and the wilder country, the 
heaths and the moors about Hvers- 
ley, has long nurtured a race of its 
own, not by any means disliked by 


the rector, and thus described by 
him ; 


The clod of these parts delights in the 
chase, like any bare-legged Paddy, and 
casts away flail and fork wildly to run, 
shout, assist, and interfere in all possible 
ways out of pure love. The descendant 
of many generations of broom-squires and 
deer-stealers, the instinct of sport is strong 
within him still, though no more of the 
king’s deer are to be shot in the winter 
turnip-fields, or worse, caught by an apple- 
baited hook hung from an orchard bough. 
He now limits his aspirations to hares and 
pheasants, and too probably, once in his 
life, ‘hits the keeper into the river,’ and 
reconsiders himself for a while over a 
crank in Winchester gaol. Well, he has 
his faults, and I have mine. But he isa 
thorough good fellow nevertheless; quite 
as good as I: civil, contented, industrious, 
and often very handsome; and a far 
shrewder fellow too, owing to his dash of: 
wild forest. blood—gipsy, highwayman, and 
what not—than his bullet-headed and 
flaxen-polled cousin, the pure South Saxon 
of the chalk downs. Dark-haired he is, 
ruddy, and tall of bone ; swaggering in his 
youth ; but when he grows old, a thorough 
gentleman, reserved, stately, and courteous 
asa prince. Sixteen years have I lived 
with him, hail fellow well met, and never 
yet had a rude word or action from him.® 


The commons, and the green 
roads, some of them of great anti- 
quity, that pass through the fir- 
woods, are the favourite haunts of a 
great gipsy tribe, and it is rarely 
that the smoke from one of their 
encampments is not to be seen curl- 
ing upwards against the forest back- 
ground. The rector’s power of at- 
tracting to himself men of all ranks 
and classes was strongly shown in 
the devotion borne to him by this 
‘race of the wandering foot.’ Mr. 
Borrow had hardly more influence 
with them. They sought him in all 
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their troubles. They came to his 
church to be married, and they 
would be buried in no other church- 
yard. Some of them mingled with 
the crowd at his funeral, and ming- 
led too their tears with those of his 
parishioners. He will long be re- 
membered among them; and if a 
second Borrow should arise, two or 
three centuries hence, to collect 
their traditions, he will doubtless 
find among them sundry records of 
the tall, springy-stepped ‘ Giorgio,’ 
in the grey knickerbockers, whose 
wise counsels were so gladly wel- 
comed by their forefathers. This 
dark grey dress was his ordinary 
wear at Eversley. ‘Iam glad,’ he 
said, after he became Canon of 
Chester, ‘that they have not made 
me a dean; then I suppose I must 
have put myself into less comfort- 
able leggings.’ 

His intense love for this country, 
and his delight in his own people, 
came of course by degrees ; and it 
is not, perhaps, very surprising to 
find him confessing that in the first 
heat of youth ‘ this little patch of 
moor, in which I have struck roots 
as firm as the wild fir trees do, 
looked at moments rather like a 
prison thana palace ; that my foolish 
young heart would sigh, “ Oh that 
[had wings,” to swoop away over 
land and sea in a rampant and self- 
glorifying fashion, on which I now 
look back as altogether unwhole- 
some and undesirable.’ The period 
in which he first settled at Eversley 
was one of great excitement and 
disturbance, religious and _ political. 
‘Young England’ was displaying 
its white waistcoats, and was at- 
tempting, in somewhat dilettante 
fashion, though with honest and 
true intention, to check the ‘ feud 
of rich and poor’ that seemed to be 
the great question of the day. The 
Lives of the Saints were issuing from 
the Oxford press, and the religious 
discussions that had been stirring 
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the University were fast approach- 
ing a crisis. Such questions came 
home to him under the shadow of 
his fir trees, and in his quiet lanes. 
It was impossible but that he should 
long to take his part inthe struggle, 
and it was under the influences .of 
all that was passing and had passed 
at Littlemore and at Oxford that 
he wrote his Saint’s Tragedy, the 
first, and by no means the least im- 
portant, of his works. It was pub- 
lished, with a preface by Professor 
Maurice, in 1848; and in it he 
strikes that sharp note of opposition 
to the ascetic and monastic ten- 
dencies of the High Church party 
(if by that name it should be called), 
as well as to all ‘direction’ and 
sacerdotal rule, which never ceased 
to echo through all that he wrote 
and allthat hetaught. His Elizabeth 
of Hungary isa true saint. Had 
it been otherwise, there could have 
been no ‘ tragedy.’ She andall her 
compeers will be so recognised, he 
says, ‘in proportion as they are felt 
to be real men and women.’ He 
has followed throughout the con- 
temporary biography by Dietrich of 
Appold ; so has Montalembert in his 
Saint Elizabeth; and a comparison 
of the drama and the history will 
show what different pictures may 
be drawn from the same materials. 
Something of Goethe studies and 
of the music of Faust may be traced 
in the Saint’s Tragedy, to which 
perhaps full justice has never been 
done. 

The dramatic power and life-like 
painting which were to find full 
scope in the novels are already con- 
spicuousin the Tragedy. The hesi- 
tation and the mingled feeling of 
Conrad, the stern director of the 
saint, in whom the author found ‘a 
noble nature, warped and blinded 
by its unnatural exclusions from 
those family ties through which we 
first discern or describe God and 
our relations to Him,’ are finely in- 
dicated. 

In the Saiut’s Tragedy Charles 
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Kingsley addressed himself to th8 
religious question of the time. He 
had already shown himself active 
and zealous in the cause of what he 
believed to be the oppressed classes 
of society by associating, himself 
with Mr. Maurice, Mr. Hughes, and 
someothers, who for the better carry- 
ing out of their views, had established 
a magazine called Politics for the 
People, and a weekly newspaper 
under the name of the Leader. 
They also set up the ‘ College’ in 
Red Lion Square, with the especial 
object of promoting the education 
of adults. Alton Locke was written 
at this time ; andremains a striking 
picture of the mental condition ofa 
*‘ poet and tailor ’—a sensitive and 
meditative youth of the working 
class, such an one as was likely 
to become the leader of a Chartist 
movement. Yeast, which was first 
published in the pages of this 
Magazine, but which, owing to the 
sudden failure of the author's 
health, wasnevercompleted, belongs 
to this same period of ‘Sturm und 
Drang ;’ and, insisting as it does on 
the iniquities of game-preserving 
squires and on the comparative help- 
lessness and innocence of poachers, 
draws much of its inspiration from 
what he saw passing under his own 
eyes at Eversley. There is, as he 
would afterwards have been one of 
the first to allow, something of a 
one-sided feeling in both these 
books; and probably in all his 
labours at this time on behalf of 
the working men, and in all his 
passionate pleading for them, he 
was too eager and too impassioned 
to see the full bearing of the great 
questions he was stirring. Yet 
both Alton Locke and Yeast un- 
questionably did good, crude as 
the latter seems now to be, and un- 
finished as it remains. Some of 
the greatest evils pointed out in 
Alton Locke have been abolished, 
and the indignant tone of both 
books was in great measure justified. 
The true teaching of both was the 
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same as their author maintained to 
the end. 

Over-work and over-excitement 
produced at last their natural re- 
sult, and the rector of Eversley 
was compelled to give up fora time 
all writing and all labour in his 
parish. He returned to the scenes 
which his early life had most 
endeared to him ; and whilst pass- 
ing some time at Bideford he re- 
visited all that wild coast as far 
westward as Morwenstow, filling 
his mind with scenery and associa- 
tions which were soon to bear fruit 
in the most widely known of his 
novels. The first of these which 
appeared, however (for Alton Locke 
and Yeast were but ‘lesser lights’), 
was not Westward Ho! it was 
Hypatia (published in 1853); and 
this also was given to the world in 
the pages of this Magazine. Hypatia 
was followed, at due intervals, by 
Westward Ho! (1855) and Two 
Years Ago (1857); and the three 
works thus produced are those by 
which Charles Kingsley will be 
best remembered. ‘They have car- 
ried his name and his reputation 
into every land where English is 


. spoken, and to every country where 


sound literature and high purpose 
are honoured and recognised. It is 
hardly necessary to say much about 
books so well known. The merits, 
aud perhaps the defects, of all three 
are much the same. In all there is 
a powerful reality, and a pictorial 
power almost unequalled. His 
Goths in Hypatia—whether such 
warriors ever existed or not—are 
as alive for us as his Eversley ‘clods’ 
or his Clovelly fishermen. Devon- 
shire men know well that in Amyas 
Leigh and his companions he has 
but called into vivid reality the 
floating traditions which had come 
down from the ‘golden age’ of 
the west country ; and in his hands 
all the struggle of that mighty 
time becomes once more present to 
us, and is a concern of our own. In 
Two Years Ago, which for some rea- 
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sons may perhaps be considered the 
best of the three stories, we are 
landed in our own days; but Tom 
Thurnall is hardly more of a living, 
breathing man than Sir Richard 
Grenvile or Cyril of Alexandria. He 
himself looked upon Grace Harvey, 
the Cornish schoolmistress whose 
simple, undoubting faith and self- 
denial converts at last the self- 
reliant and unbelieving Tom Thur- 
nall, asthe highest and best of all his 
creations; and studied as she may 
have been from the life, she is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of the 
same true saintliness and womanly 
purity as he had thrown round 
his Elizabeth of Hungary. He 
never preaches, but he never 
forgets the lessons most needed for 
the time; and the healthiest spirit 
of duty, of courage, and—last, not 
least—of submission runs through 
all his novels. The last chapters of 
Westward Ho!—which we should 
like to quote at length—fully justify 
all that has been said. He never 
wrote anything finer. The beauty 
and the truth of the description 
have never been exceeded, and he 
is here, it must be remembered, on 
his own ground, putting at last into 
words what had been haunting his 
imagination from his schoolboy 
days. 

It is hardly too much to say that 
in Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 
has done in a measure for North 
Devon what Sir Walter Scott has 
done for the Scottish Lowlands. His 
pictures and his characters have be- 
come inseparably connected with all 
that country ; and the pilgrim who 
now wanders along the lovely coast, 
and looks towards Lundy, will 
surely remember Amyas Leigh. 

Hereward, the last of his novels, 
which did not appear until some 
time after its author had been ap- 
pointed, in 1860, to the chair of 
Modern History at Cambridge, is 
hardly one of the pleasantest. It 
is a rude, savage picture, and we 
turn with satisfaction from the con- 
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stant fighting and ‘swashing blows’ 
to the descriptions of the fen land, 
studied with the close, observant eye 
of a naturalist. His Cambridge 
appointment, welcome as it was in 
one sense, was not altogether con- 
genial to him; and, indeed, he felt, 
as others did on seeing his name 
as that of the new Professor, that 
such historical teaching as the posi- 
tion demanded was not really his 
calling, and that, with whatever 
vividness he might succeed in re- 
storing the faded colours of the 
past, the true historian, like the 
poet, must be led toward his task 
by an overpowering, natural im- 
pulse, and have trained himself for 
it from his earliest days. His was 
far more truly the temperament 
of the poet; and had he given 
himself entirely to the ‘ mystery’ 
of verse-making, he might not 
impossibly have attained a rank 
among the ‘makers’ even more 
considerable than that which he 
has made his own as a writer of 
romance and of prose poetry. As 
a lyric poet he claims recognition 
in virtue of ‘The Sands of Dee,’ 
‘Airly Beacon,’ ‘The Three Fishers,’ 
and other picturesque and touching 
pieces. 

He held the professorship, how- 
ever, until 1869, and then re- 
signed it, with no small feeling 
of relief, for a stall in the cathe- 
dral of Chester, which again was 
exchanged but a year or two later 
for onein Westminster Abbey. All 
his advancement was due to the 
admiration and respect with which 
those in the very highest places of 
. the land had been early led to 
regard him, and which he retained 
to the last. And wherever he was 
placed—at Cambridge, at Chester, 
or at Westminster—his personal 
teaching, and his zeal in all good 
works, made themselves felt in a 
way that will not soon be forgotten. 
It is difficult to overestimate the 
effect of his companionship, and of 
his teaching from the pulpit, on the 
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young men of Cambridge. What- 
ever may be thought of his fitness 
for the historical chair, there can 
be no doubt that his connection 
with the University at that period 
was of no small service to the 
‘generation’ or two of undergra- 
duates over whom his influence 
extended. 

Throughout all this time, in the 
intervals between the appearance 
of the novels, a long succession of 
lesser writings, the varied subjects 
of which show over how wide a 
range his sympathies extended, was 
given to the world; some of them, in- 
cluding those delightful essays after- 
wards collected in his Miscellanies, 
which have already been quoted, and 
which are pages from his own life— 
the ‘Winter Garden,’ the ‘Chalk. 
stream Studies,’ and the ‘North 
Devon Idylls’—in this Magazine. 
Alexandria and her Schools was 
the result of the reading he had 
gone through for Hypatia. Glaucus 
shows him inanother light; and here 
he gives us his lofty ideal of the 
‘ perfect naturalist ’—‘ strong in 
body, able to haul a dredge, climb 
a rock, turn a boulder, walk all 
day, uncertain where he shall eat 
or rest;’ a rider, a good shot, a 
skilful fisherman; ‘ and for his 
moral character, he must be gentle 
and courteous .. . . brave, enter- 
prising, and patient, of a reverent 
turn of mind;’ and possessed of 
such a combination of noble quali- 
ties as can fall to the lot of but 
few. 

In his charming Water Babies he 
revels in his own knowledge of 
natural wonders, and in many cf 
his sermons he makes some bit of 
natural history—some insect de- 
velopment, or some plant distribu- 
tion which he had just been ob- 
serving—‘ point a moral’ in a way 
that his most unlearned hearers 
could not fail to follow. In these 
sermons, of which many volumes 
are published, delivered in his own 


village church, before the Univer- 
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sity, and elsewhere, he spoke out 
his mind plainly, and none who 
ever heard him can forget the effect. 
The slight hesitation which some- 
times marked his ordinary speech 
quite disappeared as he addressed 
his audience; and he wus never 
more impressive than when speak- 
ing to his own people in his own 
church, in simple words indeed, 
but those clear and incisive, and 
often working his descriptions into 
such pictures as carried his hearers 
far away from the quiet aisles of 
Eversley. And he did not spare 
them, as the following passage 
sufficiently indicates : 



















































































If I am asked why the poor profess God's 
Gospel and practise the Devil’s works, and 
why, in this very parish now, there are 
women who, while they are drunkards, 
swearers, and adulteresses, will run any- 
where to hear a sermon, and like nothing 
better, saving sin, than high-flown religious 
books—if 1 am asked, I say, why the old 
English honesty, which used to be our 
glory and our strength, has decayed so 
much of late years, and a hideous and 
shameful hypocrisy has taken the place of 
it, I can only answer by pointing to the 
good old Church Catechism, and what it 
says about our duty to God and to our 

















































































































































b neighbour, and declaring boldly, It is be- 
i cause you have forgotten that; because 
ut you have despised that; because you have 
a fancied that it was beneath you to keep 
: God’s plain human commandments. You 
have been wanting to ‘save your souls,’ 
le while you did not care whether your souls 
r+ were saved alive, or whether they were 
nt dead and rotten and damned within you; 
of you have dreamed that you could be what 
ii you called ‘spiritual’ while you were the 
or slaves of sin; you have dreamed that you 
put could become what you call ‘ saints’ while 
you were not yet even decent men and 

he women. 
. Intense Englishman as he was, 
: ‘ it is perhaps no great wonder that 
bot BH Canon Kingsley was not strongly 
de- Ff attracted towards ordinary foreign 
7 travel. But there was one longing 
0” § desire which he had cherished from 
way ff his earliest years—the desire to see 
rers with his own eyes something of 
hese Jf that tropical beauty and luxuriance 
‘mes § on which the old discoverers of the 














‘new-found world’ had gazed with 
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so much wonder, and which they 
had described in such glowing 
words. The South American 
forests, with all their marvels, had 
for him hardly less mysterious 
attraction than they had for 
Raleigh himself, though his ‘El 
Dorado’ was a somewhat different 
one. He had pored over Raleigh’s 
own descriptions, and those of many 
another adventurer, long before he 
set to work on Westward Ho! bunt 
wonderfully accurate as are the 
pictures of tropical scenery which 
that book contains, there is between 
them and his North Devon pictures 
just the difference, as he was told 
by a naturalist who had spent 
the best part of his life within the 
tropics, that there will always be 
between scenes drawn from the life 
and those elaborated from books. 
Had he known the West Indies as 
well as he knew Lundy, he would 
have described the same things, 
but in different fashion. ‘ At last,’ 
he was able to put his long-formed 
desire into execution; and the re- 
sult was one of the most delightful 
books of modern travel which 
exists—full of pictures which it is 
curious and interesting to compare 
with those of Westward Ho! and 
full too of a subtle, personal charm, 
which never allows us to forget in 
whose company we are visiting the 
‘Islands of the West.’ Great was 
his excitement when preparing for 
this expedition. ‘I shall feel,’ he 
said, ‘when I meet the first beds 
of sargasso, like Jacob when he 
saw the waggons which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, and his spirit 
revived.’ It is not easy to choose 
from a book every page of which is 
bright with colour, but here is a 
brilliant sketch of tropic vegeta- 
tion : 


In strange contrast with the ragged out- 
line, and with the wild devastation of the 
rainy season, is the richness of the verdure 
which clothes the islands, up to their highest 
— in what seems a coat of green fur; 

ut, when looked at through the glasses, 
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ves to be, in most cases, gigantic timber. 
ot a rock is seen. If there be a cliff here 
and there, it is as green as an English 
lawn. Steep slopes are grey with groo- 
groo palms, or yellow with unknown flower- 
ing trees. High against the sky-line tiny 
knots and lumps are found to be gigantic 
trees. Each glen has buried its streamlet 
a hundred feet in vegetation, above which, 
here and there, the grey stem and dark 
crown of some palmiste towers up like the 
mast of some great admiral. The eye and 
the fancy strain vainly into the green 
abysses, and wander up and down over the 
wealth of depths and heights, compared 
with which European parks and woodlands 
are but paltry scrub and shaugh. No books 
are needed to tell that. The eye discovers 
it for itself, even before it has learnt to 
judge of the great size of the vegetation, 
from the endless variety of form and colour. 
For the islands, though intensely green, 
are not of one, but of every conceivable 
green, or rather of hues ranging from pule 
yellow through all greens into cobalt blue; 
and as the wind stirs the leaves, and sweeps 
the lights and shadows over hill and glen, 
all is ever-changing, iridescent, like a pea- 
cock’s neck ; till the whole island, from peak 
to shore, seems some glorious jewel—an 
emerald, with tints of sapphire and topaz, 
hanging between blue sea and white surf 
below and blue sky and white cloud 
above.'* 


This was the last of his impor- 
tant works. Other books followed 
—Town Geology, Madam How and 
Lady Why, lectures and addresses 
on all kinds of subjects, geological, 
social, and sanitary—all interesting 
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and all marked by the same bright, 
earnest spirit which had inspired 
his earliest writing, just as fearless 
and just as plain-spoken. Again 
he visited America ; but this time to 
make acquaintance with scenery of 
a very different character from that 
which he had described in At 
Last. His only son had just mar. 
ried and settled in that country, 
following the example of certain of 
his Puritan ancestors, who, after 
the Restoration, found their way to 
New England, where their descend- 
ants are still flourishing. On this 
occasion Canon Kingsley crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and from 
exposure to storm and rough wea- 
ther laid, it is thought, the foun. 
dation for the pulmonary illness 
which attacked him on his return 
to England, and which, after some 
weeks of suffering, ended as we 
know, on the 23rd of January. 
For many reasons a resting-place 
might have been claimed for his 
body under the great arches of West- 
minster Abbey ; but it is far more 
fitting that it should lie, as it does, 
in his own quiet churchyard, where 
cloud-shadow and sunshine rest on 
his grave, and where each breeze 
from the hill-side brings with it the 
murmur of his own fir-woods. 
Ricuarp Joun Kina. 


’ At Last, vol. i, ch, 2. 
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